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MEMOIR OF JAMES MON'TGOMERY, ESQ. 


On acquainting our readers that we 
present them this month with a biv- 
graphical memoir of a character no less 
celebrated than Mr. Montgomery, we 
cannot be persuaded but we are the 
means of creating for them anticipa- 
tions, which perhaps we cannot in the 


sequel exactly realize. The author of 


the “ Wanderer of Switzerland”’ has 
made such a noise in the literary 
world, both as a political and poetical 
character, that he raises expectations 
for the reader of his biography, which 
neither the incidents of his life, singular 
as they may be, nor the analysis which 
the writer of short memoirs can give 
ofhis many clever works, will be found, 
on the close of a critical perusal, to 
coincide with in manner entirely sa- 
tisfactory. 

Mr. James Montgomery is by birth 
a Scotchman, and was born on the 
4th of November, 1771, at Irvine, a 
small sea-port town in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land. He was the eldest son of a 
Moravian minister, by whom he was 
removed to Gracehill, in the county 
of Antrim, Ireland, in the year 1776 ; 
and afterwards placed at the early age 
of six years in the seminary of the 
united Moravian brethren, at Fulneck, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire. It may be 
almost said, that at this early period 
of Mr. Montgomery’s life he was for 
ever separated from his parents, since 
previous to their departure as mission- 


aries for the West Indies, where his 
mother died in 1789, and his father 
in 1790, he resided with them but for 
three month in the year 1784. 

How happy the parents of Mr. Mont- 
gomery had been in placing their son, 
circumstanced as they were, under the 
guidance and tuition of the pious and 
learned Moravian brethren, can now be 
easily perceived from the result it has 
produced. For, notwithstanding that 
every reader of Mr. Montgomery’s 
works, may tracein them the effects of 

ea mind naturally virtuous and religious, 
we cannot withhold from believing 
that he is in a great measure indebted 
to the education he has received for 
his well-earned fame as a moral poet. 
He began to write sacred poetry when 
he was no older than ten years, and 
report even goes so far as to say, that 
he had composed at this tender age, 
two volumes of such poetry. On 
finishing his studies in the seminary of 
the Moravian brethren, which occupied 
ten years, he was placed by his friends 
as an apprentice. with a very worthy 
man of his own persuasion, who kept 
a retail shop at Mirfield, near Wake- 
field. This was a calling in no manner 
calculated to suit the genius of Mont- 
gomery; and not being under the 
articles of apprenticeship, he left his 
master at the end of a year and a half, 
with only three shillings and sixpence 
in his pocket, but big with the ex- 
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pectation of reaching London, which 
now his youthful imaginauion pour- 
trayed as the patron city of learning 
and talent. His huinble means, how- 
ever, did not allow him to proceed as 
far as he expected, and he found him- 
self constrained on the fifth day, to 
enter into an employment at Wath, 
near Rotherham, which was not dis- 
similar to that he had left behind him 
at Mirfield. Previous to his departure 
from this latter place, he had lett a let- 
ter with his employer, in which, besides 
testifying his uneasiness of mind, he 
promised to be heard from again in a 
tew days. He now fulflled his pro- 
mise, and requested at the same time 
a character to recommend him to the 
trust of his new master. His upright 
conduct and virtuous habits not only 
gained him this from his late employer 
and the rest of the Moravian brethren, 
but also the promise of an establish- 
ment more congenial to his wishes, if 
he would return. This, however, he 
declined, candidly confessing the cause 
of his melancholy, but concealing the 
ambitious motives which prompted 
him to withdraw from their benevolent 
protection. It was his present master 
with whom he remained only twelve 
months, that many years afterwards, 
in the most calamitous period of 
Montgomery’s life, sought him out 
amidst his misfortunes, not for the 
purpose of offering consolation only, 
but to serve him substantially by every 
means in his power. The interview 
which took place between the old 
man and his former servant, the even- 
ing previous his trial at Doncaster, will 
ever live in the memory of him who 
can forget an injury but not a kindness, 
No father could have evinced a greater 
affection for a darling son; the tears 
he shed were honourable to his feel- 
ings, and were the best testimony to 
the conduct and integrity of James 
Montgomery. 

On leaving Wath, he found means 
to introduce himself to Mr, Harrison, 
a bookseller, in London, in conse- 
quence of having sent him, previous 
to his departure, a volume of manu- 
script poems. This gentleman gave 
Mr. Montgomery employment in his 
shop, but not undertaking the publi- 
cation of his poems, he recommended 
the poet to the study of prose, as 
likely to be more profitable than 
poetry. Mr. Montgomery began now 
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to perceive that London was not so 
much the land of promotion as he 
fancied it to be; and having had at the 
end of eight months a misunderstand- 
ing with Mr. Harrison, which was 
accompanied with the misfortune of 
not being able to dispose of an eastern 
tale in prose, he returned to his former 
employment in Yorkshire. 

Iie removed in 1792 to Sheffield, 
and engaged himself with Mr. Gales, 
the publisher of a very popular news- 
paper, at that time known by the title 
of the Sheffield Register. Mr. Mont- 
somery became a useful correspondent 
to this paper, and gained so far the 
good opinion and affection of Mr. 
Gales and his family, that they vied 
with each other in demonstrating their 
respect and regard for him. In 1794, 
when Mr. Gales left England to avoid 
a political prosecution, Montgo- 
mery, with the assistance of a literary 
gentleman, with whom he had not 
been even personally acquainted, be- 
came the publisher of the Register, 
which title he changed for that of the 
Iris. He was not, however, long in 
his new profession before he fell twice 
into the hands of Justice, and under- 
went each time the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. His first crime was to 
have printed a song, composed by an 
Irish clergyman, at the entreaty of a 
man whom he had never seen before. 
He was tried for this at the Quarter 
Sessions of 1795, and found gui/ty of 
publishing; but this verdict being 
tantamount to an acquital, it was 
refused by the court, and the jury 
were sent to reconsider for another 
hour, when they gave in a general 
verdict of guilty. The sentence, which 
was delivered by M. A. Taylor, Esq. 
was a fine of twenty pounds and three 
months imprisonment in York Castle. 
Our readers may think that we are 
forgetting ourselves in this part of 
Mr. Montgomery’s biography, and are 
leading them back to some remoteand 
barbarous age; but such a trial didtake 
place at no earliera period than 
thirty years ago. During his con- 
finement an active friend superin- 
tended his business, and on resuming 
his editorial duties he commenced a 
series of essays, entitled the Whisperer, 
which, notwithstanding that they were 
written in haste for his paper, bore avery 
considerable share of genuine humour. 

Though he was very anxious not 
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to leave it in the power of the law 
to find him guilty of an offence a 
second time, it was not however long 
after undergoing his first penalty, that 
he had to experience the severity of 
another. He gave in his paper as he 
thought, in a correct manner, the 
particulars of a riot that took place in 
the streets of Sheffield, and in which 
two men were shot by the military. 
His statement of the circumstances, 
however, gave offence to a magistrate 
in the neighbourhood, who preterred a 
bill of indictment against Mr. Mont- 
gomery; and notwithstanding that the 
latter had a great many witnesses who 
verified his account of the transaction 
in the Iris, he was found guilty at 
Doncaster Sessions in January, 1796, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of thirty 
pounds, and suffer another imprison- 
ment in York Castle, for the space of 
six months. 

lle found his constitution greatly 
impaired in consequence of these two 
imprisonments, and immediately after 
his last liberation he repured to 
Scarborough for the benefit of his 
health. It may be said that this was 
the first time for him to behold the sea 


asapceet,and the delight which thesight, 


of it afforded his mind was not greater 
than the health restored to his body. 
His visits thither were consequently 
repeated, and it was one of these which 
gave birth to his poem on the Ocean, 
written in the summer of 1805. In 
1797 he published his Prison “Amuse- 
ments,’ and in 1806, produced the 
velume containing the “ Wanderer of 
Switzerland.” His time was now 
chiefly occupied in editing his paper, 
and no work of considerable magnitude 
appeared from his pen until the year 
1809, when his West Indies was pub- 
lished in quarto, with superb embel- 
lishments. Three years after the ap- 
pearance of this last mentioned poem, 
he produced “ The World before the 
Flood,” which is to stamp his fame for 
ever as a superior poet. To name to 
our readers the many pieces which 
have appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Montgomery besides those now men- 
tioned, would be trespassing upon the 
space we have hitherto endeavoured 
to reserve for a review of his poetry; 
we cannot, however, refrain giving the 
following picture of him, as it is drawn 
by one with whom he has been intimate 
for many years. Mr. Montgomery is 


rather below the middle stature ; 
slightly formed but well proportioned ; 
his complexion is fair and his hair 
yellow. When animated by conversa- 
tion his eyes are uncommonly brilliant, 
and his whole countenance is full of 
intelligence; he possesses great com- 
mand of language; his observations 
are of an acute and penetrating mind, 
and his expressions are frequently 
strikingly metaphorical and eloquent. 
By all who see him, he is esteemed; 
by all who know him, he is beloved. 
It has been frequently, and perhaps 
justly, observed, that the delight which 
beautiful poetry affords, is obtained 
too often to the prejudice of moral 
feelings and precepts, which are better 
calculated to ennoble the human mind, 
from being always productive of such 
real happiness as they are, than all the 
flattery and eulogium which the learned 
nay pour on genius for its cultivation 
of anart, which, when acknowledged 
to be most ably executed, 1s not un- 
frequently found, tobe hig hly seductive 
or otherwise seriously injurious. Hence 
it is that there are many, though not 
averse to the passion of fame, who 
would not be an Ovid or a Voltaire if 
they could, though they were never 
to be heard of otherwise; because 
aware that those very beauties which 
are the most hkely to excite delight 
and call forth encomiums in the 
writings of those well known poets, 
are also those which are the most 
productive of immorality and irreligion. 
Nor indeed is this unnatural, for the 
last hours of existence must hang 
heavily on the conscience of him 
whose great fame through life has 
been obtained from his clever execu. 
tion of those labours which, however 
chaste and upright in some parts, are 
in others so corrupt aid improper, as 
to form no inadequate means towards 
working the perversion of those affec- 
tions which should alone be invited to 
a love of the great Being, and an 
adherence to his precepts. Behold 
why so many bigoted and ignorant 
people term poetry not only useless, 
but also of a vicious and otherwise 
eviltendency ; but had we not Milton, 
Fenelon, Klopstock, and even the 
divine writers themselves, to show the 
fal‘acy of this bold accusation, brought 
against the most powerful language 
and effort of man, the poems of 
Montgomery alone would form a 
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compilation of proofs so able and so 
manifest in themselves, as to be fully 
sufficient for composing a refutation 
at once unanswerable and undoubted. 
Every line of his poetry invitestoalove 
of virtue and all that is amiable in our 
nature; while it fills the soul at the 
same time with thesweet luxuryof pure, 
yet delightful enjoyment, and creates 
within us an admiration and esteem 
for that art under which so many 
great and happy powers have been put 
forth. Others may boast a fame ob- 
tained from exciting emotions indeli- 
cate and offensive to modest feelings ; 
others from having powers almost 
capable of shaking our principles as 
loyal or religious subjects ; but it can 
be said of Mr. Montgomer y, that, of 
all living poets, he, at least, has not 
obtained his great fame from having 
been one in either class of those 
blazoned characters. He treats of 
love, it is true, but not in a manner so 
as to offend delicacy or corrupt our 
morals; and he is patriotic, but, as 
the great ministerial review says, “ he 
speaks the lancuace of BO sect and 
no party,” and consequently the spirit 
of his patriotism may be imbibed by 
all without being in the least degree 
prejudicial to the notions of any. 

These few prefatory remarks may 
be sufficient to show the outline of 


Mr. Montgomery’s character as a 
moral poet, and also to prove that 
poetry is neither useless nor vicious 


when in able and proper hands; we 
shall now place before our readers a 
more extensive and minute represen- 
tation of his powers, from venturing 
on a critique of his two principal 
poems,—The “ Wanderer of Switzer- 
land, and “ The World before the 
Flood.” 

The former of these two beautiful 
productions has been the basis of Mr. 
Montgomery’s present popularity, but 
it is, however, inferior to the latter in 
every qualification that can exalt a 
poetical composition in the opinion 
of the man of letters and refined taste. 
But this, it must be observed, is not 
lessening the high character of the 
“Wanderer of Switzerland’’ as a poem, 
except in’a comparative view with 
one more beautiful than itself; and it 
is so far from being derogative to Mr. 
Montgomery as a poet, that it is what 
may be considered his highest pane- 
gyric, since it shows he has been the 
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author of a production so far supe- 
rior to one of such acknowledged 
merit. 

The story of the “ Wanderer of 
Switzerland” issimply thus: A native 
of Switzerland and his family, consist- 
ing of his wife, his widowed daughter 
and her young children, emigrating 
— their country in consequence of 

ts subjugation by the French, in 1798, 
arrive at the cottage of a shepherd, 
beyond the frontiers, where, while 
they are hospitably entertained, the 
Wanderer, at the desire of his host, 
relates the sorrows and sufferings of 
his country during the invasion and 
conquest of it by the French. Au 
account of his own misfortunes is 
told in connection with this, and he 
concludes by saying, that, atter the 
‘xample of many of his contrymen, 
flying from the tyranny of France, it 
is his intention to settle in some 
remote part of America. 

The poem is divided into six parts. 
The FIRST PART is merely introduc- 
tory to the sad story of the Wanderer 
and his country, W hich begins in the 
second; it cannot therefore be sup- 
posed to interest us as much as those 
that follow, in which we have a pa- 
thetic relation, not only of the mis- 
fortunes of the Wanderer and _ his 
distressed family, but of an entire 
country brought under the subjection 
of a cruel and haughty people. The 
FIRST PART, however, contains some 


beautiful stanzas ; among these the 
two following are conspicuous. 
The Wanderer is addressing his 


allen country : 


‘Over thy mountains sunk in blood, 
Ave the waves of ruin hurled 5 

Like the waters of the flood 

Rolling round @ buried world.” 


The shepherd alludes to the close 
of evening: 


* On the western hills afar 

Evening lingers with delight, 

While she views her favourite star 
Brightening on the brow of night.” 


The stanzas on the avalanches or 
glaciers, are as sublime as the mea- 
sure in which the poem is written will 
adinit : 


‘* By an hundred winters piled, 

When the Glaciers, dark with death, 
Hang o’er precipices wild, 
Hang—suspended by a breath : 
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if a pulse but iarob alarm, 

Headlong down the steep they fall; 
-For a pulse will break the charm,— 

Bounding, bursting, burying all. 

Struck witb horror stiff and pale, 

When the chaos breaks on high, 

All that view it from the vale, 

All that hear it coming, die.” 


The sEconp Part contains little 
more than an account of the prepara- 
tions made by the Wanderer’s country- 
men to cppose the invaders. At the 
conclusion of a spirited description 
of the birth place of his sires, he has 
the following beautiful and picturesque 
stanza :— 
** There my life, a silent stream, 

Glid along, yet seemed at rest; 
Lovely as an infant’s dream 
On the waking mother’s breast.”’ 


The scenery about the camp of the 
invaded is pourtrayed in avery 
sublime and happy manner; 

“© Nature’s bulwarks, built by Time, 
*"Gainst Eternity to stand, 
Mountains terribly sublime, 

Girt the camp on either hand, 


Dim behind, the Valley brake 
Into rocks that fled from view ; 
fair in front the gleaming lake 
Roll’d its waters bright and blue. 


Midst the hamlets of the dale, 
Sranxtz, with simple grandeur crown’d, 
Seen’d the mother of the vale, 

With ber children scatter’d round.” 


The image in the last stanza is 
well conceived, but is yet inferior to 
the following, which shows the situa- 
tion of Stantz alter its subjugation. 

** Midst the ruins of the dale 
Now she bows ber hoary head, 
Like the widow of the vale 
Weeping o’er her children dead.” 


The Turrb PART contains a descrip- 
tion of the battle and massacre of 
Underwalden, and is, perhaps, the 
inost animated of the whole poem. 
We can only admit these few pathetic 
stanzas :— 

** Fierce amid the loud alarms, 

Shouting in the foremost fray, 

Children raised their little arms 

In their country’s evil day. 

Qa heir country’s dying bed, 

Wives and husbands pour’d their breath ; 
Many a youth and maiden bled, 

Murried at thine altar, death ! 


Cold and keen the assassin’s blade 
Smote the father to the ground, 
Through the infant’s breast convey ’d 
To the mother’s heart a wound.” 

E. M. January, 1825. 
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The rourtH rar? is more pathetic 
than any of the rest; in it the Wan- 
derer relates the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Albert, his son-in- 
law; and as his daughter, the widow 
of Albert, is present, the most tender 
emotions are excite,l in consequence 
of her trouble on hearing the recital 
of those events connected with the 
early fate of her beloved husband. 

The following beautiful simile is 
also in this part : 


** So when night with rising shade 
Climbs the Alps trom steep to steep, 
Tillin hoary gloom array’d 

All the giant-mountains sleep— 


High in heaven their monarch stands, 
Bright and beauteous from afar, 
Shining unto distant lands 

Like a new-created star.’ 


In the rirru part the Wandere: 
relates his adventures after the battle 
of Underwalden; the best stanzas in 
it are those descriptive of the scene 
after the battle :— 

“* Many a widow fixed her eye, 
Weeping, where her husband bled, 
Needless, though her babe was by 
Prattling to his father dead. 


Many a mother, in despair 
Turning up the ghastly slain, 
Sought her son, her hero there, 
Whom she long’d to seek in vain | 


Dark the evening-shadows rojl’d 
On the eye that gleam’d in death ; 
And the evening-dews fell cold 

On the lip that gasp’d for breath.” 


In the stxtu part the Wanderer 
tell, his intention of settling with 
his people in America: it contains 
more true patriotism than all the rest 
of the poem put together. As our 
short space will admit but one extract 
we prefer the following to any other, 
hecause it places before the reader a 
happy outline of this part of the 
poen. 


** Far beyond the Atlantic floods, 
Streich’d beneath the evening sky, 
Realms of mountains, dark with woods, 
In Columbia’s bosom lie. 


‘There, in glens and caverns rude, 
Silent since the world began, 

I) wells the virgin solitude, 
Unbetray’d by faithless man ; 


Where a tyrant never trod, 
Where a slave was never known, 
But where nature worships Gon 
tn the wilderness alone ; 
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—TVhither, thither would Lroam ; 
There my children may be free: 
I for them will find a home, 

They shall find a grave tor me.” 


It is easy to perceive from the story of 


the “Wanderer of Switzerland,” how 
wonderfully happy the author has been 
in his choice of a subject. There are 
no incidents whatever that win us so 
effectually to a love of their recital, as 
those which we find connected with 
the fate of such characters as are fami- 
liar with our own existence, and gene- 
ral knowledge of mankind. We can 
place ourselves in their situation with- 
out working up exaggerated fancies 
or ideas from imagination, and can, 
consequently, enter into all their sut- 
ferings and enjoyments, almost in the 


same train of spirit and feeling as if 


they were actually our own. But 
where the characters are in a great 
measure foreizn to our nature or gene- 
ral knowledye of mankind, this cannot 
be done; for no human imagination, 
however bold and romantic it may be, 
can be seized so powerful and so 
naturally by the fortunes attendant on 
a God or demon, as it would by them 
if they were connected with the fate 
of one of its own species, in whose 
situation it can very justly and natu- 
rally place itself. ‘That more than 
the three fourths of even our most 
celebrated writers have greatly failed 
in this respect, is but too well 
known to every critic of a clear and 
natural perception. Spenser and 
Milton are still considered the great 
masters of English poetry, and which 
they are likely to be tor ever, yet 
angels, devils, and fairies, are ‘their 
principal characters, intermixed with 
other personages so strange in them- 
selves and foreign to our nature, that 
the reader who can icel affected at 
the recital of their misfortunes, or 
overjoyed at that which shows their 
success, must in no slight degree be 
endued with the wildand fanciful 
imagination of the poet. But the 
characters of the “ Wanderer of Switz- 
erland” are familiar and welcome to 
every human breast: the aged father 
and mother, affectionate son-in-law, 
and widowed disconsolate daughter, 
with her poor helpless children, are 
what we see every day in real life, 
and need only possess ‘the common 
sense and nature bestowed on man, 
to sharein the delights and pain of 
every thing connected with their fate. 


But there are, however, some visible 
defects in this poem. The circum- 
stances attending the fate of the 
Wanderer’s countrymen, and the 
death of Albert, which excite the 
greatest interest throughout, are 
known about the conclusion of the 
fourth part, which ought, if possible, 
to have been deferred to the sixth, 
the end of the poem, If this had 
been done, the mind of the reader 
would have been filled with the same 
share of excitement and eager antici- 
pation during the pe rusal of the 
whole, in consequence of the main 
incidents being still expected, as it 
had been while it passed over the four 
first parts. There is_ besides this 
what we consider a defect in the 
versification, which in some places 
borders on what critics call sing-song. 
We cannot trace this defect, however, 
in any of the other poems of Mr. 
Montgomer ry, which show the masterly 
hand of a superior poct in every line; 
but what weallude tois not an unusual 
mark of a juvenile poet, and mostly 
arises from the latter lines of a stanza 
being little more than an echo of those 
which precede them; or by an unne- 
cessary repetition of the line last re- 
peated. ‘The two first stanzas of the 
first part, and the first stanza of the 
second part, afford instances of this 
defect. 


** Shep.—* Wanderer! whither dost thou 
roam? 

Weary wanderer, old and grey ! 

Wherefore bast thou leit thine Lome 

Tu the sunsetof thy day?’ 


AV und.—* lu the sunset of my day, 
Suanger! I have lost my home: 
Weary, wandering, old and grey, 
Therefore, therelore do I roam.’ 


Shep.—* Wanderer! bow’d with griefs, 
and years, 

Wanderer, with the cheek so pale! 

O give language to those tears! 

‘Teil their melaneboly tale.’ ” 


From what we have said previous 
to these last observations, it will be 
seen that all we have objected to in 
the “ Wanderer of Switzerland,’’ com- 
poses but a very inconsiderable part 
when compared to all which we have 
found well worthy of admiration. It 
was not possible that we could read a 
poem through without detecting faults, 
tor there is no poem free from them ; 
but that the faults of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s poem have not been many 
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or capital, may be easily perceived 
from the numerous editions it has 
gone through, and the high sphere 
of popularity it has attained. 

It is happy for that critic who has 
so much good sense and taste left, 
that the blemishes of a work are 
incapable of prejudicing him so far 
against the author as to cause him to 
pass over its beauties with silent con- 
tempt. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
were not so far fortunate in their 
criticism on the “ Wanderer of Switz- 
erland.” A short time after its first 
appearance they did whatever lay in 
their power to crush it altogether, 
and discourage the author from ever 
writing again, But this was not, how- 
ever, until it had gone through three 
editions; for they said they took com- 
passion upon Mr. Montgomery on his 
lirst appearance, conceiving him to be 
some slender youth of seventeen, 
intoxicated with weak tea and the 
praises of sentimental ensigns and 
other provincial literati, and tempted 
in that situation to commit a feeble 
outrage on the public, of which the 
recollection would be a. sufficient 
punishment. <A third edition, how- 
ever, they thought too alarming to 
be passed over in silence; and though 
they were perfectly assured that, in 
less than three years, nobody would 
know the name of the “Wanderer of 
Switzerland,’ or any of the other 
poems that accompanied it, still they 
thought themselves called on to inter- 
fere and prevent as far as lay in their 
power the mischief that might arise 
from the intermediate prevalence of 
so distressing an epidemic. But all 
their combine! efforts to annihilate 
the poor Wanderer were unavailing ; 
every day saw it gain more and more 
prevalence in public favour, till fresh 
productions from the able pen of Mr. 
Montgomery, proved beyond every 
doubt that the bold assertions of the 
great journal respecting his character 
us a poet, were as malicious and 
as iil founded, as its predictions 
regarding the duration of his poem. 

The “ World Before The Flood,” is 
by far Mr. Montgomery’s best poem ; 
m it we find none of those blemishes to 
be found in the ‘Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” and his earlier pieces, and which 
have been at all times characteristic 
of our greatest poets on their first = 
tempts. It is divided into ten Canto 
written in the heroic couplet, and a 
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for the foundation of its story, the 
invasion of Eden by the descendants 
of Cain. The principal characters on 
the side of the invaded, are Enoch, 
Javan, and Zillah. Javan having been 
ambitious of acquiring fame, forsook 
his native fields in the ardour of 
youth, and having joined the bands of 
the idolatrous king, continued with 
them during many of their conquests, 
till the latter coming to invade Eden, 
the young adventurer feels himself 
prevailed upon by the influence of an 
early attachment he had for Zillah, to 
retreat in the night time from the 
camp of the descendants of Cain, and 
seek once more his native glen. The 
passage descriptive of this retreat of 
Javan, is undoubtedly the best in the 
first canto, with the exception of 
those lines which pourtray his charac- 
ter in such a clear and powerful man- 
ver. Weare sorry our limits will not 
allow us to give them entire. 
“ Quick his eye and changeable its ray, 
As the sun glancing through a vernal day ; 
\ud like the lake, by storm or moonlight 
seen, 

With darkening furrows or cerulean mien, 

His countenance, the mirror of his breast, 

The calm or trouble of his soul express’. 

As vears enlarged his form, in moody 
hours, 

His mind betray’d its weak 
powers 5 

Alike his fairest hopes and strangest fears 

Were nursed in silence, or divulged with 
tears ; 

The fulness of his heart repress’d his 
tongue, 

Thongh none might rival Javan when 
he sung. 

He loved, in lonely indolence reclined, 

To watch the clouds, and listen to the 
wind ; 

But from the north, when snow and tem- 
pest came, 

His nobler spirit mounted into flame ; 

With stern delight he roam/’d the howling 
woods, 

Or hung in eestacy o’er headlong floods. 

Meanwhile excursive fancy long’d to view 

The world, which yet by fame alone he 
knew.” 


ness with its 


The second Canto is all Elysium. 
Javan arrives at the place where he 
had formerly parted with Zillah, when 
he withdrew from the Patriarch’s glen, 
and there again discovers her in a 
bower asleep. As he believes it im- 
proper to stand beholding her in this 
situation, he conceals himself in the 
thicket, and plays on his flute, whilst 
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his fair one’s slumbers are visited by 
the most delightful and ominous 
dreams respecting her supposed absent 
lover. She awakes at length—Javan 
does not make himself known, and 
female pride in her forbidding her to 
eaten him, they separate after 
a short interview; she to tend her 
father’s flock, and he to find the 
dwelling of Enoch. We refrain quot- 
ing from any of the parts immediately 
connected with the interview of the 
two lovers, that we may afford our- 
selves space to make one or two ex- 
tracts from this Canto, which will place 
Mr. Montgomery in a superior point 
of view asa descriptive poet. The 
following is the description given of 
the forest through which Javan had 
passed, previous to his interview with 


Zillah : 


‘*Steep the descent, and wearisome the 


way ; 

The twisted boughs forbade the light of 
day ; 

No breath from heaven refresh’d the sultry 
gloom, 

The arching forest seem’d one pillar’d 
tomb. 


There, as the massy foliage, far aloof 

Display da dark impenetrable roof, 

So, gnarl’d and rigid, claspt and inter- 
wound, 

An uncc .th maze of roots emboss’d the 
ground : 

Midway beneath, the sylvan wild assumed 

A milder aspect, shrubs and flowerets 
bloom’d ; 

Openiags of sky, and little plots of green, 

And showers of sun-beams through the 
eaves Were seen.’ 

What follows is a description of the 

place where Javan parted with Zillah 

when he left the Patriarch’s glen ; 

it is, perhaps, more beautiful than the 

above, but the latter is more credit- 

able to the author, in consequence of 

its being a more faithful copy after 

nature. 

“ Sweet was the scene ! apart the cedars 
stood, 

A sunny inlet open’d in the wood ; 

With vernal tints the wild-briar thicket 
glows, 

For here the desert flourish’d as the rose ; 

From sapling trees, with lucid foliage 
crown’d, 

Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the 

und, 

Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run 

To hang their silver blossoms in the sun ; 

Deer velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 

Waere trodden flowers their richest odours 

breathe ; 


O’er all the bees, with murmuring music, 
flew 

From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew ; 

While insect myriads, in the solar gleams, 

Glaneed to and fro, like intermingling 
beams; 

So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the 
air, 

It seem'd a place where angels might 
repair, 

And tune their harps beneath those tran- 
quil shades, 

To morning songs, or moonlight sere- 
nades.” 


In the third Canto, Javan makes a 
most beautiful and pathetic soliloquy 
on Zillah’s desertion of him ; after 
which he reaches the ruins of his na- 
tive cottage, and thence proceeds to 
Enoch’s dwelling, where he is kindly 
received by the venerable Patriarch. 
The description of the ruined cottage 
and the Patriarch’s glen, both of 
which are to be found in this Canto, 
add great weight to the specimens 
which we have already. given of Mr. 
Montgomery’s descriptive powers : 
as they are not long, we can find a 
place for both here— 


——— — 





he gazed around, 

In wistful silence, eyed those walls de- 
cay’d, 

Between whose chinks the lively lizard 
play’d ; 

The moss-clad timbers, loose and lapsed 
awry, 

Threatening ere long in wider wreck to 
lie ; 

The fractured roof, through which the sun- 
beams shone, 


With rank unflowering verdure  over- 
grown ; 

The prostrate fragments of the wicker- 
door, 

And reptile traces on the damp green 
floor.”’ 


The author has been very happy in 
his choice of the last line. The Patri- 
arch’s glen would be an ornament to 
the canvas, were it drawn with as 
much beauty, and as faithfully, as it is 
described by the poet. 


“Deep was that valley, girt with rock and 
wood ; 

Tn rural groups the scaiter’d hamlet stood ; 

Tents, harbours, cottages, adorn’d the 
scene, 

Gardens and fields, and shepherds’ walks 
between ; 

Through all, a streamlei, from its moun- 
tain-source, 

Seen but by stealth, pursued its willowy 
course.”? 
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in the fourth Canto, Enoch relates 
to Javan the circumstances attending 
the death of Adam ; no part of the 
poem affords so many elegant speci- 
mens of true feeling as ths. We 
give that passage which places before 
the reader in such a powerful and 
pathetic manner, the grief and anxious 
solicitude of Eve for Adam, when she 
reer him unexpectedly in his dying 
our — 


“She sprang, es smitten with a mortal 
wound, 

Forward, and cast herself upon the ground 

At Adain’s feet; baif-rising in despair, 

Him from our arms she wildly strove to 
tear; 

Repell’d by gentle violence, she press’d 

His powerless hand to her convulsive 
breast, 

And kneeling, bending o’er him, full of 
fears, 

Warm on his bosom shower’d her silent 
tears. 

Light to hiseyes at that refreshment came, 

They open’d on her in a transient flame ; 

-- And art thou here, my Life! my 
Love ' he cried, 
‘Faithful in death to this congenial 

side ? 

Thus let me bind thee to my breaking 
heart, 

One dear, one bitter moment, ere we part.’ 

—‘ Leave me not, Adam! leave me not 
below ; 

With thee I tarry, or with thee I go.’ 

She said, and yielding to his faint em- 
brace, 

Clung round his neck, and wept upon his 
face. 

Alarming recollection soon return’d, 

Ilis fever’d frame with growing anguish 
burn’d : 

Ah! then, as Nature’s tendcerest impulse 
wrought, 

With fond solicitude of love she sought 

To sooth his limbs upon their grassy bed, 

And make the pillow easy to his head ; 

She wiped his reeking temples with her 


hair ; 

She shook the leaves to stir the sleeping 
air ; 

Moisten‘d bis lips with kisses ; with her 
breath 


Vainly essay’d to quell the fire of Death, 

That ran and revell’d through his swollen 
veins 

With quicker pulses, and severer pains.” 


In the fifth Canto, Enoch leads 
Javan to the burying-place of the 
Patriarchs, it being the anniversary of 
the fall of Adam, to whom it was the 
custom on such days to offer sacrifice. 
The prophecy of Enoch is also in this 
Canto, and is executed in a very bold 


and masterly manner. The burying- 

place of the Patriarchs, is described 

with so much beauty, that we cannot 

pass it over without quoting it as a 

passage of great merit. 

‘“* The little heaps were ranged in comely 
rows, 

With walks between, by friends and 
kindred trod, 

Who dress’d_ wiib 
hailow’d sod : 

No sculptured monument was taught to 
breathe 

His praises, whom the worm devour’d 
beneath ; 

The high, the low, the mighty, and the 
fair, 

Equal in death, were undistinguish’d 
there : 

Yet not a hillock moulder’d near that spot, 

By one dishonour’d or by all forgot ; 

‘To some warm heart the poorest dust was 
dear, 

From some kind eye the meanest claim’d 
a tear. 

And oft the living, by affection led, 

Were wont to walk in spirit with their 


duteous hands each 


dead, 

Where no dark cypress cast a doleful 
gloom, 

No blighting yew shed poison o’er the 
tomb, 

But white and red with intermingling 
flowers, 

The graves look’d beautiful in sun and 
showers. 

Green myrtles fenced it, and beyond their 
bound, 


Ran the clear rill with ever-murmuring 
sound ; 


*Twas nota scene for Grief to nourish 
care, 
It breathed of hope, and moved the heart 
to prayer.”’ 

In the sixth Canto, Javan has a 
second interview with Zillah, who 
betrays her affection for him, in conse- 
~< of the anxiety she expresses 
or his safety, and her wish to perish 
by the sword of the invaders so that 
he might live. After this, Javan 
visits the dwellings of his neighbours, 
whom he had not yet seen since his 
late return home, and sings to his 
harp, whilst they are assembled round 
him in the evening. He commences 
with a beautiful address to Twilight ; 
after which follows Jubal’s song on 
the creation, a piece of sacred poetry, 
= without a rival in the English 
anguage. In his song, Javan also 
exemplifies the power of music, by 
showing what a happy revolution it 
wrought formerly in the disposition of 
Cain, as he was about to murder 
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Jubal whilst playing on his harp. Our 
limits will not admit more than one 
short extract from this Canto, and we 
offer the following, which carries its 
own great character with it, as strongly 
as it ‘desc ribes that of the unfortunate 
Cain, when his dark soul was medita- 
ting the murder of the bard— 


‘ ——- Grim before b'm lay, 
Couch’d like a lion watching for his 
prey, 
With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 
Vix’d, like the gazing serpent’s, on the 
lyre, 
An awlul form, that through the gloom 
appear’d, 
Half brute, half human; whose terrific 
beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 
Like eagle’s plumage, ruffled by the air, 
Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of 
grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic 
face, 
Deep-ploughed by Time, and ghastly pale 
with woes, 
hat goaded till remorse to madness 
rose 5 
Haunted by phantoms, he had fled his 
home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam; 
Wild as the waves, and wandering as the 
wind, 
No art could tame him, and no chains 
could bind : 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 
Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d 
head ; 
His brain was smitten by the sun et noon, 
His heart was witber’d by the cold night- 
moon,” 
In the seventh Canto, the glen of 
the Patriarch is entered during tlie 
night, and they and their families 
carried aw ay captive by a detachment 
from the army of the invaders. They 
submit to their enemy without betray- 
ing a want of resignation : and having 
travelled all night, find themselves in 
the morning, on the top of a moun- 
tain, where, while they halt, they offer 


to. the Almighty “the sacrifice of 


prayer and praise.” Having descended 
the mountain, they pass by the tomb 
of Abel, which Enoch points out to 
Javan, and relates the circumstances 
attending his death, as occasioned by 
the murderer Cain. Javan relates to 
Enoch in return, an account of the 
origin of their present invaders, be- 
lieved to be the descendants of Cain, 
and who are called giants, from their 
great bulk and stature. The Canto 
concludes with the relation of the 
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singular occurrences attending the 
birth and early adventures of the 
giant King, leader of the host, come 
toinvade Eden. The awful character 

of the foster sire, by whom this last 
mentioned personage was brought up, 
may be sufficient to prepare the minds 
of our readers for one of his early ad- 
ventures, 


“© A Goatherd fed his flock on many a 

steep, 

Where Eden’s rivers swell the southern 
deep 5 

A melancholy man, who dwelt alone, 

Yet far abroad his evil fame was known 

The first of woman born, that might 
presume 

To wake the dead bones mouldering in 
the tomb, 

Ard, from the gulph of uncreated night, 

Call phantoms of futurity to light. 

"Twas said his voice could stay the fall- 
ing flood, 

Eclipse the sun, and turn the moon to 
blood, 

Xoll back the planets on their golden 
cars, 

And from the firmament unfix the stars. 

Spirits of fire and air, of sea and land, 

Came at his call, and flew at his com- 
mand; 

His spells so potent, that his changing 
breath 

Open’d or shut the gates of life and 
death. 

O’er nature’s powers he claim'd supreme 
controul, 

And held communion with all Nature’s 
soul : 

The name and place of every herb he 
knew, 

Its healing balsam, or pernicious dew 

The meanest reptile, and the noblest 
birth 

Of ocean’s caverns, or the living earth, 

Obey’d bis mandate:—Lord of all the 


rest, 

Man more than all his hidden art con- 
fess’d, 

Cringed to bis face, consulted, and re- 
vered 


His oracies,—detested him and fear’d.”’ 


The following is the early adventure 
of the giant king, whose delight in his 
boy hood was to brave the river’s 
wrath, to wrestle with the waves ; and 
when torrents had swollen the furious 
tide, to ride on the foamy surge. 


“ Once on a cedar, from its mountain 
throne 

Pluckt by the tempest, forth he sail’d 
alone, 

And reach’d the gulph:—with eye of 
eager fire, 
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And flushing cheek, he watch’d the shores 
retire, 

Till sky and water wide around were 
spread 5 

—Straight to the sun he thought his 
voyage led, 

With shouts of transpert hail’d its setting 
light, 

And follow’d all the long and lonely 
night; 

But ere the morning-star expired, he 
found 

ilis stranded bark once more on earthly 
ground. 

Tears, wrung from secret shame, suffused 
his eyes, 

When in the east he saw the sun arise — 

Pride quickly echeck’d :—young 
ambition burn 'd 

For bolder enterprize, as be retarn’d.”’ 


them 


The eighth Canto commences with 
an animated and beautiful address to 
the spirit or soul of the lyre, put in 
the mouth of the giant king’s minstrel, 
who immediately after, sings the 
praises of his monarch, and describes 
the destruction of the remnant of his 
enemies’ forces in an assault by land 
and water, on their encampment, be- 
tween the forest on the castern plain 
of Eden, and the river to the west. 
The king during the song of the min- 
strel, is represented on the summit of 
a mountain beneath the shade of aged 
trees, and encompassed by all his 
giant chiefs. While the latter trem- 
bled to hear the dreadful account of 
their own deeds, his soul remains 
unmoved, and his look is often turned 
to the west whilst his thoughts are 
labouring with the ambitious design 
of even storming the mount of Para- 
dise. At the conclusion of the bard’s 
song, the trumpet summons the ap- 
pearance of the captive Patriarchs and 
their families before the giant king 
and his chieftains. 

To quote the beautiful passages 
found in this Canto, would be to quote 
every line in it. We must confine 
ourselves to one alone, and it is that 
characteristic of the great giant king 
in all his strength and pride of con- 
quest. 


** Exalted o’er the vassal chiefs, be- 
hold 
Their sovereign, cast in nature’s mightiest 
mould ; 
Beneath an oak, whose woven boughs 
display’d 
A verdant canopy of light und shade, 
Throned ona rock the giant king appears, 
In the full manhood of five hundred years ; 
His robe, the spoils of lions, by bis might 


od 


Dragg’d from their dens, or slain in chase 
or fight; 

His raven locks unblanch’d by withering 
lime, 

Amply dishevell’d o’er his brow sublime ; 

His dark eyes, flush’d with restless 
radiance, gleam 

Like broken moonlight rippling on the 


stream, 
Grandeur of soul, which nothing might 
uppal, 


And nothing satisfy if less than all, 

Had stamp’d upon his air, bis torm, bis 
face, 

The character of calm and awful grace ; 

But divest cruelty, by guilt represt, 

Lurk’d inthe dark volcano of his breast, 

ln silence brooding, like the secret power, 

That springs the earthquake at the mid- 
night hour. 

Canto the ninth.—The Giant King 
is overjoyed on beholding the patri- 
archs in his power, and is determined 
to offer up their blood ere morning 
asaprice for that aid which he expects 
from his demons when he is to storm 
the mount of Paradise. On beholding 
Javan among the crowd, his wrath is 
raised to the highest, and he orders 
his slaves in a vehement tone to smite 
him, fling his limbs into the flames, 
and scatter his ashes to the wind. 
Javan is already pleading before there 
is time for the orders of the tyrant to 
be put in execution, and as he con- 
cludes by observing that he dies happy 
if he dies alone, Zillah on a sudden 
makes her appearance, when a very 
affecting scene takes place between 
the two lovers. This is at length in- 
terrupted by the awful sound of the 
voice of the Goatherd, the old foster 
sire of the giant king, who having flung 
himself in adoration before the tyrant, 
and acted in a very demon-like man- 
ner for a considerable time, to the 
terror of the awe-struck beholders, 
pretends at length to discover the 
secret attending the birth of the king, 
by declaring that the sun himself is his 
celestial sire, and the moon his mother, 
who consigned her babe to him in 
secresy tobe a blessing to all mankind. 
Shortly after this declaration he pro- 
poses his deification by ordering the 
giant chiefs to pour out the blood of 
the patriarchs as an offering to their 
king. But as he continues his blas- 
phemous harangue, and has occasion 
to mention the name of Gop, a spasm 
of horror withers up his trame at the 
most sacred word; and while the 
king and his chieftains look sore 
amazed in silent expectation on their 
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sorcerer, Enoch, amidst a dead silence, 

makes his sudden appearance, at sight 

of whom the giant monarch shook— 

*“* Shook like Belshuzzer, in his festive 
hall, 

When the band wrote his judgment on the 
wall.” 

Our space will admit but a short 
extract from this Canto, for which 
reason we give the description of the 
Goatherd, foster sire of the giant king. 


“«____. scarcely seem’d be of the sons of 
earth ; 

Unchronicled the hour that gave him 
birth ; 


Though shrunk his cheek, his temples 
deeply plough’d, 

Keen was his vulture-eye, bis strength un- 
bow’d ; 

Swarthy his features: venerably grey, 

His beard dishevell’d o’er his bosom lay $ 

Bald was his front; but, white as snow 
behind, 

His ample locks were scatter’d to the 
Wind ; 

Naked he stood, save round his loins azone 

Of shagged fur, and o’er his shoulders 
thrown 


A serpent’s skin, that cross’d his breast, 
and round 

His body thrice in glittering volumes 
wound, 

In the tenth Canto Enoch foretells 
the malediction ready to light upon 
the heads of the sorcerer and the 
giant king, in addition with what is 
to happen about the time of the 
general deluge. The sorcerer he said 
was doomed to roam an out-cast for 
ever, and to live the scoff and scorn 
of mankind more than he had been 
its terror and adoration before; and 
his monarch was to be snatched from 
the pinnacle of his glory before morn- 
ing by a death without a name, and 
his carcass left a prey for the wolves 
to slumber on at sunrise. As Enoch 
concludes by putting the utmost power 
of the giants to defiance, they and 
their leader rush instantaneously to 
smite him in death, when they are 
utterly and shamefully foiled in 
the attempt by the immediate ascension 
of the prophet into heaven in the 
sight of all his fellow brethren. Javan 
feeling himself endued by the divine 
spirit of Enoch, conducts the Patriarchs 
and their families through the host of 
the giants unhurt. The latter endea- 
vour in the night-time to storm the 
mount of paradise, but the tempest 
rises, and showers sleet and hailstones 
in their faces, while the wind and 


waters are in dreadful commotion alt 
around, and an earthquake rocks the 
agonizing earth beneath, which com- 
pletely unnerve their strength by 
overwhelming them with _ terror. 
Coming on morning they are entirely 
routed by the fiery cherubims taking 
the field on winged coursers, and 
during their precipitate flight their 
king isslain, agreeable to the prophecy 
of Enoch, by some unknown hand 
among his own people. The panic 
strieken legions fly homewards, leaving 
all their spoil and arms behind them, 
by which the natives of Eden find 
themselves greatly enriched, and freed 
henceforth from the terrors and danger 
of war, they lead a life of happiness 
and peace. 

We are greatly afraid that these 
brief contents which we have given 
of each canto of “ The World Be- 
fore The Flood,’ accompanied with 
our few extracts and observations, 
will be found very inadequate to the 
purpose for which we have intended 
them,—that‘of placing the great worth 
of Mr. Montgomery’s principal poem 
before the view of our readers in a 
true and clear light. Did our limits 
admit us to give more expanded con- 
tents of the cantos, and make extracts 
more long and numerous than we 
have done, attended also with our 
observations, we should have been 
enabled not only to show the great 
merit of the story and its parts to 
fuller advantage, but likewise to let it 
be seen how ably these parts are em- 
bodied by the strength and richness 
of these powers in the language of 
poetry with which our poet is so libe- 
rally endowed. During our perusal 
of the entire of the poem, we have 
met with but very little, indeed, which 
could create in us any serious objec- 
tions. We should wish, however, that 
the subjects of the latter Cantos had 
obtained a situation in some earlier 
part of the poem than they really have. 
It will be recollected that the invasion 
of Eden, by the descendants of Cain, 
is the foundation of the story; with 
this we are made acquainted at the 
commencement of the first canto, but 
from that part, until so far back as the 
seventh Canto,we hear little or nothing 
of the invaders. We have heard it 
laid as a material fault to this poem, 
that it is not sufficiently dramatic: to 
this objection we are sorry Mr. Mont- 
gomery has not left it in our power 
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to raise another; but we can say, 
that had the defect which we have 
alluded to, never existed, it seems 
very probable that his poem would 
never have been charged with this 
last mentioned fault, or if so, that the 
charge would have been without a 
proper foundation. What we would 
next object to, is a frequent want of 
connexion between the lines of the 
couplet. Pope has been censured 
severely by the critics for mostly 
closing every couplet or two lines of 
his elaborate poetry with a period; 
and whilst Mr. Montgomery seems to 
have carefully avoided this studied 
defect, he has unfortunately, and we 
believe unwittingly, fallen into one not 
less serious,—that of making sucli a 
pause at the end of the first line of 
the couplet as completely bars the 
progress of its natural flow into the 
second, and consequently ruins its 
best effect. As this is a defect of 
some moment, and not unworthy the 
observation of both the critic and the 
oet, we shall endeavour toexemplify 
it more clearly by ar instance of it 
from the work. We give the four 
first lines of that beautiful passage 
descriptive of the forest, and which 
has been already quoted.— 


“Steep the descent, and wearisome the 


way ; 
The twisted boughs forbade the light of 
day ; 


No breath from heaven refresh’d the sul- 
try gloom, 

The arching forest seem’d one pillar’d 
tomb. 

Did Mr. Montgomery leave it in 
our power to point out ten times the 
number of such faults as we have now 
shown, his beauties are still so great and 
so many, that we can suppose they 
would be more than amply sufficient 
to remove every evil prejudice that 
these imagined defects might create, on 
first consideration, towards the real 
merits of his poem. Was the 
“World before the Flood” the pro- 
duction of a juvenile poet, we would 
have shown more of its beauties than 
we have, and been less attentive to 
Its blemishes; yet when it is viewed 
in the light of what it really is,—a 
poem universally read and admired, 
and from the pen of him whose fame 
has been long established as a poet— 
it will be found on consideration more 
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essential to show how it might have 
been still more beautiful, than to tell 
the world merely what they know 
already—that it is a work of superior 
merit. It cannot, therefore, be preju- 
dicial to the character of such a pro- 
duction, that our limits will not eduaie 
us to lay before our readers the merits 
of its parts when combined and form- 
ing a whole, as we have done in viewin 
them separately. We can only find 
space, in concluding, to make one brief 
allusion to the great disparity between 
Montgomery and a living poet of his 
own country—not in their writings, 
but in the difficulties they had to 
surmount, on attaining the eminence 
of their present popularity. The 
cotemporary of our author has always 
had the good fortune to have many 
friends among the reviewers; and from 
the appearance of his first poem to that 
which he produeed about two or three 
months ago, he has been applauded 
and encouraged by them on every 
occasion, though, strange to say, this 
has not produced a wonderful effect, 
since the difference between his first and 
last performance, is, in point of merit, 
difficult to observe, though neither, 
notwithstanding all the labour and 
time employed in the execution, rises 
in a very conspicuous manner above 
mediocrity. A picture entirely the 
reverse of this must be drawn, in order 
to show what Montgomery had to 
encounter: to the number of friends 
which his cotemporary had in the 
literary world, he seems to have had 
as many enemies over whom his genius 
had to gain undoubted victories ere 
the prejudices excited to his disad- 
vantage were removed, and his merits 
as an amiable, but injured poet, uni- 
versally acknowledged. That this 
requited a mind endowed with su- 
perior strength and talent cannot 
be denied, and particularly when 
it is recollected that such harsh 
treatment has been the means of 
precipitating a Kirke White, and a 
Keats, to an early grave, and that 
modern days afford but two instances 
only in which it has been victoriously 
trampled upon. Every reader ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the 
literary career of Byron and Montgo- 
mery, need not be told the names of 
the individuals we allude to in this 
exception, 
D 
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THEATRICALS ; 


THEIR 


INFLUENCE AND 


ABUSES. 


“ Veluti in speculum.” 


NEVER was the theatre in higher 
fashion than at the present moment; 
its excellence, its attractions, its ex- 
pence, its increase in nuinbers, a!l 
conspire to prove this fact. We not 
only often borrow our characters from 
the stage, making our whole life a 
scenic representation, but we take our 
companions, nay, even our wives, 
from the pupils of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene; it is, therefore, certainly the 
proper time to analyze its merits and 
demerits, to examine its improvements, 
to correct abuses which may have 
crept into it, as much in the audience 
as in the performers, and to select 
from it the useful and instructive, the 
graceful and elegant, leaving its levi- 
ties, trivialities, aud tendency to ener- 
vate and promote idleness to the herd, 
to those gregarious animals of our po- 
pulation, who collect in our theatres 
merely to kill time, to satisfy curiosity, 
to see and be seen, or for more cri- 
minal purposes of appointment or 
speculation. 

There are those who deny the im- 
provement of the stage, either in acting 
or In composition; im the latter it is 
true that we have no second Shak- 
speare; but in the former, added deli- 
cacy, better style, chaster costume, 
multiplied auxiliaries, in scenery, de- 
eorations, music, &c. &e., must be 
allowed by every one who is not an 
old, cold, and disappointed being, and 
a “daudator temporis acti.” Never 
had we more lovely women, nor more 
able and sensible actors; never a 
greater variety of style, the taste of the 
foreign and true British drama in our 
first theatres, with all the talent of the 
Continent, in every department of the 
vocal and instrumental ; of the dance, 
the pantomime, and pageantry, in our 
opera house and winter theatres; to- 
gether with the equestrian, gladiatorial, 
and the gymnasia of the ancients, on 
our summer and minor theatres; the 
vast addition of which, in numerical 


strength, evinces national wealth and 
prosperity (the olive being the tree 
under which the Graces repose), and 
afford a bill of fare for every palate, 
whilst no expence is spared to delight 
the public: thus far is undeniable. 

We now come to an examination 
of the influence which the stage has 
on our manners, and to its growing 
popularity. That “ all the world’s a 
stage,” is a maxim of the immortal 
bard of England, and this position is 
strengthened by Voltaire, who asserts 
that kings, ministers, generals, and 
civilians, the grave professions, and 
the votaries of pleasure, are acting all 
their life; even on the scaffold, a part 
of heroism, doing violence to nature, 
has been, and continues to be per- 
formed, the object popular applause, 
the approbation of men; such is the 
poet's and the player’s reeompence— 
the meed of praise, a name whilst 
living; a tablet, a bust, statue, or co- 
lumn, when no more!—but that these 
ends should be attained, the drama 
must adhere to its first institution, it 
must embrace the first objects for 
which it was created ; it must be faith- 
ful to nature and to them; it must be, 
according to our device, borrowed 
from the theatre itself, the mirror of 
the mind, the glass reflecting the pas- 
sions, the manners, the follies of man- 
kind— 


“© Unmix’d with baser matter.” 


Those passions, manners and _ fol- 
lies must not grovel, they must 
soar above hidecus vice, low cor- 
ruption, abject depravity, and stul- 
tified mummery; the scene must 
be ever above such _ disgusting 


figures which disgrace the respectable 
part of society, and are only fit for 
booths in fairs ; it ought to be always 
as dignified as possible, except m 
familiar comedy, where private life 
more closely touches our sympathies 
and speaks to every heart, the main 
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object then of the stage is, to laud 
virtue, to hold up vice to horror, to 
elevate the sentiments of the spectators, 
and to warn them against the deceits 


and tricks of nature, by the mask of 


satire and the exhibition of vanity and 
folly, in their appropriate garb; the 
more faithful the picture therefore is, 
the greater its attraction and effect: to 
caricature, needs much skill and ma- 
nagement, since over painting and 
over acting defeat their purpose, both 
off and on the stage. Plays were 
formerly rhapsodies, ‘but as the more 
enlightened ages beamed upon us, 
they assumed a nobler character, and 
the less rhapsodical they are, the more 
in union, harmony and good kee ping 
with true representation and «genuine 
taste. Tragedy stepped forward first in 
splendid garb, with noble sentiment and 
noble deed, with actions suited to the 
mighty subject, and skilful contri- 
vance to captivate the mind; the 
lighter fascinations were given to 
- comedy, but Horace very sensibly 
tells us, that she may borrow the 
elevation of sentiment, and charms of 
sensibility. 


“Intendum tamen et vocem comedia 
tollit, 
Tratusque chremes, tumido delitigatore.” 


In sentimental comedy, or tragic” 
comedy, we have delicate specimens 
of this kind of performance, and 
abundance of actors and actresses to 
do justice to their parts; genteel 
comedy is of more modern date, but 
it is exquisitely entertaining, of high 
utility, and we deeply regret to see 
its decline ; have we not a number of 
subjects which might yet inspire the 
pen in this way, although the great 
Sheridan is no more. In the ages of 
war and chivalry, the praises of living 
lieroes were su} ects for the drama; in 
those of the sciences and of a more 
polished era, the historic page, whe- 
ther remote or proximate, ancient or 
modern, became matter for represen- 
tation; but Shakspeare, taking dis- 
tance and time in his own hands, has 
delineated the feelings and passions 
of every clime, and every breast, 
where he could do so effectively and 
becomingly, and, since his day, we 
have attained to an excellence almost 
unequalled in all the polished globe ; 
far be it from me to remove the bays 
from the venerable bruws of Racine, 
Corneille, Boileau and Voltaire, their 
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productions will always be admirable, 
but we are no where outdone by them; 
and our present borrowings of light 
matter from the French school, en- 
courages light taste and morals, and 
betrays a poverty engendered by idle- 
ness, for there is no dearth at home, 

no want of a creative power, but a 
fashion has crept in, which ought to 
be weeded from our dramatic garde Ds 
at least sufficiently to admit only the 
flowers from the Paris market, without 
its wild plants and poisonous herbs— 
far from the British stage and British 
fair, from the ear of modesty and the 
eye of immaculacy be all the flippant 
illusions, warm fallacies, double en- 
fendres, and obvious obscenity, of the 
Boulevards and elsewhere. We have 
pruned the redundancies of the bard 
of Avon, those wild shoots that suit 
not modern taste, and why should 
we admit them of foreign growth? 
Many of our finest tragedies, and best 
comedies, (and amougst the former, 
Romeo and Juliet) would not be 
listened to as first written—yet we tole- 

rate indelicacies of continental form 
and fashion. Having now established 
our superiority, one word on the 
ascendancy of the stage over our con- 
duct and inclinations. ‘The fascina- 
tions of the stage are many and power- 
ful ; from the stage-box to the green- 
room, every thing i is seen in the most 
favorable light; youth embellished by 
dress, not confined to the mere mode 
of the day, but taking from Greece 
and Rome, from fiction and reality, 
from the description of the poet and 
the painter, whatever of beauty and 
of grace is most calculated to increase 
the power of pleasing, and giving to 
lovely originals the form and pressure 
of the finest models; thence it is that 
our senses are taken by surprise, and 
that the captivations of the heart pro- 
duce so many matches in high life, 
with those who having played the 
heroine, the spirit, genius, or sylph 
upon the dramatic boards, are pro- 
moted to act in the representations of 
high life; the stage too, has necome 
like a bazaar of omamental attire, 
from whence all may learn, from the 
prince to the barrister, the gracefulness 
of folds, the management of rich 
flowing dr: apery, the sweep of trains 
and the most becoming adjustments 
of costume, and it is from thence, 
together with the best pictures, 
that female irresistibility acquires its 
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last arrow, and that a little stage-effect 
may be stolen to exhibit in private 
life. Of the theatres and performers, 
who are closely followed by the ama- 
teur corps, enough has been said: 
we will now come to some abuses to 
be reformed, to some fashionable 
transgressions of the audience, and to 
a comparison betwixt our London 
theatres and those on the Continent. 
The noise of our houses is one an- 
noyance ; it proceeds, I allow, mostly 
from the lower classes; but there are 
flirts and exquisites, idlers and 
insipids, who sin in this way, 
also deaur who, affecting to be 
tired of all amusement, and to whom 
nothing is new, drawl, and lisp, 
and talk, if not loud, sufficiently 
audible to disturb the attention of 
others ; tittering young ladies, and 
coquettes more advanced in life, who 
make a whispering buzz, and by their 
telegraphic signs to the beau monde 
in other boxes, and all the maneurres 
of eyes, and fans, and French gesti- 
culation in their manners, draw off 
the interest which would otherwise 
be given to the drama itself. Some of 
these aimables not unfrequently be- 
tween the acts, turn their backs upon 
the spectators; then again, the ani- 
malculi which peep in from box to 
box, level their glasses at all around, 
strive for a seat in the stage box, and 
articulate as loud as possible, ‘ There's 
not a soul here that one knows; 
this addressed to a brother exquisite ; 
or ** Where’s lady Mary? did not 
the countess say she'd be here to 
night? Box keeper, let me into that 
box where the three ladies are in 
front.” All this is insufferable. I know 
that it will be objected to me 
that abroad, the play houses are con- 
verted into coffee houses; that ices, 
coffee, and even suppers, are taken in 
them; that a blind is occasionally 
drawn over the front in Italy, for a 
party eating as unconcernedly as if 
they were at an hotel; this I have 
been eye-witness to, and have seen 
countesses and baronesses smoking in 
Germany during a greater part of the 
evening's entertainment ; but, in the 
fit instance, their boxes are their 
roperty, they are hired like their 
ings, they may eat, drink and 
sleep in them, transact business in a 
tone of voice decently low, make en- 
ents, or what they please, and 
y are paid as little attention to, as 


they heed those around them, the 
thing being tolerated there, which we 
should think abominable here; and 
why? because we are a thinking 
people, a people to whom appearance 
and decorum are every thing; be- 
cause, free as we are, we owe much to 
the community and much to ourselves ; 
levity in public would tarnish reputa- 
tion at once, and be put down by the 
middle rank of life, who would con- 
sider themselves insulted by it; nay 
the actors could not play to audiences 
thus conducting themselves; there is 
with us no transition from the eccen- 
tricities above named, to bravo! divine? 
admirable! bravissimo! (naming the 
performer) dravi tuttz, This suits 
not the steady character of our nation, 
and although we do not see the trances 
and raptures, the languishings and 
closing of eyes, nor all the demonstra- 
tion of feeling and virtue, we have 
the reality of them, and it will be 
marked in becoming bright eyes, 
gentle female smiles, added gravity 
and impressive silence, the favorite of 
the public will be received with heart 
and hand, and broad humour will call. 
forth broad grins, Another abuse 
which demands reforming, is the 
encores, and, above all, the struggle 
for mastery as to carrying them ; admi- 
ration becomes selfish when we 
fatigue a performer with it, the exer- 
tion of repetition is often too much 
for the singer, or other performer, 
and when of the softer sex, it becomes 
cruel to expect it; besides it seldom 
occurs that the second effort equals 
the first, an alteration painful to all 
parties generally ensues; fortunately 
for the spectators, scenes, and scenic 
events or effects cannot be repeated, 
(save only in the case of an amateur 
actor who died twice) otherwise they 
would lose all their agency on the 
senses; im vocal and instrumental 
music, the same thing occurs, the ear 
should seem as if its enjoyment could 
only flow from reflection, and it was 
the practice of an exquisite judge of 
music, abroad, to place himself near 
the box door, towards the moment 
when a conclusive touch of harmony 
was about to meet his ear, and, — 
stealing away with the dying sound, 
he would retire unperceived to digest 
the melodious banquet in solitude and 
retirement. Such is true taste; such 
conduct, although not exactly appli- 
cable in that way at all times, may 
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sometimes enable a soul of sentiment 
and fire, to enjoy the genuine plea- 
sure derived from the scenic feast, 
either by quitting the theatre with a 
fine impression of acting on the mind, 
or by letting the ne plus ultra of the 
melodious power be the last musical 
morceau listened to; this, however, 
will never do for people who go to 


theatres for variety, nor for those who 
want to get the most they can for 
their money—that the chastity and 
dignity of the British stage may be 
preserved in their integrity, is the ob- 
jectof these remarks, and the sincere 
wish of 


An ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, 


THE RAPTURE OF BENEFICENCE, 


A FRAGMENT. 


Joy! joy, for the blessings that fate hath given, 
This meritless hand of mine to bestow! 

Have | footed the amaranth meads of heav’n ? 
That flowers are springing wherever I go ? 


A queen rush'd out of her castle walls; 
Her step was hurried, her look was wild, 
For the flames were over her stately halls, 
And there stood at a casement her only child. 


“ ll give to the man who will save him now, 
The costliest treasures my realm has in store! *’ 
I saw the fair boy with a fearless brow, 
And I reach’d in a moment his chamber’s door. 


The air was black, but I thought it sweet, 

For I knew the young cherub was breathing it, too ; 
I laid the babe at it’s mother's feet, 

I beheld her clasp it, and off I flew. 


She proffer'd both riches and honors great 
To him who had acted that perilous part ; 
But the boon, though noble, was offer'd too late, 
I had carried a richer one home, in my heart. 


A captive pined in a sickly gleam, 

That skew'd him the toads of his dungeon-floor ; 
I bade him go back in the day’s broad beam, 

And enter his darkling cell no more. 


But I follow’d him softly out, to spy 
How the joy-drops down his cheek would rain, 
And to watch, as he dotingly gazed on high, 
Heaven's blue coming into his eyes again. 


I saw it, I saw it! and saw, as well, 
A wife on his neck and a child on his knee, 
And | thought, even then, ‘twould be hard to tell 


Which was the happier—i or he. 
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MISERIES OF AN ORTHOEPIST. 





** Difficile est propria lingua decere.” 


Horace. 


It is not above half a century that 
Orthoepy has been known, or studied 
amongst us asa distinct science. Be- 
fore that unhappy period, every man 
comfortably pronounced his words 
according to his fancy, and to the 
formation of his vocal organs. Thus 
the same letter was guttural, or nasal, 
broad or open, long or short, smother- 
ed or distinct, according to the con- 
venience of the speaker; and if a 
syllable were added to a short, or 
subtracted from a long word, nota 
soul ever said a syllable aboutit. But 
the progress of civilization is always 
attended by a decrease of individual 
as well as of national liberty, and that 
sad liberticide Mr. Walker, aware of 
this fact, gave the coup de grace to 
the glorious privilege of pronouncing 
ad libitum. 

My father was a worthy gentleman 
of the old school, and at the period of 
his education, it had not been the 
fashion at Eton to study French, and 
as to orthoepy as a science, it had 
never been thought of. The old 
gentleman, after the manner of those 
times, was deeply read in the Greek 
and Latin classics; was well versed 
in polemical divinity, had read all 
the ancient and modern metaphy- 
sicians, and had consumed gallons of 
oil in poring over the abstract sciences, 
But he lived to see many literary as 
well as political revolutions. Before 
he died, Greek had become a dead 
language, Latin was a mere nominal 
study, French had usurped its autho- 
rity and place—as to polemical divi- 
nity, to study it was a proof of old 
fashioned insanity; Paley had driven 
out all the ancient philosophers from 
Cambridge, the abstract sciences 
had made way for chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, cum plurimis aliis que 
nune perscribere longum est, But 
that which hurt the old gentleman 
most, was to see the management of 
the great horse and all the parade and 
science of the ménage go entirely out, 
and the youth take to horsemanship 
by instinct and genius, as Alexander 
did in conquering Bucephalus, But, 


mirabile dictu, fencing gave way to 
broad sword, and to pugilism, and as 
if caprice were never to end, every 
young lady began to study Sheridan, 
Nares and Walker, and to feel the 
most fastidious delicacy upon the 
pronunciation of the most common 
words, 

Thus the old gentleman could not 
say teete a teete (téte-a-téte) or, my 
shoe (Monsieur) without one of his 
daughters crying out, “My dear papa, 
I do assure you, that is not the way 
to pronounce it;” or if speaking his 
vulgar tongue, he talked of bagonets, 
(bayonets) potecaries, cowcumbers, 
chaney, vittles, and the like, he was 
sure to see some boarding school 
miss endeavouring to suppress her 
laughter, or to hear some pert jacka- 
napes assert that Nares in his orthoepy 
had stigmatized the old pronunciation 
as vulgar, and had taught the world 
how to speak properly. 

The old gentleman was often 
nettled at these interruptions, and 
was resolved to supply in the educa- 
tion of his sons, those deficiencies 
from which he had experienced so 
much mortification, He therefore 
commanded that I should be kept 
totally ignorant of Greek, and know 
very little of Latin, but that I should 
be made most erudite in French, (a 
great advantage in possessing so com- 
mon a commodity.) Of all things 
he enjoined that I should be a pro- 
found orthoepist, and study to be- 
come the very oracle of pronuncia- 
tion. This last injunction proves that 
the opposite, if wrong is not always 
sure to be right, for my worthy pro- 
genitor’s ignorance of orthoepy never 
inflicted upon him half the incon- 
venience, that my proficiency has 
inflicted. misery upon me. The 
wretchedness of having a musical ear 
and an accurate knowledge of pro- 
nunciation, exceeds all belief. 

How often have I been tortured in 
the stage box of Covent-garden theatre, 
by hearing our great classical actor 
John Kemble confound the thy and 
my with thee and me; I remember 
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once having lost one of the finest 
passages of Shakspeare by his excla- 
mation about “an.old man’s berd,” 
(beard), oneof the best scenes of the 
play had passed before I could com- 
prehend his meaning, and a second 
scene was nearly gone before I could 
recover my comprehension from the 
surprise into which this mispronun- 
ciation had thrown me. On another 
occasion, I was actually in a state of 
terror, by hearing the same actor ex- 
claim of the heroine of the piece, 
“« By heavens, my soul is full of hairs.” 
(hers.) But de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
—This actor, however, has, to my 
torment, left a legacy to the stage, of 
pronouncing the long f, like a squeezed 
Y—thus kind is seyened, although the 
parity does not take place in mind 
or wind. 

I have never been much affected by 
the mispronunciation of the clergy— 
I was from my youth accustomed to 
the orthodox monotony and drawl, 
and my mind is always too intensely 
wrapt in visions of the third heaven to 
criticise the parson’s pronunciation of 
particular words, 

But the bar, Mr. Editor, the bar, 
the bar—it is torment for an orthoe- 
pist to hear the mispronunciation of 
these gentlemen of the long robe— 
it is a bar to all the pleasures of 
oratory to hear the king’s English so 
terribly murdered. How it annoys 
me to hear “‘ a blustering perry-pated 
fellow tearing a syllable to rags”— 
to hear a lawyer with a red face and 
purple nose, apply to the bench fora 
writ of fiery faces, (fieri facias) as if 
nature had not already amply sup- 
plied him with that commodity. 
But the great fault of the bar is the 
confounding the U with the sound of 
double O, thus we have the words 
refoose, (refuse) undoo, (undue) 
noose, (news) mnoosense, (nuisance) 
and a thousand others equally barba- 
rous. It was but the other day, when 
a counsel, an eminent pleader, was 
reiterating the words doo (due) and 
undoo, (undue) that a witty attorney 
in the court observed, ‘“ if he goes on 
in that manner, he will do me and I 
shall be undone.”’ I hold it extremely 
indelicate for any Old Bailey pleader 
to harp upon the word noose (news) 
as it will infallibly remind his un- 
happy client of a noose of another 
sort. The bar are for ever talking 
of cumbitting, (combatting) they are 
cumbitting arguments, cumbitting 


doctrines, cumbitting propositions, 
and cumbitting against their learned 
friends ; now I hold cumbitting to be 
avile phrase. Ina iate action con- 
cerning a celebrated actress, with a 
court crowded to excess, how strange 
it was to hear a great lawyer declare 
that “ It was natteral for the lady's 
buzzum to be torn by the noose (news) 
of his inconstancy.” This was 
doubly absurd, for the very action 
arose out of the gentleman's refusin 
to tie or be tied by any matrimoni 
noose, 

But the ill choice of words, and 
positive solecisms, are as common at 
the bar of the legal profession, as at 
a bar of a less dignified description. 
Thus we hear a council declare, that 
“if his hands (not his tongue nor his 
papers) had not been ted by his 
instructions, the proceedings could 
not have been quashed (a most vile 
phrase) nor his client nonsooted and 
saddled with expence.” A _ learned 
judge is for ever using the phrase 
“whether or no,” (not) and in all 
proper Names pronouncing the eau as 
a double ee. Thus a Mrs, Beaumont 
is Mrs. Beemont, and we suppose b 
a parity of reasoning, a beauty would 
be a beety, and a beau would be a 
bee. The authority of a judge in 
matters of this sort is extremely great, 
and the barbarous legal accentuation 
of the substantive record, owes, says 
Walker, its origin solely to the habit 
of a learned judge of his day. 

I remember, when a sdolens in the 
box, losing my place in an anxious 
trial, from my simplicity and igno- 
rance. A learned counsel after con- 
tending for half an hour for the only 
= in dispute, kept saying to the 

ench, “ My Lud, ae Ludship will 
see that it is quite clear, it is undoubt- 
ed and beyond dispute.’ In the 
simplicity of my heart, I inferred that 
no lawyer would trouble the court 
with arguments to prove what was 
“quite clear and beyond dispute,” 
and I departed in peace, but the next 
day I found to my astonishment 
that the counsel had spoken on the 
point for two hours longer. 

As physicians are not orators, the 
bar compose the most intellectual 
auditory, and the highest school of 
elocution in the kingdom. How lament- 
able is it, that from negligence they 
should commit the faults I have been 
pointiag out, with many scores of 
others of the same description. 
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FLOS INCOGNITA. 


I KNOw not its name; but a lovelier flower 

Never bathed in the freshness of dew-fall or shower— 
Never bask'd in the sunbeam while sweetly it shone, 
And at evening smil'd out in a light of its own,— 
Nor did ever kind heaven so love to imbue 

Any fiow’ret’s young eyes with the best of its blue, 
As those that I see peeping up at the sky, 

And winning each moment the soul of its dye. 


It hath nof the dark stain of the violet’s leaf, 
In whose deepness of hue is a shadow like grief ; 
But the gay sunny mingling of warmth and of light, 
Where all that is pure and is joyous unite, 
Which kindles around from the face of a child, 
Ere life and her lore its fond looks have beguiled, 
From the taper of bliss which hath flung on a gaze, 
Thus doting and fix'd, the full charm of its blaze. 


Though its bed is a bank which the briar hangs over, 
You'd swear it can see through its thinly wrought cover ; 
Aye! see, perhaps, ev’n where the planets tell 
One another what buds they have touched with;their spell, 
Before morning awoke them in blushes and weeping 
To feel that they must have been look’d upon sleeping ; 
See !—yes, there's a ray on its meek bosom gleaming, 
Oh! mellower, softer, and welcomer far, 
Than ever could be from the tender eye streaming 
Of any but him, the one favorite star ! 
I know not its name,—and I wish not to know 
What e’en from the tongue of the heartless may flow; 
Though, perchance, I have heard it—as oft as our chime 
Pealing out its dull hymn ev'ry noon and eve time, 
Yet I knew not they spoke of my fairy-leaf'’d blossom, 
Nor knew they I made it the rose of my bosom ; 
Then, still—but by me—will I deem it unseen, 
Or unmark’d as my lov’d one, my soul’s garden-queen. 
And here,—in a world where the heart cannot hold 
In its hallow'd recess, as the diadem'd lover 
Of Rome, his wood-spirit Egeria, of old, 
Such another fair shade, but all eyes will discover, 
All tongues trumpet out the the soft secret, till sped 
Is its charm for the star whereby it long had been shrin'd, 
Like a vase-full of perfume, whose treasure hath fled, 
When unclos'd, and left bare to the thefts of the wind,— 
It is sweet to have something,—although but a gem 
From Flora’s green robe, such as yonder is glowing, — 
To dote on with passion too pure to condemn, 
And without any soul that would mock at us, knowing ; 
As something to sigh and to smile o’er, in turns, 
As the fever'd heart's ague now freezes, now burns: 
And oh! if desire had been always content, 
With enjoying just so much of heav’n as is pent | 
In the swale blue circlet of yon timid flow’er, 4 
No angel would ever have fall'n from his sphere, z 
Nor would man have had still to lament for the hour 4 
That o’ershadow'd his Eden—the heaven he had here. 4 
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LETTER FROM A VISITOR IN LONDON TO HIS 
FRIEND IN IRELAND. 


DEAR e*eee#es: 

IsHALL not quickly forget the hour 
when we parted at the quay of * ***, 
and the Captain shouting “go on,” 
the miraculous power of steam, with 
remorseless haste, separated fathers 
from their families, children from 
their parents, lovers from their mis- 
tresses, and me from my_ friend, 
With whatever expectations we may 
part from the land of our birth and the 
home of affection; with whatever 
eagerness the restless activity of youth 
may thirst for change ; however curio- 
sity may stimulate ; or however rich 
and glowing the colours in which 
ambition may paint “the goodly 
prospect” that lies before—fancy 
connects the feelings we cherish with 
the fornys we love, and as the moving 
ocean bears us from kinsmen an 
friends, the heart gradually sickens 
with the sadness of solitude, and feels, 
that prospective anticipation is a very 
inadequate remedy for the desolation 
of the present. Parting with friends 
ona journey and for a season, presents 
a softened but striking analogy, and 
excites feelings not altogether dissimi- 
lar to those produced in the minds of 
surviving friends by that more painful 
separation, when the soul is severed 
from its earthly moorings, and launch 
ed upon the ocean of eternity, whilst 
the waves of time beat around the 
home of the departed, but his spirit no 
longer dwells upon the waters. 

But here am I, philosophising when 
I might have been relating, and in the 
language of modern elegance, doring 
you with moody sentimentalism, when 
I ought to enliven you with animated 
description. The promise which I 
made when quitting Ireland, to write 
you some account of the impressions 
excited by a change of country, did 
not (as you disparagingly anticipated) 
fade from my remembrance as the 
shores of my native land receded 
from my view; on the contrary, it 
frequently recurred to my recollection 
during the voyage and journey, and 
friendship like a partial debtor re- 
solved, that although passed most 
recently it should be the earliest dis- 
charged. The tossing ef the packet, 
and the rolling of the coach, having at 

E. M. January, 1825. 


length ceased to annoy me, I shall 
now proceed to execute my inten- 
tions, Imagine me then, straining my 
sight to catch a last glance of that 
land which was scarcely visible—the 
dark shadows of a winter evening 
joined with a dense mist falling around 
—oppressed with symptoms of inci- 
pient sea sickness, turning, not from 
an exuberance of social feeling or a 
desire for society, but because I was 
fatigued with my own thoughts and 
out of love with the world—to ex- 
change frigid glances and some half 
dozen common place remarks upon 
the weather, or the probable duration 
of the voyage, or the skilfulness of 
the Captain, or the sea-worthiness of 
the vessel, with the cold, strange mor- 
tals, whom chance made my com- 
panions, for the first, and perhaps the 
last time. Butno! on consideration, 
I shall not plague you with the com- 
mon place minutie of a short voyage 
in a steam packet—the assumption of 
reservedness which your every-day 
people mistake for dignity of manners ; 
the sudden, but natural transition from 
this to forward impertinence or offen- 
sive buffoonery—the resolute bearing 
with which a group of luxurious 
landsmen resolve to resist the ap- 
proaches of sea sickness, and “ enjoy 
the evening by a promenade on the 
deck;”’ the gradual defection which 
treads upon the heels of this “ firm 
resolve”—another and another, tot- 
tering towards his berth, (like the 
three-bottle-men in our grandsires 
days falling under the table) and 
leaving the deck to the sailors, who 
are rejoiced to be quit of their silly 
inquiries, and perhaps some straggling 
passenger, a half-pay lieutenant ina 
marching regiment who made a 
voyage to the West Indies during the 
late war; or, some travelling shop- 
keeper, who being a boy of spirit, 
(that was the phrase) forsook his 
father’s counter and snug back parlour 
in a provincial city, to seek his for- 
tune in ;the romantic character of a 
cabin-boy, but returned in some six or 
eight months, (like a counterfeit coin) 
too much worn and battered to have 
any desire remaining for new specu- 
lations, and quietly condescended to 
E 
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tit himself down to that occupation, 
for which nature and his prudent 
parent had originally designed him. 
Details like these, have been ob- 
served by nine out of every ten per- 
sons who cross the Channel, and have 
been related so frequently, that a 
repetition on the present oceasion 
could neither be novel nor interest- 
ing. I shall, therefore, take you 
quickly over those briny leagues 
which cost me some weary hours to 
pass, as a reader listlessly slurs over 
the pages which a “ poor devil aus 
thor” had nearly excoriated his - os 
Jrontis in endeavours to produce. 
Behold me then! landed for the 
first time “on the sacred soil of 
Britain ;*’ but before I penetrate fur- 
ther, I beg of you to bear in mind 
what, bad I any talent for arrange- 
ment, I should have set out by remind- 
ing you, that my personal observa- 
tions having been hitherto exclusively 
confined to Ireland, my opinions of 
England and English manners have 
been formed by contrast or simi- 
litude; so that emotions of surprise, 
delight, disappointment, or disappro- 
bation, have been excited in my 
mind, by customs, circumstances, 
and ap neces, which a native 
of Scotland, or the continental 
countries, would pass unnoticed, or 
survey with feelings decidedly op- 
posed to those which influence me. 
Having premised thus much, I have 
little difficulty in recalling the first 
objeets which attracted my attention 
at landing: these were the masters 
and agents of the several hotels busily 
engaged distributing their cards of 
address, and courteously soliciting the 
custom of my fellow passengers, 
This practice, if I recollect right, does 
not generally prevail in Ireland, and 
trivial as it may seem, its absence is 
attributable to the union of two prin- 
les which have done much to 
ard the commercial prosperity of 
our ill-fated country—apathy and 
false pride, The English trader neg- 
Jects no opportunity, and leaves no 
means untried, to extend his busi- 
ness and increase the legitimate end 
and object of industry—profit. In 
his country, it is not considered degra- 
ding for a man of business to employ 
exertions for ‘the promotion 
of his own interest ; nor does he find it 
Necessary to support what is termed 
“respectability,” by assuming the 


silly habits of a Spanish hidalgo; but 
in Ireland unfortunately, the character 
of a trader is estimated by a spurious 
standard ; men of business affect to 
despise the very means by which they 
live; they deem it a disgrace to en- 
gage in occupations for which nature 
and their condition in society has 
adapted them—and should an Trish 
grocer measure out tea and sugat to 
his customersa publican draw ale— 
ora baker deliver bread—his credit 
would soon be utterly lost; it is 
probable his shop would be en- 
tirely deserted, and certain that he 
and his family would sink into com- 
— insignificance. I fancy I 

r my friend inquire by what unto- 
ward fatality I chanced, during so 
short a voyage, to fall in with the 
trade winds? A trifling circum- 
stance which might have been placed 
as a text, but will serve quite as well 
for a commentary, must explain. 
Taking breakfast this morning at the 
house of a friend, who resides in the 
city, (you are sufficiently acquainted 
with the docale to know that a part, 
and comparatively a small part, of the 
great metropolis receives this title, 
par excellence,) 1 chanced to look 
into the street, and observed a person 
of respectable, and even prepossessing 
exterior, purchase two or three brace 
of wild fowl at a poulterer’s, and 
having concluded his bargain, he took 
them unconcernedly in his hand and 
walked composedly through one of 
the most populous streets in London ! 
Having directed the attention of my 
host to this circumstance, he assured 
me that the person I had observed was 
a merchant of considerable eminence 
and well known “upon ’Change.” 
Upe my expressing some surprise at 
what I had witnessed, my friend turned 
towards his bureau, and drew forth a 
printed paper, containing the names 
of those who had subscribed for the 
relief of the distressed Irish, in that 
dreadful season of scarcity, which 
we all remember, with the amount of 
the several subscriptions annexed; 
the name of the wealthy and liberal 
merchant—such as I understand he is 
—who saved sixpence by taking home 


his from the poulterer’s, stood 

in the list, and attached to it I 

the amount of his princely 

donation—one hnndred pounds! You 

remember the dandy hosier who was 
unintentionally should 


ered into a ken- 
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nel in Sackville-street, and rising “in 
impassioned rage” to return the as- 
sault, perceived that the innocent 
executioner was his father's porter 
bearing a heavy load of Cannemara 
stockings. His embarrassment may 
give you some idea how [ felt, upon 
receiving tne tacit rebuke of my city 
friend. So itis in commercial Eng- 
land, where wealth is estimated highly, 
and integrity still more, but where the 
character of meanness is never affixed 
to that which is not intrinsically mean, 
But something too much of this, 

An Irishman travelling in England 
meets at every footstep, with appear- 
ances which feelingly remind him 
that he is only a visitor. The exten- 
sive cultivation of the lands—the 
air of neatness and comfort which 
reigns in the dwellings of the peas 
santry; the absence of the unseemly 
dunghill with “the brisk herald of the 
morning,” industriously scraping at 
its summit, whilst the matron-like 
parent of ten or twelve young pigs, 
with her musical family, reposes in 
calm dignity at its odoriferous base— 
above all, the complacent countenance 
and sturdy demeanour of the peasant 
himself, impress the Irish traveller with 
the conviction, that he now breathes 
the air of a land, where indigence has 
not stamped the peasant’s brow with 
the deep furrows of care, nor centuries 
of misrule strangled the tender feelings 
of humanity, and subdued to fawning 
and servility,—souls, which nature 
formed manly and independent. 

Nothing can be more erroneous 
than an opinion which prevails pretty 
generally in Ireland, that the lower 
classes in England, are sulky and 
wanting in civility, An Englishman 
in his intercourse with strangers, does 
not display the obsequious and studied 
complaisance of a Frenchman— 
neither does he betray that consi- 
derate and sometimes obtrusive desire 
to please which is observed in Ire- 
land—and yet he is by no means 
disobliging. Demand any common- 
place courtesy from an Englishman, 
it is not performed with genuflections 
and grimaces—it is not accompanied 
by epithets of respect and expressions 
indicative of the donor’s satisfaction— 
but it is bestowed without effort or 
refused without any affectation of 
regret. Entering Westminster-hall 
for the first time yesterday, 1 recol- 
lected that a professional gentleman 


to his Friend in Treland. 
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with whom I desired to communicate, 
was engaged in the Exchequer-court, 
and observing a number of workmen 
employed executing some repairs, I 
accosted one, inquiring the way to- 
wards the Exchequer-court? *“ Don't 
know I'm sure,” was the reply. I 
passed on, and meeting another work- 
man at adistant end of the building, 
repeated my interrogatury—‘ Can't 
tell,” was the laconic answer. Thus 
disappointed, | had just resolved to 
repair to an adjoining coffee-house 
and apply for information, when a 
person who was standing near and had 
overheard my inquiries, approached — 
and his manner and appearance 
soe with a rich racy accent, left 
ittle doubt that the land of potheen 
and potatoes ‘claimed him for her 
own.” ‘Is it the Exchequer-cvort 
your honor would be after knowing ?”’ 
said Pat; | replied in the affirmative. 
‘« Then,” said he resolutely, but after 
a moment’s hesitation, * Ill find that 
out for you—Holloa! Larry Murphy,” 
beckoning to a fellow labourer who was 
occupied at some distance—* come 
here and show the jontleman the 
Exchequerecoort.”” Larry Murphy 
lost no time in advancing towards us, 
and hearing my inquiry reiterated, 
stood for a few minutes dangling one 
of the uncombed jetty locks which 
hung like festoons over his ears, and 
throwing a most comical expression 
of inquisitive sagacity into his coun- 
tenance, replied to my query, by 
‘“* May be its the Coort of Common- 
Plays (Pleas) your honor wants, for 
that’s over yonder,” pointing to the 
Opposite side of the hall, Fortunately 
at this moment I espied the individual 
whom I desired to see, and sans cere- 
monte concluded a ¢téte-d-téte, in 
which my communicative countrymen 
would probably have consumed much 
time, and whilst they burthened me 
with information altogether uninterest- 
ing, have left me in primitive igno- 
rance of that mah os point upon 
which I was anxious to be en- 
lightened. 

I know of nothing that so soon im- 
presses a stranger with an idea of the 
superabundant wealth—the pecuniary 
plethora which afficts the ——_ of 
England—as those fantastic buildings, 
whether denominated cottages, villas, 
mansions, castles, or abbeys, that meet 
the traveller's eye at every turning of 
the road, as he is rolled along in the 
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most secure and commodious public 
vehicles, to be found perhaps in any 
part of the world. Every possible style 
and variety of architecture—Dutch, 
English, Grecian, Gothic, and Chi- 
nese, are frequently seen jumbled 
together in Gnequal proportions in 
the same fabric. In Ireland when an 
overgrown trader—in loyalty or any 
other profitable line of business— 
mis-spends his accumulations by build- 
ing after an absurd fashion, and in 
defiance of the ordinary rules of 
architecture and good taste, the edifice 
becomes identified with its owner, 
and is quickly christened and uni- 
versally known as, such a one’s folly, 
or sucha one’s whim. But in Eng- 
land the mania for architectural follies 
and whims, is not confined to the 
commercial and trading community, 
but has reached the highest quarters, 
and presents such countless evidences 
of its prevalence, that the most per- 
severing ingenuity must be baffled in 
any attempt at classification, and the 
most approved system of mnemonics 
would prove utterly unavailing, if 
applied to retain the distinctive appel- 
lation of each particular species. 

The houses of various descriptions 
which literally line the high-roads in 
England, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of every passing stranger, 
who is involuntarily led to consider, 
how prodigious must be the mass of 
consumers when purveyors are so 
numerous, A census founded upon 
such a calculation, however, would 
probably be found inaccurate, should 
the calculator neglect to estimate the 
peculiar habits of the people. Truth 
is, if the savoir vivre consisted in a 
devoted attachment to the plate and 
the can, John Bull would bear away 


the pulm for politeness from all com- 
petitors, as he already does for many 
more sterling virtues. Attentive as 
John is, however, to good cheer, his 
desires are not limited by it: he ap- 
preciates and enjoys all the “ creature 
comforts” in a degree, and to an 
extent which the humbler classes of 
Ireland would find it difficult to con- 
ceive. The plenary indulgence of any 
habit or appetite frequently leads to 
eee instances of excess, and an 
inglishman’s ardent regard for all 
that is comfortable—a word which 
has never been accurately translated 
into a foreign language—sometimes 
exhibits him in a point of view, where, 
though not unamiable, he is confess- 
edly ridiculous.* How far such indul- 
gence affects his disposition or moral 
character, I shall not now stop to exa- 
mine, but this at least seems clear, 
that when the labouring classes find 
many comforts indispensable, they are 
more anxious to acquire and less 
likely to mis-spend, the means by 
which comforts are procured. The 
= of Irish politics is a narrow anda 
eaten one, but I hazard nothing by 
predicting, that as the lower classes in 
that less fortunate country become 
impressed with the advantages of 
domestic decency and comfort, their 
social condition must be proportion- 
ably improved, and the Sealine of 
regret excited by the tardiness of their 
advancement in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, be succeeded by surprize at the 
rapidity of their progress. 

This letter has extended to such an 
unreasonable length, that I am forced 
abruptly to conclude. Something of 
“the modern Babylon,” and the 
millions who inhabit it, in my next. 

WwW 





* As when a London mechanic and his wife visit the gallery of a theatre, 
and for employment during the tedious five minutes that elapse between the acts, 
load themselves with an allowance of meat, bread, and beer, which half a dozen 
French dragoons would consider abundant for a‘day’s rations; or when a smutty 
thick set fellow, perbaps a coal-heaver or blacksmith, whose hardy and vigorous 
form the fabled bardships of Ulysses could scareely affect, is seen bearing on 
one shoulder a ponderous load, whilst the other is encumbered by a light umbrella, 
to protect the delicate person of the holder from a passing shower. 
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CHRISTMAS COMFORTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


« Tis the season for friends and relations to meet, 
Still closer to link by the pleasures enjoyed, 
Those bouds which endear man to man, making sweet 
That life, which without them, is dreary and void.” 


Sucn are tne words of the relative 
of him who was Robert Bloomfield ; 
of him whose memory must be che- 
rished as long as genius is dear to our 
English feelings, and its misfortunes 
regretted by British sympathies. I 
have chosen them for the motto of 
a few thoughts upon this season. of 
Christmas ; first, for their appropriate- 
ness to the theme, and then a little 
with the hope that they may be con- 
ducive to the keeping alive of that 
interest, already largely excited, for 
those of the poet's family who are 
left unblessed with the ‘ world’s 
goods,” and arouse those, who esti- 
mate talent, not from splendour of 
birth, but nobility of soul, to visit 
“ the fatherless in their affliction,” and 
out of their wealth and munificence, 
prescribe a “ medicine to heal their 
sickness.” The author of the “ Far- 
mer’s Boy” has gone to his long 
home in poverty, be it ours to say 
that a mite of relief to his disconsolate 
family has been one of the first of 
our “ Christmas offerings.” 

It is not for the “jolly wassail- 
bowl,” the “ smoking sirloin,’’ the 
“ brown October,’ nor for its minced 
pies, its burned brandy, or its turkies, 
those insignia of the time, that I have 
ever looked upon “ merry, merry, 
Christmas tide,” as the most delight- 
ful season in the year’s calendar, I 
love all these it is true—I do my best 
to play a welcome part in the happy 
comedy of which they are the inci- 
dents and properties, but the twenty- 
fifth of December is my delight, for 
that it is, truly and indeed, the magnet 
that attracts kindred and kind together, 
that cements old friendships and 
creates new, that allays differences, and 
foments love, that brings the parent 
and the child, the brother and the 
sister, though miles divide them at 
other periods, under one roof, and 
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about one hearth, and teaches every 
one (inspiring them with the sacred 
character of the hour) to be for one 
day “ in charity with all mankind,” 

Although I have too much of gid- 
diness and gaiety in my composition 
to assume the character of a men- 
tor, I may still be permitted to ob- 
serve, that however moderns may have 
surpassed former days in the march 
of discovery, and the advance of spe- 
culation, they have lost, without at- 
taining an adequate equivalent, much 
of that beautiful simplicity, and many 
of those innocent delights, which 
some hear years ago, the holiday 
of my childhood marked our joyous 
commemorations, and our jovial 
anniversaries. In the “ halls of my 
fathers” were ever assembled on our 
Christmas days, the oldand the young 
of all relationships—every young leaf 
and strong branch that were depen- 
dent upon the parent trunks, there 
was not one link permitted to be 
absent from the chain of affection and 
alliance, one shaft to be away from 
the pillar of our house's order; death, 
death alone could derange or detract 
from the completeness of the whole! 
The “ seven ages of man” have been 
nobly commented upon, it was for us 
to personify them all. Now “pride 
and pomp and circumstance” usurp 
the unsophisticated orgies of my an- 
cestors—the “ infant” is left to whine 
his “ childish treble” in his “ nurse’s 
lap,”? and not at grandfather’s feast 
board; the “schoolboy” is, at best, 
but permitted to have his companion 
at home, but dares not enter the 
presence chamber, where dandy un- 
cles and lisping cousins float in stately 
and feathered pomp adown the over 
furnished drawing-room. The old 
fashioned silver tipped brown jug, 
foaming with spiced and home brewed 
wine, is superseded by “ green 
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30 Christmas Comforts and Characteristics. 


eyed "’ champaigne glasses and hock 
tumblers, The “ shepherd’s hymn,” 
and the “cradle song,” with which 
we were wont to do service to the 
evening, give place to dainty sere- 
nades, and equivocal “ melodies ;" 
the winter's tale, or the instructive 
recitation, yield to guinea whist, three 
card loo, or more fashionable ecarte. 
In fact, every thing is expensive; it 
may be every thing is elegant, but 
whether every thing is as delightful 
as in 

‘* —_—— those golden days of yore 

When Christmas was a bigh day,” 


I think not quite so susceptible of 
roof. 


7 But however I may deem this 
change imcompatible with the remi- 
niseences which I shall retain of the 
olden time, till ‘blighted memory 
seeks its tomb,” I am still thankful 
that enough remains to make us merry 
and grateful when “ old father Christ- 
mas,” with his robe of mistletoe, and 
his crown of holly, comes amongst us ; 
enough to dissipate all spleen and ill 
humour, those hobgoblins engendered 
of envy, and which ill assort with the 
airy spirit, and bright coruscations of 
hospitality’s jovialities. We have 
still those characteristic and yet un- 
modernized relics of other ages—the 
Christmas carols, and which the 
“piety and poetry,” as has been 
somewhere observed, “ of our proge- 
nitors have immortalised.” What 
though their madrigals do not “ take 
the senses prisoner,” though their 
music be not ** most excellent,’’ yet 
the cause hallows the attempt, and 
when some village choir, stationing 
themselves beneath my lattice, raise 
their chorus of thanks to the “star of 
Bethany,” I am too much weaned, 
for the moment, from earth, to con- 
sider “‘too nicely,” the discordance 
of the measure, or the perfectibility 
of their metres. Not to recur to 
the age of Tertullian, and other 
classical authorities, I would here 
refer my readers, who are imbued 
with a predilection for such love, 
to the “Popular Antiquities” of 
Mr. Brand, for much that is curious 
on the subject of the Christmas carol, 
and for some outre specimens of that 
song of thanksgiving; perhaps, how- 
ever, I may here be permitted to offer 
a single example of more modern 
days, and one which I deem some- 


what better in thought and expression, 
to the generality of such eompo- 
sitions. I heard it sung by the 
choir of my parish church. 


** Rise, Christian, rise! the star of love 
Smiles in its throne of sky, 
Aud tells, commissioned from above 
Of life and victory ! 
Up, up the word o’er worlds hath ran, 
Peace, peace on earth! good will to man. 


The Saviour, God! he comes for all, 
He comes, and all are free! 
(His robe the heav’ns—his couch a 
stall—) 
Bend, bend the lowly knee, 
Haste, humbly, meekly, presents bring 
And join the “ wise men’s” offering! 


Rise, Christian, rise! hark, angels raise! 
Their adoration song, 

And one glad shout of herald praise 
Springs from the sacred throng ; 

Rise, ye have won the victory 

For Christ is born in Bethany ! ” 


And we have those creatures of mi- 
micry, the mummers too; those who 
come upon us like brief chronicles of 
by-gone times, tattered representatives 
of buried centuries, who compel us 
to retrace our reading that we may 
converse with the * lords of misrule,” 
or * Christmas princes,” when such 
were, for a short hour, great people 
at Whitehall. These we still have, 
and I should feel that I was parting 
with old acquaintance, were they also 
to “depart hence,’ and give place 
to newer, but less characteristic, ac- 
companiments of our annual holiday. 
“Saint George, that man of courage 
bold,” the “ Turkish knight, come 
from a foreign land to fight,’ and 
even “ little Johnny Jack, with his 
wife and family on his back,” are to 
me to the full as entertaining, as the 
harlequins, clowns, and pantaloons of 
Robert Elliston or Charles Kemble’s 
glittering pantomimes;. and although 
we may in vain look for a Grimaldi, 
an Ellar, or a Blanchard, in the ranks 
of my tatterdemations, we shall find, 
if we come to consider it nicely, a 
great deal more “ method’’ in the 
“‘madness” of their designs. Well, 
a continuance to their triumph! may 
we still meet with them as, forming 
‘part and parcel’? of our Christmas 
orgies; and long and late may it be 
ere they get pushed from their stools 
of supremacy, or “famine and the 
ague eat them up!” 

These, and a hundred other de- 









lightful recreatives are the property of 


the present season. Are they not 
calculated—health shedding its heaven 
about us—to soften the rigour of the 
winter's arm, to hide, as it were, with 
a beautiful garment, the desolation of 
nature, to physic sorrow and recreate 
joy, to make us thankful for the good 
we have, and grateful for any that may 
be in store? Assuredly they are, and 
under their influence let us hope that 
every village hearth will still at 
Christmas and New Year's tide, resound 
with old fashioned mirth, social, be- 
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nignant, virtuous hospitality, every 
mansion have its muster of fellowship, 
and its assembly of content. And, 
oa each patriarch of his family 
8 


“ Rouse the blazing midnight fire, 
And puff the crackling faggots higher,’’ 


may it happen to all of us to confess 
how much better it is to be content 
with the joys we possess, than to 


“ Fly to others which we know not of.” 


J. F. STUART. 





CAROLINE. 


A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE, 


Sort pity in ber eye of blue, 

Enchants the raptured gazer’s view, 
Love dwells upon her lip of roses, 

And on her cheek of softened hue, 
His magic grace discloses, 

Loose flow the locks of nut-brown hair, 

That shade her brow and bosom fair, 
And with officious duty, 

Conceal from fond admiring eye, 


The gentle tear of sym 
Or varying glance o 


hy, 
Pb mame 


Her cheek in tranquil hours is pale, 
But modesty’s suffusing glows, 
Can at the voice of praise prevail, 
And with the lily blend the rose. 
Her brow is marked with pensive grace, 
And we can read in that fair face, 
Some woes have fallen to her share, 
And pierced her with their dart, 
And that the gloomy sway of care 
Has touched her heart. 
Yet when with sweetness free from guile, 
Her lip is dimpled by a smile, 
’Tis like the stealing summer gale, 
That fans the rose-bud of the vale, 
And softly dries the pearly gem, 
That glitters on its fragile stem ; 
She views applause with mild disdain, 
Nor heeds her listening votive train ; 
To wisdom gives her only care, 


And scarcely knows that she is fair. 


M. A. 
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To a Friend. 


TO A FRIEND. 


IN mercy cease, kind girl, forbear, 
Nor seek to rend this aching breast, 
To search the tale of anguish there, 
The burning thoughts that never rest. 


For me no hope of fortune gleams, 
No fond wah faithful friends are mine, 
For me no smile of beauty beams, 
Save that soft pitying one of thine 


Then talk no more of joy to me, 
I fear that even peace has fled, 
And save the love I bear to thee, 
My early teelings all are dead. 


Oh! cease to mourn, nor dread the hour 
Which lays this weary head at rest; 


Then fate may frown, and fortune low’'r, 


My home will be among the blest. 


Yes! love may forsake me, 
And friendship forget ; 
And sorrows await me, 
{ have not known yet. 


Though beauty may leave me, 
So frail and so fair, 

And fortune deceive me 
As tickle as rare. 


Yet LT still will adore thee 
As fondly as now, 

While [I stand thus before thee 
Repeating my vow. 


That death must have shaken 
Each pulse of this heart, 

Ere the thoughts which you waken 
Can ever depart. 


That the darkest of sorrow, 
And deepest of ill, 

For me have no terror 
if shared with thee still. 


But if by thee slighted, 
Of thy love bereft, 
My every hope blighted, 
W hat for.Marianne is left : 


But treasure in memory, . 
The last look you gave, { 

Breathe a prayer for my Henry 4 
And sink to the grave. 


SOPHIA, 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPL 


Arrer a long and dreary residence 
at one of the remote posts on the 
Mississippi, my period of servitude 
having expired, I had at length the 

rospect of once more visiting the 
cae of civilized man, The great 
river began to rise, and having long 
ere this made every preparation to 
leave these desolate solitudes, I joy- 
fully embarked on board “a keel 
boat” loaded with furs ; and thanks 
to the rapidity of the current, in a few 
’ days reached the towa of St. Louis, 
then the ullima thule of civilization, 
But the moral aspect of this frontier 
town, was little fitted to afford satis- 
faction even to an unwilling resident 
in the woods. Here | found all the 
cunning and deceit of civilized com- 
munities, unmitigated by courtesy or 
refinement ; ferocity in its most savage 
form, immorality unrestrained by law 
or opinion, and, in short, all the vio- 
lence, grossness, and licence of savage 
life, without any of its redeeming 
virtues, Here alike wallowed in vice, 
the versatile native of the Garonne, the 
gambling duellist of Carolina, and the 
demure speculator from Connecticut. 
It is to be hoped that St. Louis, at 
some future day, will be the abode 
of far different inmates; for its situa- 
tion is lovely, the surrounding country 
most fertile and beautiful, and every 

hysical quality combines to render 
it a brilliant gem in the lonely regions 
of the west. 

After a few days stay, we again 
pushed our bark from the shore, and 
floated swiftly down the magnificent 
waters of the Mississippi. At St. 
Louis I had offered a passage to New 
Orleans to a young American, whom 
romantic feelings had led to visit the 
Indian tribes. Having engaged in 
one of their wars, he fell into the 
hands of a hostile nation: but after 
being their prisoner under the name 
of an adopted son, for nearly three 
years, he succeeded at last in effect- 
ing his escape from the banks of the 
Kanzas to St. Louis, alone, on foot, 
and without provisions. Though 
hardships had cooled down his ardent 
impetuosity, he was still the child of 
eer and adventure ; though he 
had felt the miseries of savage life, he 
approached ‘civilized society with 

E£. M. January, 1825. 





other feelings than delight. The 
hypocrisy and cunning he had seen 
and experienced in early youth, had 
left a deep impression of disgust on 
his mind; and the scenes he had wit- 
nessed in later years of fraud and 
violence, on the part of the Indian 
traders on the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, had made that impression inde- 
lible—had rendered him, in fact, a 
speculative misanthrope, though one 
of the kindest of human beings. 
Strange! that such an anomaly 
should spring up in so practical, mat- 
ter-ol-fact, unromantic a country as 
America! We expect similar disposi- 
tions and feclings only amongst the 
wealthy faincans of European society, 
where ennui and disgust may be sup- 
posed to arise from having “ felt the 
fulness of satiety.” Such acharacter 
however, had the cold, calculating 
meridian of New England produced. 
When the refreshing coolness of even- 
ing approached—and heavenly is the 
evening of Loulsiana—how interest- 
ing became our mutual narratives— 
how we delighted to recount our ad- 
ventures amongst the Indians of the 
Rocky. mountains, the squaws of the 
Sioux, and the half-breeds of the 
lakes! I had offered my romantic 
companion a fair prospect of advan- 
tage and enterprise combined, as soon 
as we should reach New Orleans ; 
but an unlooked for disaster was des- 
tined to frustrate all our apticipations, 

On the ninth day from our depar- 
ture from St. Louis, we had floated 
down the river five-hundred miles, 
stopping every evening, and making 
our bark fast to the shore. On this 
ill-fated evening, we stopped earlier 
than usual ; and while at our repast, 
a deer bounded towards the river, but 
turning at sight of us, again disap- 
peared in the woods, My three boat- 
men started immediately in pursuit, 
while we remained by the boat. After 
an absence of two hours, we began to 
fear that they had lost their way, when 
we were alarmed by the simultaneous 
discharge of at least half a dozen fire 
arms, “ The Indians!” I exclaimed, 
“No,” said my companion, “ the 
Indians dare not commit aggressions 
on the American bank—it must be the 
banditti of Rock Island.” We had 
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waited nearly an hour in breathless 
anxiety, forming various conjectures 
as to the cause of our alarm, when the 
American oftered to reconnoitre, and 
bring back tidings of the enemy we 
had to encounter. Having taken 
some ammunition and his loaded rifle 
with him, he shook me warmly by 
the hand, “ God preserve you, my 
dear friend,” said he, “ fire not unless 
for your instant preservation ; if they 
hail you, tell them who you are; be 
easy as to my safety—I shall be here 
very soon—farewell.”” He disappeared 
in the woods. 

I stood on the shore with my rifle in 
my hand, looking anxiously around ; 
but the approaching darkness prevent- 
ed my seeing to any distance amidst 
the trees, while the lowing of the bull- 
frog, with the screams and savage 
cries of birds and beasts, rendered the 
approach of a stranger nearly in- 
audible. A sudden rustling of the 
trees, and the neighing of a horse, 
gave the note of alarm; I had grasped 
my rifle more firmly than ever, when 
a shot through my right arm, laid me 
prostrate on the ground, Twelve or 
fifteen mounted brigands now gal- 
lopped up ; and one of them alighted 
with his tomahawk in his hand, ready 
to do what the bullet, perchance, had 
left undone, when I suddenly ex- 
claimed “Joseph!” ‘“ Comment ! 
c’est Monsieur -— ?”’ “Comme 
vous voyez.” The commander of the 
troop, a black-looking brigand, here 
roared out, “ Qu’est ce que ce rado- 
teur dit 4 Anglais >—Nous n’avons 
pas le tems de dire des prieres—finis- 
sons.” “ Par le Sainte Vierge,” said 
Joseph, “I will scalp the first who 
attempts to injure the man who saved 
my life at Prairie du Chien!’ “A 
la bonne heure,” said the chief; “but 
what are we to do with him ? if we 
let him go, he will bring down the 
bckwesdeenia of Kentucky, and 
clear us out; no, no, charity begins at 
home.” Joseph suggested to the 
chief, “ that if the prisoner gave his 
promise not to discover their band, 
nor the place of their retreat, they 
might depend on his observing it, as 
it was well known that the Indians 
reposed implicit confidence in him.” 
In this proposal, after considerable 
consultation, the chief seemed to 
acquiesce ; but no promise was exact- 
ed from me, nor had I any conversa- 





tion with the brigands, but such as 
took place at my first recognition by 
Joseph. This individual, by meet- 
ing whom my life was thus preserved, 
was a Canadian hunter, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Indians, beyond 
the Lake of the woods, and brought 
down to Prairie du Chien, about two 
years before; by some presents of 
blankets and ammunition, I procured 
his liberty, kept him some weeks at 
my hut, and then sent him down to St. 
Louis. How he had fallen in with 
the banditti, whether he had joined 
them voluntarily, or had been taken 
prisoner, I never knew; but he was 
the least violent of an atrocious crew. 
While the band were inspecting the 
contents of my boat—now mine no 
more, or bivouvacking on the shore, 
Joseph kept constantly by me, as if 
to save me from any relenting of his 
comrades in their mercy. He inform- 
ed me that they were on their way to 
intercept a body of travellers from 
Natchez, when coming in sight of our 
three boatmen, who were cutting up 
a deer, they had fired and killed them 
on the spot. This information he 
communicated in as few words as 
possible: for though he seemed 
pleased at having it in his power to 
requite the service I had formerly 
done him, he avoided any convers:- 
tion with me; whether he was 
ashamed of his nefarious course of 
life, or what is more probable, that 
he wished to avoid incurring the 
suspicion of his companions, by hold- 
ing much talk with a_ prisoner. 
Though he was silent, he paid me 
every attention, and assisted in dress- 
ing my arm, which his own rifle had 
disabled. Thus far he was “my bane 
and antidote.”—It may be necessary 
to say something about this associa- 
tion of free-booters. 

Previous tothe cession of Louisi- 
ana to the United States, the wilder- 
ness that lies between New Orleans 
and the Ohio was infested by the 
refuse of Europe and America, in the 
character of money coiners, note 
forgers, horse stealers, and highway 
robbers ; while the islands near the 
mouth of the Ohio, or along the wide 
expanse of “the great father of 
waters,” the Mississippi—were in- 
habited by ferocious pirates of every 
country and tongue. Of these danger- 
ous neighbours, the Spaniards, as 
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being naturally—or at least from the 
earliest periods of history, a people 
of free-booters were the most numer- 
ous ; but there lacked not psalm-sing- 
ing scoundrels from Nantucket and 
Boston, as well as head-choppers from 
the banks of the Seine, who still per- 
severed religiously in their former 
habits. Ireland, the most fruitful 
source of western population, sert 
some of its numerous “ wild boys” 
to carry on the war in Louisiana ; 
and they were from their former ex- 
perience, powerful auxiliaries to the 
native bands of free-booters. The 
proverbial venality of the Spanish 
government at New Orleans, furnished 
the various outlaws of the Mississippi 
and its banks with every facility in 
plundering the traveller on the river, 
or in the forest, and in disposing of 
the booty in the cities. A robber was 
occasionally arrested, but the lenity 
or connivance of the Governor, al- 
lowed him to escape with impunity. 
I say connivance, for it was generally 
believed by the inhabitants of the 
Upper Country, (on the Ohio) that 
the. banditti would not be so auda- 
cious in their attacks, almost within 
sight of the Spanish forts, nor so care- 
less of disguise, as to frequent the 
billiard-rooms of New Orleans, un- 
less they had secured a friend at head- 
quarters, by giving up a tithe of their 
plunder. The horses, saddles, and 
other property of the unfortunate 
travellers whom they had murdered, 
were openly sold in the towns. It 
would have been unsafe for them to 
spare the lives of those they plun- 
dered; for though there was little 
prospect of their traversing the wilder- 
ness without horses or food, yet even 
a chance escape might rouse the hardy 
back-woodsmen of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, to rise en masse, and clear 
the whole country of its dangerous 
inhabitants, Indian or European. 
Once the spirit of the hunters of the 
Ohio was up, the Banditti knew that 
their defeat and extermination were 
at hand. The non-arrival of travel- 
lers from Natchez and New Orleans, 
was thus usually attributed to the at- 
tacks of the Indians, a very common 
occurrence in all the frontier settle- 
ments, and which the Americans 
amply retaliated, by shooting the “ red 
men,” wherever they were found, like 
so many fere nature. 

Such were the miscreants who in- 
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fested the banks of the Mississippi, 
and the whole wilderness (as it was 
termed) that lay between Natchez and 
the Tennessee River. The band 
whom it was my ill-fortune to meet 
with, consisted of thirty or forty indi- 
viduals ; but the greater part had re- 
mained at home, as they called their 
hiding place, about fifty miles from 
the river. The captain seemed of 
stern manners, and was both respect- 
ed and feared by his lawless subjects, 
for they knew his skill and his reckless- 
ness of danger. But at this time I 
saw little of him, for he set off early 
the next morning after my capture, to 
attack (I was told) some travellers 
on their way from Natchez, to the 
Ohio country. Along with me, only 
remained Joseph, and three more of 
the band, to carry the cargo of my 
boat to their settlement. The land- 
ing of the furs occupied the first day. 
On the second morning they loaded 
their horses, of which each man had 
four, with part of the cargo; and 
they male’ the remainder in the 
forest. 

Kk is unnecessary to mention my 
feelings on the first night of my cap- 
tivity, my fears of the American fall 
ing also into their hands, or becoming 
aprey to hunger in the woods. To 
add to the misery of my situation, 
the pain of my wounded arm was 
sufficient to dispel every idea of repose. 
We set out for the settlement— 
lucus a non lucendo—and arrived 
on the morning of the second day. 
We had followed the course of a 
considerable creek for several miles, 
continually crossing it in our way, till 
we found it at last dwindled into a 
petty stream. Here a slight rising 
ground presented itself, divided by a 
ravine, through which the rivulet 
glided. We entered this dark vale, 
which was completely shaded by loft 
sycamores, and enjoyed the most deli- 
cious coolness in the greatest heat of 
summer ; presenting at the same mo- 
ment, security from attack, and the 
utmost beauty of situation. On the 
very brink of the stream, under the 
shade of trees, were spacious log- 
houses, strongly and not indliqautly 
constructed, with massy rails in front 
of each, as a rude species of defence. 
Several stables were grouped round 
the houses, in which were kept their 
own horses, and those they plundered. 
The sedentary members of the band, 
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about a dozen in number, came out 
to meet their comrades; but though 
they were greatly surprised at the sight 
of a stranger, they made no remarks. 
They seemed occupied solely in 
dosing away the time of inaction, of 
inglorious ease, by the aid of wine, 
rum, whiskey, and cigars. When our 
company ali hted, Joseph took me 
to the house he ce in common 
with three others of the free-booters, 
and soon after prepared for me a 
most plentiful, if not very ele- 
gant repast. Strong coffee without 
milk, fried venison, huge quantities of 
ham, warm cakes, Bordeaux wine, 
Madeira, and various kind of liqueurs 
were heaped profusely on the table; 
and the fatigue of my journey gave 
me sufficient appetite to do honour to 
Joseph’s hospitality. Thirty-six hours 
intercourse with the banditti, had 
taken off my first uneasiness, and 
cotite que coite,I now cheerfully par- 
took of whatever comforts fell in my 
way. I knew thatI could not better 
my situation, that regret was unavail- 
ing; and not being at any time dis- 
posee to make things worse by mor- 

id reftection on the past, or melan- 
choly anticipation of the future, I 
now emptied my bottle—or rather my 
ample pot of oor al with nearly 
as much gusto as M. de la Regniere 
himself, the prince of gourmands, 
could have done; and then by means 
of some delicious Havannah cigars, 
smoked myself into forgetfulness of 
my captivity, and senieaen myself 
against future dangers, by wisely re- 
flecting alors comme alors / 

On the fourth day the captain arri- 
ved with his party, in the utmost ill- 
humour with himself, his band, and 
all mankind; forhe had been disap- 
pointed of his expected prey, by the 
pure malice of the Yankée merchants, 
who instead of regularly encamping 
every evening, as well disposed travel- 
lers ought to do, had thought proper 
to hurry on almost without halting 
for three whole days. No wonder 
that the captain was highly chagrined 
at losing 30,000 dollars, the amount 
of the booty he expected, as he told 
the band, “And what would you 
have done with it?” said one of his 
countrymen: “ Ce P aurais fait ? 
— de Dieu! oom would — 
had your share, you sneaking imbecile ; 
a few more such prizes would have 
made the fortunes of us all, I should 
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then have returned to da delle France 
and established in the city of Bor- 
deaux the most superbe, the most 
magnifique Café in all Europe—Voia 
ce que j’auras fait!’ The establish- 
ment of the Café being unavoidably 
deferred, he determined to enjoy 
himself as far as circumstances would 
permit, for he was a Frenchman, as 
well asa free-booter ; and accordingly 
he invited the whole band to a banquet 
on the following day. In spite of his 
disappointment, he treated me with 
great civility, and told me to sit close 
by him at the féte,to avoid dispute 
with his turbulent associates. How- 
ever anxious to avoid their revels, it 
was not safe to absent myself on this 
occasion! I therefore made a virtue 
of necessity. 

Besides the captain, there were 
four Frenchmen or Canadians in the 
band, and they naturally, or rather 
nationally, became the directors of 
our approaching feast. Teir activity 
and skill were beyond all praise. 
From this time I have never doubted 
that the French are Jorn with the in- 
nate idea of cookery. The scene of 
the féte was in front of the captain’s 
house, where all the tables of the 
settlement had been joined to- 
gether in a spot sheltered from the 
sun. Whenthe company assembled 
to enjoy the good things set before 
them, I remarked the following 
among other comforiabilia, An enor- 
mous saddle of venison flanked by 
the usual sweetmeats, graced the 
centre of the table, and was dispensed 
by our host, the Bordelese, M. de la 
Trappe: two mammoth—tout est 
mammoth én Amerique—See Volney. 
Two mammoth turkeys were at either 
end, under the immediate command 
of renegado Georgians; countless 
hams and cabbages were superin- 
tended by Virginians; two érue- 
blooded Y ankees sat down before some 
huge pumpkin pies—delicie Yanke- 
orum; while the volunteer restaura- 
teurs of the establishment had wisely 
kept together to obtain a reasonable 
share of the fricaseed squirrels and 
onion soup, the choice salal of the 
swamps, (seasoned by some fragrant 
flax-seed oil) and of the ample bowl 
containing some nameless couscousu, 
or olla podrida, where swam in loving 
union, fish, fowl, reptile, and vegetable. 
As far asregarded the messes of their 
companions, the Frenchmen had 
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acquitted themselves of their commis- 
sion, @ merveille ; and from the ano- 
malous odour that titillated my olfac- 
tory organs, I had no doubt that they 
had done equal justice to themselves, 
that they had put an ample store of 
lizards and bull-frogs into their own 
mulligatawny. The silence of the 
guests was evidence of their satisfac- 
tion—I mean the silence of the 
tongue, for never was a greater cla- 
mour of mastication than upon this 
occasion ; it was equally loud from 
the turkey carvers, the Virginian ham 
and cabbage eaters, the greasy chops 
of the frog-catchers, and the long ycl- 
low faces of the Yankee devourers of 
pumpkin pies. The good fare seemed 
to inspire every one with good hu- 
mour, and drove the demon of dis- 
content even from the crabbed-face 
of our care-worn captain. After the 
viands were removed, fruits, wines, 
spirits, and cigars, circulated round 
the table, and every tongue was now 
unloosed, Their conversation it is 
unnecessary to detail, since it related 
solely to their predatory incursions, 
the dangers they had run, the prowess 
they had displayed, or the wantonness 
of cruelty with which they had exer- 
cised their power. Whenthe wine 
began to take effect, and dirks were 
displayed in hostile array, I retired to 
my hut. 

I was soon joined by the captain, 
who conversed with me the remainder 
of the evening. He talked of the 
country of France, New Orleans, St. 
Domingo, and various other subjects, 
but made no allusion to his own pro- 
ceedings, till happening to mention 
the danger his men were in of mur- 
dering each other in their fits of in- 
temperance, he at once expressed his 
disgust at that vice, with which he 
could not reproach himself; and then 
becoming more familiar, candidly con- 
fessed that he had been long tired of 
his violent course of life, but that from 
his misfortunes, and the impossibility 
of re-entering society with his former 
rank, he saw no alternative but to 
continue his career. 

The most interesting particulars of 
his former life that I learned from his 
conversation on this and some suc- 
ceeding evenings, I have condensed 
into a short narrative. 

Louis de la Trappe, at the early age 
of twenty, was sent by his father, a 
wealthy merchant of Bordeaux, to 
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superintend his estates in the island 
of St. Domingo. He was there re- 
ceived with West Indian kindness and 
hospitality, was pleased with the plan- 
ters, was beloved by them, lived 
happy ; and when business required 
his presence in Europe, at the end of 
five years, he left the Island to the 
universal regret of the whole white 
and coloured population. Soon after 
his arrival, he visited Paris, to see its 
refined society, its theatres, and never- 
ending variety. Here he became ac- 
uainted with the aimabdles roués of 
the time, the young men of fortune 
or fashion, who then figured in the 
dangerous salons of the Rue Richelieu, 
or behind the scenes of the Opera. 
He was initiated, of course, into all the 
secrets of fashionable extravagance, 
and saw too many of the nymphs of 
Terpsichore, for his peace of mind, 
or the stability of his future fortunes. 
But this was notall. The demon of 
play took possession of his bosom ; 
and the facilities of gratifying that 
passion in the capital were so numer- 
ous, that once within its vortex, there 
remained little chance of him escap- 
ing without total ruin. His losses at 
play, however, were not so consider- 
able during his stay in Paris, as to 
have important influence on his future 
life if the Aadit itself had not become 
rooted and inveterate. After a few 
months absence, he returned to his 
father an altered, and by no means, 
abetter man. In Bordeaux he com- 
menced the same career of extrava- 
gance ; but his father dying soon after 
and leaving no other son, it became 
necessary for him to return once 
more to the West Indies to-look af- 
ter his inheritance ; here the cares of 
business weaned him for a time from 
his unfortunate habits; but with the 
settlement of his affairs, came idleness 
and ennui; gaming was resorted to 
as a pleasant excitation—as somethi 
to occupy the mind: and the onal 
consequences followed—loss, em- 
barrassment, and ruin! Estates 
were mortgaged or sold to supply the 
means of extravagance, or to dis- 
charge debts incurred: till in the 
year 1790, he disposed of the last 
plantation that remained of his for- 
mer splendid possessions. When e 
debt was discharged, he found that 
five hundred dollars farmed his whole 
cempasning fortune; and with this 
pittance he was too proud to remain 
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amidst the scenes of his former mag- 
nificence. He retired to Baltimore in 
the United States. Money was not 
at that time, nor perhaps ever was, 
indispensably requisite to commence 
extensive business in America, and 
M. de la Trappe had as much to 
begin the world with as most of his 
enterprizing neighbours. Englishmen 
were the only fools who embarked 


their own money in mercantile specu- ° 


lations ; the consequence naturall 

followed, they soon found their funds 
slipping through their fingers, and 
becoming transferred to the pockets 
of their scrupulous competitors. Our 
Bordelese began business in partner- 
ship with an American, as commission 
merchant in the city of Baltimore. 
Former connections in the French 
West Indies, and knowledge of lan- 
guages on the part of the Bordelese, 
attention to the details of business 
onthe part of the American, and the 
favourable circumstances of the mo- 
ment, gave them soon as much 
business as they could manage. They 
became seuietalty known, and having 
the appearance of doing well, be- 
came of course generally respected; 
their capital rapidly accumulated, and 
the disturbed state of Europe ena- 
bled them to realize enormous pro- 
fits by the transmission of French 
West Indian produce to France, under 
cover of the American flag. In 1793 
an opportunity presented itself of 
making large sums by the purchase 
of coftee in St. Domingo, and after 
three years absence, M. dela ‘Trappe 
again returned to Port-au-Prince. In 
ten days he had completed his pur- 
chase, sent off two vessels for Bal- 
timore, and was himself on the eve 
of embarking, when he was sudden- 
ly seized as a conspirator, thrown 
into a noisome prison, and there re- 
mained without enquiry or investiga- 
tion, for the space of five months, till 
by the temporary predominance of 
another faction than that which had 
detained him, he at last obtained his 
liberation. Athis release he found that 
his former remaining friends had 
either been murdered, or had left 
the island, and he considered him- 
self exceedingly fortunate in being 
offered by a | Rati English captain, 
a passage to Baltimore. He hasten- 
ed to his warehouse on his arrival, 
but it was shut up; he was told that 
a few weeks after his departure, his 
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partner had failed, had made a compo- 
sition with some soi-disant creditors, 
and had then removed to New Or- 
leans ! 

After many inquiries, he found 
that two vessels of the same name 
as those he sent from St. Domingo 
had arrived at New York, where 
their cargos were disposed of for 
the benefit of unknown persons ; it 
was thus ascertained, that his part- 
ner had er the ships on their 
voyage up the Bay of Chesapeake, 
and sent them to New York, to ac- 
complish his abominable robbery with 
ease and security. For such a fraud, 
little redress was to be expected from 
the laws of the United States, and 
none from those of New Orleans, 
then a Spanish Colony. The 
Frenchman thus found that all his 
good resolutions, good conduct, skill, 
and perseverance, had been of no 
avail; and that he was now reduced 
to a more deplorable state than he 
had ever been. He went to New 
Orleans, found that his late partner 
had purchased a _ valuable sugar 
plantation near the city, and was 
making a brilliant figure among the 
dashing planters of Louisiana. The 
swindler and the victim of his fraud 
soon met near the Café R:, the resort 
of merchants; the Frenchman laid 
hold of his antagonist, who imme- 
diately drew his pocket companion— 
the pocket companion of every plan- 
ter,—his dirk, and aimed a blow; 
the Bordelese retreated a step, drew 
his pistol, fired, and laid the ruffian 
swindler dead at his feet. He return- 
ed to his hotel in the Rue de la 
Marche without opposition. As soon 
as evening lent shades to his flight, 
he left the city, travelled through 
various parts of Texas, Opelousas, 
and along the banks of the western 
bayous ; after many adventures, he 
met part of his present associates, 
in the little tavern on the bank at 
Natchez ; joined them in their in- 
cursions, displayed superior address, 
temperance and precaution; became 
their leader, and about two years 
before, had established his band at 
their present retreat in the wilder- 
ness. 

Such were the principal facts that 
I collected from the Captain’s conver- 
sation ; but though I doubted not of 
his general veracity, I thought it sin- 
gular that so short a space of time 
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should have rooted out almost every 
spark of humanity from his bosom, 
According to his own acknowledg- 
ment, he had become perfectly indif- 
ferent to the shedding of biood. He 
was a misanthrope . both in principle 
and practice. My own preservation he 
attributed solely to my having saved 
the life of Joseph, one of the most in- 
telligent and enterprizing of his asso- 
ciates. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since 
my captivity began, and time rolled 
on without bringing any prospect of 
release. About half the band had 
set off some time before for Natchez 
to dispose of their plunder, and to 
purchase necessaries for the establish- 
ment. It was contemplated at their 
departure that their absence would 
not exceed two weeks; that period 
was approaching, and I was waiting 
anxiously for the moment when the 
Captain would fulfil his promise, and 
give me a horse to go to New Orleans. 
But I was not destined to travel with 
his permission, nor under the protec- 
tion of his band. One afternoon, we 
heard a gun fired in the woods, appa- 
rently not far from us; the band 
assembled; and concluding that it 
must be some travellers chasing a deer, 
they set out to reconnoitre and sur- 
prise them. None remained behind 
but myself and Joseph. We were 
greatly surprised by the non-arrival of 
the band that night: morning appear- 
ed, still no appearance of them; but 
towards evening, we heard repeated 
shots im our vicinity, and at last one 
of the band came galloping up, all 
covered with blood, and desperately 
wounded. We assisted him from his 
horse, but his weakness was so great, 
that he could merely inform us that 
he believed “that the Captain and 
all that went out with him had been 
massacred by the Indians.” Nothing 
of the particulars could we obtain, 
for the angel of death already waved 
its dark wings over him. While wait- 
ing the result in fearful suspense, a man 
in European dress came galloping 
along the stream, followed by several 
Indians, on foot and on horse-back. 
I walked out to meet them, making 
the usual signs of peace. The horse- 
man dismounted immediately, and 
running up to embrace me, I recog- 
nized my lost friend the American. 
He instantly entered the huts, was 
fired at and missed by Joseph, at. 
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which he drew his pistols and was 
about to send the bandit to his last 
account, when I interfered, and with 
difficulty saved his life. Thus far my 
debt of gratitude was paid, the Cap- 
tain’s hospitalities I could never re- 
turn, for he had that morning been 
numbered “ with the things that are 
not.” The Indians now came strag- 
gling in, about thirty in all;—and hav- 
ing lighted large fires in front of the 
huts, they were soon busy in preparing 
a repast, of which we all partook. The 
following was my friend’s account of 
the means by which he had saved him- 
selftrom the robbers, and accomplished 
my deliverance :— 

“ I had scarcely left you, (said he) 
when I heard the trampling of horses 
near me, and saw two men coming up 
cautiously, looking round on every 
side: I was in an open part of the fo- 
rest, and saw no chance of escape. I 
succeeded, however, in getting behind 
a large live oak, and in a few minutes 
was happy to see the whole band ride 
past me. I then silently followed 
them to the river, saw them convers- 
ing, heard the shot fired at you, and 
the subsequent negotiation. I then 
glided off again to the woods, as cau- 
tiously as I advanced to the river; and 
as soon as I got beyond hearing, I 
travelled rapidly on, first direct from 
the river, and then towards the N. W. 
which course I followed the whole of 
that night and next day. Along my 
path I found a few papaws and ches- 
nuts which repressed the hunger that 
began to attack me. On the second 
night, I took two hours rest, but took 
care notto fall asleep, [then continued 
my journey the whole of next day, 
occasionally picking up some papaws 
and wild grapes as I passed along; 
travelled the whole night, when J 
took some sleep at day-break, con- 
tinued my journey again till the 
middle of the night, when I took 
my first sound sleep. On awaking 
some hours after sun-rise, I was as- 
tonished to find two Chickasaw Indians 
sitting beside me. They had perceived 
me while passing along, and with true 
Indian feeling, had not disturbed my 
slumbers. I ‘explained to them my 
situation as far as my knowledge of 
Indian dialects enabled me; when 
they informed me that they, along 
with some families of their tribe, were 
on their way to the western banks of 
the Mississippi, because the constant 
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inroads of the Americans had spoiled 
their hunting grounds They turned 
back with me to their encampment, 
about ten miles off, where I was re- 
ceived by the whole tribe with great 
kindness; the squaws immediately 
prepared some venison and corn cakes 
for me, and you may imagine how de- 
licious they were after living four days 
on papaws and wild fruit! As soon 
as my meal was over, the warriors of 
the tribe assembled round me: I told 
them of my adventures among the 
Kanzas, how I had become home-sick, 
came with you from St. Louis, how 
you were attacked, and how I escaped. 
I then endeavoured to persuade them 
to rescue you and your cargo; but 
they would mit consent; for the rob- 
bers, they said, had done them no 
harm, and I believe, they were rather 
afraid of them. Still [remained with 
the tribe, hoping further entreaty 
might prevail; but had it not been for 
the arrival of another part of the 
tribe, I should have been altogether 
disappointed. The hope of booty, 
which I was continually holding out, 
at last prevailed: and about thirty of 
the young men accompanied by old 
Kin-ka-poo, set out with me six days 
ago to attempt your deliverance. The 
Indians knew to within twenty miles 
of the hiding place, but as we knew 
not the strength of the band, we were 
obliged to be cautious. We sent 
scouts towards the Tennessee country, 
but no traces of travelling were found. 
We sent men also on the route that 
leads from the robbers’ settlement to 
Natchez, and they returned immedi- 
ately with the joyful intelligence of 
having seen the marks of 50 or 40 
horses, from which we concluded that 
one half at least of the garrison were 
absent. I now approached to within 50 
miles of this place, when I left all the 
Indians but two, who came along with 
me toa part of the wood where we 
imagined we should be heard by the 
robbers. I fired a gun, and we then 
_ off to join our companions, 

he robbers sallied out as I expected, 
and followed our tracks till they came 
to a salt lick, where we had taken ef- 
fectual precautions to conceal our fu- 
ture progress. ‘The banditti here se- 
parated to scour the forest, while we 
remained in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. All was quiet duri the 
_ At day-break, I perceived two 
the robbers approaching; I imme- 


diately appeared in an open part of 
the wood, and galloped off in the 
opposite direction. After blowing a 
bugle, as a sign to their associates, 
they pursued me two or three miles 
till I approached a hollow, where I 
had placed most of the Indians in am- 
buseade; this I rode past, with the 
two robbers not twenty yards behind 
me. The Indians fired a volley, and 
they both fell, pierced with many 
wounds. On stripping one of them, 
I found a handsome French pocket- 
book, with thename “L.. dela Trappe, 
Bordeaux, 1784.” We continued to 
approach cautiously, and soon cime 
in sight of three more of the banditti; 
they galloped up to us, fired their 
rifles, and wounded two of our In- 
dians; but we soon put them down. 
We afterwards fell in with the rest of 
the band whowere seeking for us,and 
we have altogether settled about 
twelve or fourteen, as far as I can col- 
lect, But after putting them down, I 
should not have known where to find 
you had it not been for that groaning 
scoundrel (the wounded robber) who 
galloped offafter I had wounded him, 
and thus shewed the road to this hiding 
place. But all that’s past—now for 
the future. We must leave this place 
to. morrow to prevent surprize; for 
though we may be able to cope with 
the remainder of the band, they may 
bring twenty other free-booters along 
with them,’ 

After the Indians had finished their 
supper, we brought out two large kegs 
of whiskey, and they soon sat down to 
hard drinking, while we took care to 
uncork the kegs of wine and spirits 
that remained, to prevent them get- 
— much as to begin murdering 
each other. While the Indians were 
busy at their cups, we visited the hut 
where the spoils were kept, and 
brought away whatever was most 
portable, including some valuable furs 
of my own. This night, the last I 
passed in the scene of my captivity, 
sleep was a stranger to my eyelids. 
The vicissitudes of the day were too 
strange not to give rise to many and 
sad reflections. The Indians, mean- 
while, after their deep carousing, had 
fallen asleep, all but the venerable 
Kin-ka-poo, whom neither age nor fa- 
tigue could disable from keeping watch 
over his companions, At day-break, 
we prepared some coffee, roused the 
Indians, told them we must set off 
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immediately and that they must hasten 
to distribute the plunder. The dis- 
tribution lasted three hours. We then 
left the glen of robbers and emerged 
into the forest. At our first evening 
halt, we found that Joseph had es- 
caped, but we made no search after 
him. On the fourth day, I reached 
the Indian encampment. I there pro- 
cured horses and guides, and accom- 
panied by my late deliverer, the 
American, continued my journey to 
New Orleans. 

Thusended my adventure on the 
banks of the Mississippi. More than 
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twenty years have now elapsed; but 
I have never seen that mighty river 
since I was prisoner to the Bordelese 
and his band. My American friend 
repaired soon after to Philadelphia, 
(then the seat of government,) where 
my statements of his conduct to 
and , (Secretaries of State,) pro- 
cured him the Commission of Captain 
in the regular army, and the appoint- 
ment of Indian agent for the Missouri. 
He is now General ——-—, and one 
of the first men in the American Re- 


public. 








VENATOR. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 


"Iwas morning, and the richly tinted sky 
Threw down its beams of purple on the waves 
Of far-famed Jordan, swelling full and high, 
And heaving his broad breast, like one who braves 
With scorn the threatnings of an enemy ; 
The wild bird left his eyrie, and the caves 
Which the fierce flood had hollow’d in the shore, 
in murmurs back returned the torrent’s roar, 


In clearer brightness still the sun shone out, 
But not in genial brightness, for the sky 
With red clouds was o’ercast ; and all about, 
‘The air was sultry; and the frequent cry 

Of midnight prowlers, on their hasty rout, 
Retreating to their dens to shun the day, 
ell on the ear with sharp and sudden thrill, 

Like half-told omens of approaching ill. 


And on the cities of the plain it dawn'd, 

That awful day ; yet they had nought of fear, 
Albeit so late a heavenly voice had warn’d 

The dwellers there, that peril’s hour was near: 
They heeded not those words, and proudly scorn’d 

That prophet voice, nor would its dictates hear ; 
But scoft'd at him who told the tale, and deem‘d 
it was the fantasy of one who dream’d. 


‘hat morning rose and look’d upon a crowd 
Of revellers at the banquet, warm with wine , 
And lovely maids, round whom adoring bow’d 
Young devotees like pilgrims at a shrine ; 
And music's voice was there, and soft or loud, 
Rose the grand chorus or the plaintive strain, 
Till the heart dane’d with rapture, and the eye 
Sent the stern glance of impious pride on high. 


And there was heard the sackbut and the lute, 

And harp and timbre] join’d their pleasant tone ; 
And there was one array’d in gorgeous suit, 

Fine gold and diamonds form'd the glittering zone 
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The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


That bound her virgin bosom ; with light foot 
And timid step she moved toward a throne, 

Where gems ai scarlet shone on either hand, 

Meet shrine for her the fairest of the land, 


Her foot was on the golden fuotstool plac'd, 
Her form beneath the canopy of state, 
Her ivory breast a single red rose grac'd, 
A thousand menials at her signal wait, 
And warriors throng around her throne; in haste 
They fill the goblet, and with hearts elate 
Prepare the gallant pledge—the signal’s given, 
Drain'd is the bow], the anthem svars to heaven. 


Loud swell'd that varied minstrelsy, and high 
Arose the mighty strain, as when above 
Seraphic voices wake the melody 
And golden harps are tuned to songs of love ; 
So rose the strain—'tis hush’d, and such a cry 
Haih rent the air, as if the demons strove— 
Again that shout of terror rends the air, 
Like the wild yell of crowds in mad despair. 


Scared by the din they rush in wild dismay 

From out that hall of wassail, young and old 
Gathering together; every eager eye 

Upon the crimson clouds above is roll’d— 
Now think they on that prophet ; still the cry 

Of horror meets the ear, till e’en the bold 
Stand chill’d with awe; they speak not—hark ! again 
Bursts the loud shriek—that seer hath warn’d in vain! 


Like statues stand they rooted to the spot, 
Bloodshot each eye, and pallid every cheek ; 
The dreadful pause is o'er, it fix’d their lot— 
Deep darkness hath come down on all; they seek 
Each one to find his home, but find it not; 
Wild horror reigns and silence ; the loud shriek 
Of fear is heard no more; the forest fowl 
Are still with dread; ceased is the wild beasts howl. 


*Tis done! *tis done—the clouds are cleft in twain, 
And from them falls a hell of sulphurous fire 
Fast lashing through the darkness; now again 
The volley thickens, swells the deluge higher, 
In waves of liquid fire across the plain ; 
It almost meets thy wall, Gomorrah; nigher 
It comes, it scales thy tallest tower, 
Sulphur the wave, and fire the drifting shower. 


Hark! to the mother’s agonizing groan, 
The roar of flickering flames, the rush of winds, 

And the harsh crash of lofty towers o’erthrown, 
The bellowing of the forest, as ascends 

The broad blaze ‘mid its giant trees ; while down 
On its thick foliage of green, descends 

A shower of burning rain, to sear and blast, 

For mercy’s hour of profter’d help is past. 


‘Tis silent, save at intervals the crash 
Of some burnt tower ; aud the last shriek of those is 
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The Evening Hour. 


In agony who die, as o'er them dash 
The hot red billows, which for ever close 
O'er their proud palaces; the red flames flash, 
And on the blackness of the sky there glows 
A broad but tremulous gleam of ruddy light, 
Fearful to see, like meteor of the night. 


Grim desolation sated with his prey, 
Hath ceased the work of death—long years roli'd on 
And the hot waves red gleam hath died away ; 
Declining slow, first faint like beams at dawn; 
Then feebler still, and feebler, till the ray 
Which heralds’ morn, alone and earliest shone; 
For Jordan roll'd its deluge o'er the plain, 
Where beds of fire opposed its course in vain. 


Still pours one stream its waters o'er the spot, 
-Where Sodom and her sister cities stood— 

Their power, their years, almost their names forgot ; 
But o’er them now black heaves a bitter flood, 

Well named “the Lake of Death”—Jordan is not, 
Unless yon shallow stream, where weeds and mud 

Choak up the narrow current, be the same 

Which held in days of yore the Jordan’s name. 


There rings full oft by night the lion's roar, 
And the hyena’s snarl, when from her den 
Savage and gaunt shecomes; the dreary shore 
The grim old Arab dwells upon; and when, 
In hours of gloom perchance, the breezes pour 
Their dismal wail along the joyless scene, 
Listening he stands, and hears with half-drawn breath 
Loud yells of anguish from “ THe Lake or DEATH.” 


VIATOR. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


SWEET is that hour whose twilight shade has given 
A milder radiance to the arch of heaven, 

When raised above the world the lifted eye, 

Rests on the blending glories of the sky, 

As the last brightness of departing day, 

In mellow splendour softly fades away, 

And glittering in the dew each tree and flower, 
Breathe of the balmy freshness of the hour, 

And the faint breezes from the distant hill, 

Sigh through the grove, and die along the rill. 

Who has not proved the sweet enchanting power, 
The magic influence of the evening hour ? 

Who has not felt each gloomy thought give way, 
Soothed by the scene and charmed beneath its sway ? 
Till holy feelings lull with soft controul, 

The strife and anguish of the troubled soul ; 

Mild resignation in its depth appears, 

And peace,—and heaven itself descend in tears. 


A, 5————D. 
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MNCONTRE. 


Veneit tacito curva senecta pede.” 
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I am accustomed to take a long 
ramble, and, as my excursions are 
always performed on foot, I have 
acquired the title of pedestrian. It is 
now near a twelvemonth since IT had 
occasion to visit the village of N, 
about the distance of five miles from 
my residence. It was a cold dreary 
day in December :—there had been a 
fall of snow the night previous, and 
the sloping roofs of the cottages were 

each a hoary sheet;—it was not of 
sufficient depth to totally hide the 
brown withered fields, but only to 
cover them with a thousand small 
white patches ;—the trees and hedges, 
as the wind, loaded with small sleet, 
moaned through their naked branches, 
ecrred to bewail the season ;—black 
ragged clouds floated along the sky 
im stern majesty, and crowded in 
quick suceession into the horizon, 
where they formed one = vast dark 
zone—in short, the whole landscape, 
earth and sky, prnsenton a striking 
picture of misery and desolation. 

I had proceesled on my road about 
three miles, and for the last few mi- 
nutes my attention had been engaged 
by a redbreast, which, tamed by ‘the 
inclemency of the weather, had accom- 
panied me some distance flitting and 
hopping before me, when I observed 
an infirm old man not far a-head ;— 
as he was the only person I had seen 
the whole of the way, | quickened my 
pace, and shortly overtook him. 

He appeared to have been of lofty 
stature, but his figure was now curved 
by the pressure « of years. He wore a 
drab great coat of antiquated shape, 
but fresh in appearance. He had on 
leather small -clothes, and 
coarse hose of dark blue. His shoes, 
which were fastened with bright stee] 
buckles, carried a pair of huge soles, 
which looked almost proof against 
wear, and as if they would be little 
worse when their owner should be no 
mere. On his head was placed a 
small skim-dish hat, a little inclined 
on one side; beneath it hung his locks 
of silver grey. His complexion was 
ruddy, and his countenance, though 
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much puckered by time, bespoke 
him a man of temperate and 
regular life. Let me place in hs 
hand a faithful crab stick, the knob 
of which from tong use bore a high 
polish, and my sketch is completed. 

In our intercourse with the world we 
scldom fall in witha stranger, but his 
physiognomy makes an instantaneous 
and lively impression upon us, either 
to create a predilection towards him, 
ora dislike, Amongst the multitude 
and variety of faces with which we 
meet, there may be some we behold 
with indiflerence, but the greater part 
I think offer something striking— 
they attract our notice at the first 
clance, and excite our interest. 

The old man’s countenance and 
whole appearance had an engaging 
effect upon me. T had no sooner got 
up to him, than I aecosted him as if 
he had been an old friend. “ A 
stormy day, this, good man,”’ said 1: 
“Have you a long journey before 
you?” My friendly salute startled 
him,—he appeared to have been deeply 
meditating, and not to have observed 
me till he heard my voice,—he turned, 
and gazed upon me an instant without 
speaking, as if to recollect himsel/, 
and arrange his ideas, and then replied, 
witha deep sighee* No, Sir,—l am 
almost at the jar end now.—t have 
only to go to the turnpike, about a 
mile further.” I immediately read in 
his eyesa * tale of woe’ ‘—there was 
that dimness and languor in them, 
which mental suffering ever imparts. 
However | might have been disposed 
to be gay of heart, this rencontre 
vould have checked me, but the 
dreariness of the day had already de- 
pressed my spirits, and cast over my 
reflections a shade of gloom. As | 
beheld so affecting a picture of years 
and sorrow, the kindlier feelings ot 
my nature were awakened, and niy 
breast glowed with undisguised sym- 
pathy :—** My worthy friend,” said I, 
in a compassionate tone, “I fear 
some melancholy circumstance is the 
cause, or you would not be travelling 
here on so cold and inclement a day.” 
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“Alas! Sir.” was his answer, and 
another deep sigh escaped from him, 
— The cause is indeed melancholy 
—melancholy enous +h for me God 
knows. My poor daughter lies upen 
her death bed—I have come fifteen 
miles to- day, to close the eves of an 
expiring child. Last night we had no 
sooner taken our frugal supper, and 
were about to implore a blessing from 
heaven before we retired to rest, than 
there was a knock at the door,—it 
was the postboy with a letter (he 
always passes by our cottage) saying, 
that if 1 expected to see her ere she 
departed for another world, 1 had no 
time to lose,”’ 

“‘ Has your daughter been long ill?” 
inquired I, She has been in a 
declining state of health, Sir, a 
great while, It is ‘only about 
iwo months since her mother and 
I saw her; we thought then she 
was better, and it would please God 
to restore her—but it seems he thinks 
it best to take her away, and his will 
be done.—Poor Jenny!” he ex- 
ciaimed, in a kind of soliloquy, as a 
large bright tear rolled down his 
cheek, ‘she never looked up alter 
the fearful death of Hubert—as soon 
as her husband was borne to the 
grave, she prepared to follow him!’ 

** How loug is it since your son-in- 
law died?” said I, for to me there 
appeared to be something mysterious 
in the latter words, and my sympathy 
became alloyed with 
curiosity. He pointed to a_ spire 
which jutted in the distance, from the 
inidst of the thronging boughs of a 
crowd of naked trees, ‘and answered. 
“ It was three years this last autumn 
since he was carried to yonder chureh- 
yard, Oh, Sir! it tears my very 
heart-strings asunder when I think 
how we lost hin, Worthy Hubert— 
God rest his soul !—earned his living 
by going from village to village 
with a horse and caravan, and selling 
small wares—drapery, and the woollen 
yarn which Jenny spun. He was 
always a steady lad, ‘and before his 
marriage saved as much money as 
enabled him to set up in this way. 
He was wont once a year to go to 
Ramsay fair. A few months before 
his death, he was on his way to the 


fair, when coming to a lonely part of 


the road, he overtook a man carrying 
a parcel under hisarm. The stranger 
walked -by the side of the caravan a 


a feeling of 
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at last it being a very 
sultry day, 


and he appearing fatigued, 
Hubert, who was always ready to do 
any body a good turn when it was in 
his power, asked him if he would ride, 
and bade him come and sit beside 
him on the box. He mounted, and 
deposited his parcel behind him in 
the caravan. They went along talking 
very merrily, and cracking their jokes, 
for Hubert was a cheerful lad, till they 
reached the sign of the Marquis of 
Gams iby, in Ramsay, where my poor 
son-in-law always stopped. They 
both alighted,—the stranger thanked 
Hubert for his kindness, and prepared 
to continue his journey, for he was 
coing some miles further,—but or 
looking for his parcel, it had disap- 
peared! ‘The stranger was filled with 
alarm—it contained a large sum of 
money—Hubert was in the greatest 
consternation—but what was to be 
done?—they both made the most 
diligent scarche—they emptied the en- 
tire caravan, and even examined every 
bundle—looked into every bag, but 
no parcel could be found ; ;—placards 
were posted on almost — wall in 
Ramsay, offering a reward, but all to 
no purpose—it was gone, and from 
that day to this no tidings were ever 
heard of it, When a neighbour is in 
a thriving way you know, envy soon 
makes her appearance, and where 
there is envy there is always hate. It 
soon got rumoured about that Hubert 
knew ‘soinething about the parcel, and 
was privy to its disappearance. | 
leave you to judge, Sir, what effect 
this would have upon my son-in-law, 
who was as honest—aye, as God ever 
made man. He began to droop—he 
became quite low spirited, and seldom 
spoke. It was in vain that his affec- 
tionate wife, or 1, or any body strove 
to rouse him,—when she would say 
‘come, Hubert, now dont let this cala- 
mity bear thee down in this way,’ he 
would shed tears—and ruefully shake 
his head—and say, ¢ It’s no use, Jenny 
—it’s no use—I cannot bear it! ’ My 
poor son-in-law got worse and worse 
—his health began fast to decline, 
and at last he was so ill that he was 
confined to his bed,—when on Jenny’s 
going one morning into his chamber 
with a cup of coffee for him—oh, 
Sir!—what an awful sight met het 
eyes!—the lifeless body of her hus- 
band suspended from the tester of the 
bed !—he had get up in a fit of mad 
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AG Mute ais thy Harp. 


ness and hung himself with his hand- 
kerchief, Jenny uttered a loud scream, 
and fainted away—the neighbours 
came running in—poor Hubert was 
cut down, and a surgeon instantly 
fetched, but it was all to no use—life 
had fled for ever. Alas! I was think- 
ing about that fatal parcel when you 
overtook me; 1 thought it had been 


.to us like the sword of the destroying 


angel; it brought poor Hubert to an 
untimely end—it has laid my only 
daughter upon the bed of de ath—and, 
ere long, it will have sealed her mother 
and me in the grave.” 

Here the tears began to flow 
copiously down the old man’s 
withered face—he wept like a child. 
I felt my heart swell within my breast, 
and it was only with gieat difficulty 
that I could suppress my emotion. 
I was about to make some reply to his 
unhappy narrative, when we found 
ourselves at the turnpike. The old 


man stopped suddenly—we surveyed 
one another a moment with glistening 
eyes—I stretched out my hand, as it 
hy instinct, I seized his, and giving it 
an affectionate shake, I hastily, and in 
an indistinct tone of voice, offered 
him some few words of consolation ; — 
he replied to them only with his tears. 
We parted—he took his way over a 
stile, and up a beaten path which led 
toa snow-veiled cottage, the dwelling 
of the expiring Jenny—and I con- 
tinued my way to the villege of N. 
reflecting gloomily on the numerous 
and varied ills which assail us in our, 
pilgrimage through the world. 
* - e * * 

Reader! what thou hast deigned to 
peruse is not altogether a fiction, and 
the offspring of fancy—lI wish it were! 
Poor Hubert I knew well, and all that 
is here related of him is only too 
true, HARLEY. 


MUTE IS THY HARP. 


Mute is thy harp, yet muter still 
The heart which gave it song; 
The night winds murmur o’er thy head, 
The dews upon thy grave are spread, 
Far from the busy throng. 


Mute is thy harp,—and dark, and lone 
It hangs within the hall; 
And ‘tis not yonder moaning breeze 
Sighing amidst the greenwood trees, 
That can its voice recall, 


Nor is it love's light hand can wake 
That melody of tone ;— 

It lives not in the wood note soft, 

Nor in the lark’s gay note aloft— 
*Tis in the heart alone! 


Yes there it lingers, like the last 
Sad look of her we love, 

When gentle spirits bid the soul, 

Free’d from the grasp of earth’s controul, 
Seek happier scenes above. 


And still it lives, whilst memory’s wreath 
Shall bind the fickle heart— 

Oh! whilst she sweeps along the strings, 

And o’er thy sleep her magic flings, 
That voice can ne'er depart. 


‘Tis like the everlasting fire 
Which lights yon holy shrine, 

For midst thy mapy Vv irtues rare, 

Religion’s flame is burning there, 
And never can decline! 
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Giles Greentree to his cousin George 
Gamble. 


Harley Street. 
Dear Georce, 


I take up my pen again to continue 
my narrative; and first, our feast, in- 
stead of a round of beef and carrots, 
or a leg of mutton and turnips, with 
a good barn-door fowl and some 
home-fed bacon-turtle, turbot, veni- 
son, and a set of things in masque- 
rade were sumptuously served up on 
china and silver, so that when aunt 
Polly and I were aloné, I remonstrated, 
and said that I was afraid Alderman 
Nobbs would soon break, for which 
my 2ri/d aunt threatened to break my 
head. The green fat of the turtle 
made me sick enough to look at, let 
alone the eating of it, and so I said 
attable, on which the company was 
begged to excuse me, for a poor 
bumpkin as I was, and a ‘disgrace to 
the family,—that was the first choker : 
next, as I told you, I {was placed 
mum chance next the French gover- 
ness, and after enduring the scorn of 
the whole party, I amused myself 
with making Mamselle speak bad 
English, and then with laughing at her, 
but a slip of paper written upon with 
a pencil, from Mrs. Nobbs, warned 
me to hold my tongue. I now ven- 
tured to take a glass of wine with 
a decentish fellow opposite me, but 
on my calling him Sir, I was snub- 
bed and told, when I addressed 
that gentleman, I was to do it by 
the name of Sir Matthew; and 
what do you think he was? why 
what they call a staunch baronet— 
a certain folk in high life, who has 
the power of getiing an alderman 
returned for a borough; you un- 
derstand me, George. Next to 
him was a lord; I dared not to 
look at him all the night (for we 
dined almost at night) for fear of 
meeting aunt Polly’s wicked eyes and 
black frowns. At last a fine young 
fellow, who sat on my left, took 
compassion on me and asked me to 
drink with him, “that I will,’ says I, 
“hob or nob.” “Qh,” said he, 


smiling, “it’s all nobbs here.” I 
thought that tolerably smartish, but 
Aunty gave me a pretty look for it. 
“What wine,” says he, “ Vin du Grave, 
or Bucellas?” “ Bucephalus,” says I, 
“for I am too grave already.” I saw 
that he laughed at me, which made 
the colour come in my face, but very 
good-naturedly he turned it off, and 
shaking me by the hand said, “ you 
and I will be better acquainted, we’ll 
ride out together to-morrow, and I'll 
mount you upon one of my own 
best horses, brother to Smolensko.” 
“Thank you kindly,” says I, “1 
should like to ride a gentleman of 
such a good family,” for I must have 
a bit of a pun; and who do you think 
he was ? why an officer in the king’s 
own body guards, the life guards, 
with a whisker enough to frighten the 
crows, and whio goes on guard in real 
armour, like the fellows at Lord 
Mayor’s show, and he has got a dozen 
horses all his own, and has pretty 
nearly got through all his own money, 
so he wants to marry one of my 
cousins, because he thinks her rich; 
but my opinion is, that if they go on 
in this way much longer, the biter 
will be bit, and there will not be much 
cash left for cousin, but I will ride 
with the lad and make myself as 
comfortable as I can, in spite of them 
all. Well the rest of the company, 
some city people, who were rather 
treated slightingly by ma’am Nobbs, 
but whom uncle was obliged to be 
civil to, on account of trade; anda 
battered beau of a fellow, a lord’s 
brother, whoin I thought too civil by 
half to aunt Polly, and should have 
thought more than that, had I been 
Nobbs; this sprig of nobility plays 
upon the alderman, borrows his 
cash, and flatters up ma’am, to have 
a good word in the house. Poor 
aunt Polly, upon my life [ am sorry 
for her, these quality notions will turn 
her head, and she was a mighty good 
woman before she took up this line, 
but so altered,—-why she is a show of 
herself; how do you think she was 
dressed? in what she calls a gros dé 
Naples, of pale pink, enough of ex- 
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pensive lace about it for a duchess ; her 
poor starving arms bare, and a great 
deal more display in front than a mo- 
dest lady ‘aie to have ; Isaid to her 
before dinner,—“lau, Aunty, upon 
my life, you look no better than you 
ought to be,’ whereupon she gave me 
a tap of a spangled fan on the che ek, 
and said, “all people of fashion dress 
thus.” What a figure of fun! you 
know that her hair is a rusty black, 
and that she is = overburdened with 
a quantity of it; well, upon this occa- 
sion she had a profusion of flaxen 
locks, in corkscrew curls, hanging 
about her neck, and so thick upon her 
forehead, that she looked just like an 
owl in an ivy bush, and such a colour 
on her cheeks, that I innocently asked, 
“Aunty, do you paint?” “Paint, 

you fool!” answered she, “ to be sure 
not, only a little of the vegetable,” 
“What vegetable?” said I, “it is 
most like a red cabbage.” “ Idiot !” 
said Aunty; very civil you will allow, 
but that’s nothing, bless you, all is 
artificial in what they call high life, 
and as soon as I get provided for, i 
will get out of this mess, for I love 
honesty and plain dealing, no sham 
Abraham for me, either ‘side of the 
house. Purity is a country plant, 
town air don’t agree with it, it withers 
and gets smoke-dried ; but, in its 
native soil, it is fanned by the breeze 
of freedom, and flourishes, open and 
unconcealed as a good heart, or a 
generous sentiment: there’s for you 
George, by goles I think I should be 
able to assist uncle Nobbs at a speech. 
Zooks, I cannot help laughing when 
1! think of him for a parliament man ; 
but I am told that a wig block will 
do on one side of the house, and a 
yes and no tory on the other ; the 
leading folks have only to touch the 
right string and up pops the members 
in their places; but I am determined 
to see this with my own pair of eyes, 
betore I will believe it :—why, with us, 
every man thinks and speaks for him. 
self. I daresay that I have a great deal 
to learn before I leave London, the 
shorter the lesson the better, but you 


shall know it all. I> shall visit both 
houses of parliament, all the theatres, 
the public walks, the auctions, the 
sales, and every thing ¢ that is curious, 
and you shall have it allin black and 
white; by the way, I should very 
much like to see the king, God bless 
him! Iam told that he is a wondertul 
man; the life-guard’s man says that 
there is nothing in Europe like him, 
and I never saw a king in my life, but 1 
will take an outside in the W indsor, 
and have a look at royalty, for I have 
been drinking his health ever since ] 
wasaboy. And now, George, remem- 
ber me kindly to the, parson and to his 
agreeable family ; what kindness and 
simplicity there ! Y tell them that Aunt 
Polly has left off going to church and 
has become a free thinker ; what will 
they say to that? and that old Nobbs 
never goes but upon grand occasions, 
to show himself and put down a 
handsome subscription for some public 
concern, where he is sure to be put in 
print, a thing that ma’ain likes vastly ; 
for she told me that Mrs. Nobbs’ 
next rout would be in the Morning 
Post ; a a rant about nothing! as 
for me, I shall take care and keep 
out of the papers, for I was sadly 
ashamed to see our member’s nephew 
in the account of a watch-house riot 
and a police report ; that would never 
go down with us in the country, but 
the devil is in London. Nice open 
veather this for hunting, I wish I was 
among you; in the mean while, believe 
me, 
Dear George, 
Yours sincerely, (a thing not 
to be met with here) 


GILES GREENTREE. 


P.S. I forgot to tell you that the 
gold flew about after dinner, at the 
card table, like shot; bankers and 
tradesmen playing as deep as the first 
nobles in the land: but I say, George, 
who would like to trust their money 
with them after that, not I, Cousin, 
I can assure you. Once more fare- 
well, honest, plain fare, for the fare 
here is too fine for me. 























































FREDERIC 


CHAPTER I. 


“ He was the last of all his house, and 
from 

His very boyhood, a severer gloom 

Than such as marks the child, gathered 
and crew 

Around him, like an overshadowing veil; 

And yet at times—often—when some sad 


tale 
Was told—from out that seeming darkness 
flew, 


Flashes of mind and passion, and bis eye 

Burn’d with the lightniug of bis brain, 
and then 

He spoke and looked more proudly. 


Barry CorRNWALL, 


—_—_—. 


I HAVE debated with myself long 
and earnestly as to the probable pro- 
priety of obtruding my adventures 
upon the notice of the public: but a 
desire to present an impressive exam- 
ple of happiness destroyed, and of 
the most exquisite suffering superin- 
duced by circumstances, over which, 
situated as 1 was, I could have no per- 
manent controul, has prompted me 
to come forward with unsolicited, 
and, it may be, with presumptuous 
eagerness, to expose even the inmost 
recesses of my heart, and to lay bare 
the very “scars and ulcers of my 
mind,” to the promiscuous and un- 
feeling gaze of the unpitying multitude. 

I feel that such a course, if it be 
well and ably prosecuted, may be 
eminently usetul and instructive ; aud 
1 have not, therefore. undertaken it 
without much and mature reflection. 
The repugnance which we all natu- 
rally feel at the exposure of our own 
infirmities, has presented many objec- 


tions to a fair and faithful disclosure of 


the events of my life; for, to borrow 
the words of a powerful modern wri- 
ter, guilt and misery shrink, by a 
natural instinct, from public notice: 
they court privacy and solitude; 
and, then in their choice of a giave, 
will sometimes sequester themselves 
from the general population of the 
church-yard, as if declining to claim 


fellowship with the great family of 


man, and wishing, in the affecting 
language of Wordsworth,— 
E, M. January, 1825. 





ANWY IL. 


‘¢ _____— bumbly to express 
A penitential loveliness.”’ 


It is wel!, upon the whole, and for 
the interest of us all, perhaps, that it 
should be so; nor would | willingly, 
in my own person manifest a disregard 
of such salutary feelings; nor in act 
or word, do any thing to weaken them. 
But, as my self accusation does not 
amount to a confession of guilt,ao omhe 
other hand, if it did, the benefit result- 
ing to others from the record of an expe- 
rience, purchased at so heavy a price, 
might compensate by a vast over- 
balance for any violence done to the 
feelings I have noticed, and thus, most 
unquestionably, — a breach of 
the general rule, Infirmity and 
misery do not necessarily imply guilt. 
They approach or recede from the 
shades of that dark alliance, exactly 
in proportion to the probable motives 
and prospects of the offender, and the 
palliations, known in secret, of the 
offence; in proportion, too, as the 
temptations to it were potent from 
the first, and the resistance to it, in 
act or in effort, earnest to the last. 
Such, at least, are my sentiments on 
the subject; and, although I never 
will acknowledge that I have been the 
votary of deliberate and positive guilt, 
I will most readily confess that I have 
been imprudent, weak, rash, and im- 
petuous to a degree, and this too, with- 
out any pre-existing, or pre-disposing 
evil habits or desires. My faults and 
my misfortunes have not sprung from 
any innate depravity of heart, but 
from a concatenation of untoward 
circumstances, altogether uninfluenced 
by any profligate or unworthy pro- 
pensities on my own part. 

In fact a superabundance of sensi- 
bility—or I should, perhaps, say of 
sensttiveness—has been one of the 
greatest miseries of my life, the con- 
stant and exciting cause of all my 
sufferings, It has ruined all my pres- 
pects of comfort and independence; 
blighted my young and budding 
hopes of happiness; and rendered me 
in every sense of the word, a hard- 
hearted, unfeeling, unsympathising 
misanthrope. But it was not slways 
thus with me; for! am not naturally 
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either morose or chuilish. ‘There was 
a time—and in my idle hours of 
meditation and sadness, | never fail to 
let my imagination recur to it—there 
wasa time, I say, when, with all the un- 
suspecting and confiding eagerness of 
youth, I felt towards the whole human 
race one undivided sentiment of good- 
will, and affection, But this has long 
since passed by; and year after year 
has rolled on, bringing with them that 
strange concatenation of events, which 
has imparted to my mind so much of 
gloom and sadness, and left me, in 
the very summer of my life, a branch- 
less and withered trunk !— 

[ was born in Wales, but I never 
knew my parents. ‘The fond soli- 
citude of parental love and tenderness 
I was never blessed with; 


= No mother’s care 

Shielded my infantinnocence with prayer,” 
And it was not till long after I had 
grown up to manhood, that I became 
¢ven acquainted with the rank and 
condition of those to whom I owed 
my existence. Of my infancy I can 
say nothing; nor is it necessary that 
1 should, The earliest period to 
which my memory will carry me, 
is when I was about eight years old, 
and when I was domesticated at 
Caertrevor in  Merionethshire, the 
mansion of Sir Talbot Trevor, under 
the especial care of Lowrie Rees, my 
kind and attentive foster mother. 

Lowrie was a person of no small 
importance at Caertrevor. Lady Tre- 
vor had died about twelve years after 
her marriage, leaving to the care of 
Lowrie, who was the daughter of an 
old and faveurite domestic, and who 
had been brought up in the family, 
asonand daughter; the former being 
exactly ten years older thaa his sister, 
who was yet an infant at her mother’s 
death. It was at a subsequent period 
—namely, when I was about six years 
old—that I became an inmate at 
Caertrevor; and being only two years 
older than the little Catherine, we 
shared all our infantine pastimes, and 
even ata very early age, mingled all 
our childish joys in an uninterrupted 
and quiet stream of juvenile love. 
Ja consequence of the death of the 
Lady, many of the household 
affairs devolved upon Lowrie, She 
was more than a mere  house- 
keeper—for there was also a do- 
mestic of that rank at Caeitrevor— 





and to her care were Catherine and | 
more especially entrusted. No mother 
could have reared us with more care- 
ful affection and solicitude than she 
did; and certain I am that her affec- 
tion was returned by those whom she 
used fondly to cali her “ dear, dear 
children.” 

When I was about nine years old, 
young Talbot left Wales for the Uni- 
versity, having previously inured him- 
self to the gaieties of a college life 
by a six years training at Westminster. 
He quitted his father’s hall with the 
undisguised and triumphant exultation 
of buoyant youth; and I cannot say 
that his departure was lamented with 
any very severe pangs of sorrow 
by any one individual at Caertrevor. 
Certainly not by me: for his proud, 
malicious, and tyrannical disposition, 
had, from the first, inspired me with 
the most cordial hatred of the embryo 
baronet; and [ was never so unhappy 
as when young Talbot was at home 
for the holidays. It was with joy, 
therefore, that | saw him ride off with 
his father, on his way to Oxford, 

In reflecting upon these early years 
of careless happiness, [ am not sur- 
prised that my mind, so morbidly 
sensitive as it was, should become 
deeply susceptible of external im- 
pressions. My infancy was_ passed 
amidst scenery powerfully calculated 
to imbue the imagination with the 
most impressive ideas of sublimity and 
‘grandeur ; and the unrestrained man- 
ner in which I was permitted to 
wander whithersoever my inclination 
might lead me, did not tend to curb 
and chasten those overpowering im- 
pulses, which were thus insidiously, 
but surely, stealing over my mind. 
They became, in fact, the very master 
spring of my actions, prompting me 
to grasp with avidity at any stnking 
impression, and to feed upon it with all 
the ardour of youthful enthusiasin. 
The spot where Caertrevor is situated, 
is one of the most beautiful in North 
Wales. Cader Idris, and its * thou- 
sand subject hills,” shroud it on the 
south, while the opposite direction is 
bounded by the noble estuary of the 
Mawddach, about half a mile before it 
pours its tributary waters into the 
beautiful bay of Cardigan. But in- 
dependently of these localities, (and 
it must be confessed that localities 
have great influence upon some 
ninds) there were other incidental 
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circumstances which co-operated to 
render me thus vividly susceptible. 
There was among the domestics at 
Caertrevor, an old shepherd, with 
whom—I know not exactly in 
what manner, or by what means— 
{ had become a most particular 
favourite. ‘This old man, whose 
name was Robin Humphries, was 
never so well pleased as when he led 
me by the hand over the mountains, 
in quest of some stray wether, or to 
gather his rambling flocks into their 
evening folds; and he would amuse 
me during these wanderings, with 
many a “ witching tale’’ of ghost, 
goblin, and fairy; for every glen 
through which we passed had been 
the scene of some supernatural adven- 
ture, or fairy revel. 1 cannot say that 
these narrations rendered me timid or 
fearful; but they tinctured my mind 
deeply with superstition ; and contri- 
buted to render me, even at a very 
early age, a thoughtful and contem- 
plative boy. 

Nobody attempted to correct or 
chasten this propensity, except my 
affectionate foster-mother, and her 
efforts were fruitless. Sir Talbot Tre- 
vor was a proud and an unsocial man, 
who honoured me with but little of 
his attention, and I might be wander- 
ing about for days, or even for weeks, 
before he would condescend to trouble 
himself about me. But, to do him 
justice, he did arrange with his chap- 
lain (who was also the rector of the 
parish) respecting my education, and 
[ might have experienced considerable 
advantage from Mr. Morris’s instruc- 
tions had he exerted more authority 
over me, or had I been more studious- 
ly and steadily inclined. But differ- 
ent minds incline to different objects,” 
and mine, most assuredly, was never 
formed for intense application of any 
kind; besides, Mr. Morris was a man 
whose kind and benevolent disposition 
rendered him very unfit for instructing 
such an impetuous and ungovernable 
youth asI was. Punishment of any 
sort was an abhorrence to him, and I 
was not long before | discovered this 
failing, if failing it might be called, 
im my worthy preceptor. When I 
was more than usually erratic he would 
only greet my retum with, “ Ah! 
Master Anwyl, you are a truant 
youth ;” and then be as kind and 
as gentle to me as ever. He used 
to say when Sir Talbot inquired how 


Miss Trevor (for Catherine had also 
the benefit of the chaplain’s tuition) 
and Master Anwyl went on? that 
“the young lady was exceedingly 
attentive and diligent, but that Mas- 
ter Frederick was too spirited and 
impatient ; he will study only by fits, 
but then he will apply earnestly.” 
Excellent man! thy kind and guileless 
heart was destined to be broken by 
one of the worst of villains! 

In this manner was my boyhood 
spent, and I found myself at the age 
of sixteen but little acquainted with 
Greek and Latin, and not overbur- 
thened with the other acquirements 
suitable to my age and condition. 
But although I had thus neglected to 
avail myself of Mr. Morris's instruc- 
tions, and had consequently remained 
ignorant of much that I might have 
learned, I felt a most passionate pre- 
dilection for poetry; I do not mean 
for that poetry, if indeed it deserves 
the name, which is founded merely on 
cold and artificial principles, but for 
that sublime and soul stirring inspira- 
tion which has for its foundation the 
mighty works and attributes of nature, 
the woods and mountains, rocks, 
rivers, and cataracts, and all the host 
of heaven. Often would I steal forth, 
when the bright moon silvered with 
her mild beams the summits of the 
surrounding mountains, and take my 
fill of delight in gazing on the magni- 
ficent scenery which that part of the 
country so profusely exhibits, and it 
was not unfrequently that I rushed 
forth in the blustering storm, to wit- 
ness the mighty uproar and rage of 
the tempest. 


“ To me, a mountain youth, was known, 

The wailing tempest’s drearest tone ; 

I knew the shriek of wizard caves, 

And the trampling fierce of howling 
waves, 

The mystic voice of the lonely night 

I bad often drank with a strange delight, 

And I look’d on the clouds as they roll’d 
on high, 

Till with them I sailed on the sailing 
sky.” 


With a disposition thus moulded 
by nature for the reception of the 
highest attributes of humanity, I ex- 
perienced a total deficiency of the 
more ordinary, and by far the more 
useful, endowments of circulating 
common sense, But this is not to be 
marvelled at, for, generally speaking, 
worldly prudence is only to be ac- 
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quired by a free commingling with the 
busy world. In the bustling scenes 
of life, where every one’s object, be it 
ostensible or concealed, is the gratifi- 
cation of self; the method of calcu- 
lating chances is easily and speedily 
acquired, We see every one about us 
busily engaged in endeavouring to 
benefit himself, and if he succeeds, it 
scarcely matters how ; provided he 
have the semblance of an honest man, 
he is considered as a happy man, and 
pointed out as a meritorious model for 
the imitation and example of the rising 
generation. But this fortunate faculty 
is certainly not to be obtained amongst 
the wild hills and roaring cataracts of 
a secluded and romantic country. 
Ihave been thus explicit in men- 
tioning the habits of my youth because 
all the strong vicissitudes of my life 
have depended more or less upon 
them; and it may be that a more 
selfish notion has induced me to be 
thus circumstantial, for I am anxious 
that my misfortunes should be attri- 
buted to circumstances over which it 
was not ‘possible, situated as I was, 
that I could have any permanent con- 
troul, rather than to any innate depra- 
vity of heart, which might induce a 
ropitiatory train of sufferings. God 
nows I sought them not, nor did I 
bring them upon myself by any pre- 
meditated evil deed or thought. 


CHAPTER II. 





‘* Far from the haunts of men she grew, 
By the side of a lonesome tower, 
Like some solitary mountain-flower, 
Whose veil of wiry dew 
Is only touched by the gales that breathe 
O’er the blossoms of the fragrant heath, 
And in its silence melts away, 
With those sweet things too pure for 
earthly stay. 
a e * 
Oh! all unlike a creature form’d of clay! 
The blessed angels, with delight, 
Might hail her “ Sister:’’ She is bright, 
And innocent as they!” 
Wiuson’s Isug or PSALMs. 





Hituerto, that is till I was nearly 
eighteen, my life had been one varied 
course of pleasureable excitement and 
soothing melancholy. My mind, al- 
ways powerfully influenced by exter- 
nal impulses, never failed to find 
‘*——- Tongues in trees, booths in the 

runaing brooks. 


Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.’ 

But a period was fast approaching 

when all my happiness was to be 

derided, and all my joy destroyed. 

I have said that I never knew my pa- 
rents, and the conviction of this misfor- 
tune would frequently flash across my 
mind, accompanied \ the bitter sus- 
picion, that ] was an unlawful outcast, 
which my parents, whoever they might 
be, did not dare to acknowledge, I 
was always given to understand that J 
was indebted to Sir Talbot's charity 
and benevolence for my domestication 
at Caertrevor; but, I must confess, 
that the baronet’s repulsive behaviour 
to me, I had almost said his abhor- 
rence of me, did not induce me im- 
plicitly to credit this ;* I could not 
readily reconcile my ideas of such 
qualities with the usual demeanour of 
my patron; perhaps because I was 
unwilling in the pride of my young 
heart to consider myself so entirely 
dependent upon a person whom [I 
could never persuade myself to esteem. 

The more I reflected upon the con- 
cealment of my parents the more 
uneasy and unhappy | became; and, 
although it may appear somewhat 
extraordinary, yet I must observe that 
these reflections were always accom- 
panied by a suspicion—vague, indeed, 
and undefined, but still a suspicion, 
that Sir Talbot Trevor was in some 
way or other the cause of all this mys- 
tery, and I need not say that this was 
no inducement to me to respect the 
baronet. 

These circumstances preyed upon 
my mind, and rendered me discon- 
tented and miserable. I sighed in 
secret, and felt myself desolate and 
sad, whenever my time was unoccu- 
pied by my usual avocations. But 
even through all this gloom a ray of 
brightness would sometimes shine 
upon me, which never failed to cheer 
my drooping spirits, and to infuse 
fresh vigour and joy into my discon- 
solate heart. 

I have already mentioned that Sir 
Talbot Trevor had a daughter, and | 
have also intimated that much of my 
time was spent in her society, and 
that, in our childhood, we mutually 
loved each other with all the sincerity 
and artlessness of childish affection. 
This affection was not weakened by 
time, on the contrary, it grew. with 
our growth, and strengthened with our 
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strength, and I had no idea of the 
fervid intensity ofmy love for Catherine 
Trevor, until the period I have just 
referred to, as the commencement of 
a long series of misfortune and mental 
suffering. Hitherto I had loved her 
only as a sister, but a stronger and 
stranger emotion than that of fraternal 
affection now swayed all my feelings, 
and occupied all my thoughts, All 
this was pertectiy natural on my part, 
and pertectly in unison with my 
ardent and sensitive character. for a 
more heavenly being than Catherine 
Trevor never surely inhabited this 
earth. 


“ She moved upon this earth a shape of 
brightness, 


A power that from its object scarcely 
drew 


One impulse of her being: in ber light- 
ness, 

Most like some radiant cloud of morning 
dew, 

Which wanders through the waste air’s 
pathless blue 

To nourish some far desart: she did seem, 

Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal 
dream, 

Which walks, when tempests sleep, the 
waves of life’s dark stream.” 


Many, perhaps, would not have 
called her beautiful, but none could 
say that she was not fascinating. I 
mean—not that she was splendidly 
accomplished, or that she could be- 
wilder and astonish the senses by an 
imposing display of fashionable ac- 
quirements, but that the angelic purity 
and simplicity of her manners, with 
the fine and feeling tone of her mind, 
could not be regarded without intense 
interest, Situated then as 1 was, could 
it be. expected that J, of all others, 
should prove insensible to these win- 
ning attractions ? 

‘That Catherine regarded me with 
feelings of fondness and affection, I 
could not doubt, but then I thought 
that it was as a brother, and as a 
brother only, that she loved me. When 
she was a mere child, to use the words 
of an able but anonymous writer, I 
had led her by the hand; when a fair 
girl, I had lifted her.in my arms across 
the swollen brooks, and over the 
snow-drifts; now, that she was a wo- 
man, I looked on her in silence, but 
with a soul overcharged with a thou- 
sand thoughts, hopes, and desires, 
which T feared to speak of, for I knew, 


and saw, and felt, that she loved me 
but as a brother. I knew, however, 
that she loved none else, and in that 
alone rested my hope and my conso- 
lation. 

It may appear strange that neither 
the baronet nor Lowrie Rees seemed 
aware of my love for Catherine, Sir 
Talbot, indeed, who was 4 gloomy 
and austere man, was too much wrap- 
ped up in his own importance to 
perceive, or even to suspect so terrible 
an event; and as for our kind foster- 
mother, her very affection for us 
prevented her from discovering the 
fact. When Mr. Trevor was absent 
at Oxford, it was my delight to ac- 
company Catherine in all her rambles 
among the hills, to walk with her to 
the cottages of the sick and the needy, 
and to witness the blessings which she 
scattered around her, with all the 
unassuming sincerity and profusion 
of true benevolence. Lowrie Rees 
usually accompanied us in our excur- 
sions; and as her love for her dear 
children, (as she always fondly cailed 
us,) rendered her blind to the conse- 
quences of an intimacy! she did not 
attempt to quell a passion which was 
hourly becoming more and more in- 
tense, and which eventually arrived at 
such a pitch that no earthly power 
could quench it. 

Circumstanced as Catherine and 
myself were with regard to each other, 
it would have been strange if the sad- 
ness, which now so frequently hung 
over me, should have escaped her 
observation. One evening I was more 
than usually melancholy, so much so, 
indeed, that even her presence tailed 
to dispel the gloom of my mind; and 
during our walk she remarked that | 
looked so ill that shé was sure some- 
thing must be the matter with me. 
“ Let me,” she said, “let me, dear 
Frederick, send for Mr. Williams; he 
is a skilful man, and will speedily 
benefit you. Come, we will return 
home, perhaps the walk has overcome 
you,” 

“« No, Catherine,” I replied, “ Mr. 
Williams, skilful though he be, can 
render me no service, My malady, 
for I will not dissemble with you, is 
not of the body but of the heart. The 
very peasant, who tills the ground, 
and toils unceasingly to gain his bread, 
is happier far than I ans; for he has 
parents who love him, and whom he, 
in return, can support and cherish in 
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their old age. He has friends too, 
who esteem him, while J—” 

“ Nay, talk not thus, dear Frede- 
rick ; and have not you friends? Does 
not my father esteem you, and Mr. 
Morris, and our good foster-mother ? 
yes, all who know you do so. And 
have not I ever loved you as a 
brother >" 

As she spoke I felt her hand tremble 
in mine, and the tears, whether of 
sympathy or sensibility I know not, 
glittered m lucid brilliaucy on her eye- 
lash. There was a tremulous tender- 
ness ia her voice too, which plainly 
betokened the sincerity of her declara- 
tion. I was considerably aflected by 
her agitation, and I remember even 
now the sweet emotion of that mo- 
ment. 

“ True, my dear Catherine, most 
true,” I replied after a pause; “ all 
this I feel, and more particularly your 
atiection for me, but Sir Talbot has 
ever been so cool and so reserved to me, 
that | cannot love him as I would love 
a father. This pleasure, alas! has 
ever been denied me. You cannot 
know what pain it is to see the kind 
attentive son leading bs aged mother 
in her helplessness! You cannot feel 
the pang which I have felt when I 
have seen the poor but honest father 
bowed down with toil and years, 
leaning on his youthful son's arm as 
he totters to his seat at church, and 
then smiling with so much tenderness 
upon his affectionate supporter. Ca- 
therine, J never knew this joy, for I 
never knew my parents ;* and | shed 
tears of bitter sorrow, as 1 thought of 
my comparatively desolate condition. 

But my sorrow was soon dissipated, 
at least for a while, for my lovely 
companion administered such soothing 
consolation to my troubled spirit, that 
the clouds of care were, for a time, 
dispelled, and | experienced a degree 
of yoy, which I can only attribute to 
Catherine's affectionate solicitude for 
me; for it must needs have atlorded 
me no common gratification to find 
that this sweet girl sympathized so 
feelingly in my sorrow. 

My love for Catherine became now 
daily more intense, and several cir- 
cumstances which occurred about this 
time, served to render me painfully 
conscious of the strength of my affec- 
tion for ber. I shali relate one, every 
detail of which is impressed with in- 
delible accuracy upon my memory ; 


in consequence of the evil which 
eventually resulted from it, although 
its more immediate renunciation was 
a source rather of pleasure than of 
pain. 

The summer assizes were now rapid- 
ly approaching, and, as itis the custom 
at country places on such occasions, 
the little town of D—, at which the 
assizes were held, and near which we 
dwelt, was, with its immedi«te neigh- 
bourhood, crowded with visitors. 
Caertrevor had its snare. Some four 
or five families, from distant parts of 
Wales, repaired thither to mingle in 
the accustomed gaiety, and the house 
was full. Among our visitors was a 
young and weaithy baronet from 
Flintshire; a friend, and I believe 
a college companion of young Talbot. 
He was avery handsome man, and 
possessed the most fascinating man- 
ners I ever witnessed, From the very 
first moment that he entered the 
house I hated him, and | had reason. 
Previously to his arrival, 1 had heard 
among the peasantry that Sir William 
Evans, so was he named, was coming 
to Caertrevor for the purpose of espous- 
ing Miss Catherine, and I need not 
say how uneasy this idle report made 
me. However I had ample reason to 
believe it, for I found that Sir Wil- 
liam’s attentions to Catherine were 
most assiduous and unremitting, and 
that, on all occasions, he was con- 
stantly by her side; I found also that 
he was very materially assisted in his 
operations by all the elderly ladies of 
the party. But this was not all; whe- 
ther he had got an intimation of 
Catherine's affection for me, or whether 
Talbot had communicated to him a 
portion of his own hatred for me, I 
cannot say, but his behaviour was 
characterized by a malicious propen- 
sity to provoke and irritate me, and at 
a time, too, when I should feel the 
more forcibly the ill effects of his 
malevolence. This his polished ad- 
dress and extensive knowledge of the 
world enabled him to do to his heart’s 
content, more especially as he usually 
directed his chief attention to me, in 
this respect, in the presence of Cathe- 
rine. Once, and it was the last time, 
he provoked me beyond all endurance. 
I was sitting opposite to him at din- 
ner, and when cloth was removed 


he began, as usual, to torment me. 
There was at all times so much ap- 
parent mildness in his manner, and 
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such an ostensible courtesy in his 
address, that his intention was not 
obvious to every body. It was per- 
fectly clear, however, to me, and I 
had hitherto restrained my feelings so 
effectually as to prevent any ill conse- 
quences; but on this occasion he was 
more than usually overbearing, and a 
wanton and disrespectful allusion to my 
parentless condition, so far overpower- 
ed my compulsory indifference that, 
I rose from the table, and, with a look 
which I could see alarmed Sir William 
and terrified Catherine, who sat by 
him, I left the room, and rushed into 
the garden. 

It is utterly impessible for me to 
describe or analyze the tumultuous 
emotions with which I was agitated on 
this occasion. Rage, and the most 
deadly hatred towards Sir William, 
shook my soul almost to madness ; 
aud when [thought of his attentions 
to Catherine, and of the mere possi- 
bility of his success in obtaining her 
hand, my mind was maddened with 
fury, and had he appeared before me 
at the moment, | know not what 
would have been the consequence. 
But, fortunately for himself—and_ it 
may be for me also—he had too much 
discretion to rush into such peril; and 
alter I had been some time in the gar- 
den, 1 became more calm, and was 
able to reflect upon what had passed 
with feelings somewhat more temperate 
and composed. Before, however, I 
had quite allayed my choler, the 
young baronet walked into the garden 
with Mr, Trevor; and not perceiving 
me, as | suppose, turned down a dif- 
ferent walk, My resolution was in- 
stantly formed; and tearing a stout 
sapling from a tree that was close by 
me, | walked on to meet Sir William. 

My passion had not quite subsided, 
but I was determined, if possible, to 
keep myself cool and collected, At 
the termination of one walk in ano- 
ther, I came in front of the two friends, 
who started at my sudden appearance, 
as if they had trodden upon an adder. 

“What!” exclaimed Talbot, after 
he had somewhat recovered himself, 
“Cannot I walk in my own father’s 
garden without being beset by eaves- 
droppers? Really, Mr. Frederick, | 
did not expect this from you.” 

To him [ replied not; but looking 
stedfastly at his companion, said, “ Sir 
William Evans, you have this day in- 
sulted me in a manner too gross to be 


forgiven, unless you will render me 
the most unreserved satisfaction. Are 
you willing then, to ask my pardon 
before that company—before a// that 
company, in whose presence you have 
sO insulted me?” 

Sir William, with a sneer on his 
countenance, turned to his companion, 
and asked, how long it had been the 
fashion for base-born peasant churis 
to beard their betters >—and then, 
turning on his heel, was proceeding 
with Talbot towards the house. But 
my blood was again on fire; and 
seizing him by the collar, I thundered 
into his ear, “* Think not to escape me 
thus, Sir! If you do not know how a 
gentleman ought to act, a peasant 
churl shall instruct you;”"—and be- 
fore he could extricate himself from 
my grasp, I pushed him trom me, and 
then, with the sapling which I carried 
in my hand, administered to him such 
wholesome discipline, that he roared 
aloud with shame and agony. Tal- 
bot dared not interfere; but when 1 
ceased, they both skulked away, mut- 
tering threats of revenge and chas- 
tisement. Of this, 1 then thought no- 
thing, for I was not at all aware of the 
very honourable manner in which 
these magnanimous patricians intend- 
ed to etlect their vengetul purpose : 
but | was not long left ignorant of it. 

[ remained in the garden, and now 
that the excitation which this adven- 
ture had produced had died away, 1 
felt a corresponding degrce of lassi- 
tude and loss of Spirits. Still I was 
not at all sorry for what 1 had done, 
but I felt a depression of spirits, which 
was very common to me after any vio- 
lent exertion, I was sitting on a 
wooden seat, under a large and beau- 
tiful laburnum tree in the shrubbery, 
listening to the gentle nestling of the 
trees, and ruminating upon the change 
which I fancied had taken place in 
Catherine’s atfection for me since the 
arrival of this detestable baronet. The 
pangs of jealousy never tormented any 
one more poignantly than they did 
me. I loved Catherine with ail the 
fervour of youth, and with ail the en- 
thusiastic ardour of a deeply sensitive 
mind, She was to me a divinity— 
an object of the highest adoration and 
reverence; and to imagine for a mo- 
ment that she could bestow any por- 
tion of her affections upon a being who 
had rendered himself so odious to 
me, was worse than misery. At one 








moment | resolved to upbraid her 
with her faithlessness—although [ had 
no tight to do so, as she had never 
acknowledged any attachment to me 
—and then leave the house and the 
country for ever: at another, I deter- 
mined.to throw myself at her feet— 
tell all my burning love for her, and 
uvplore in return her whole, her undi- 
vided aifection, But this gust of pas- 
sion subsided; and then I thought 
more calmly of her fickicness; for I 
could not divest my mind of the idea 
that she ought to love me, I did not, 
however, become less convinced of 
her unkindness; and | determined to 
evince my sense of it, by a forced and 
unbending coolness. ~ 

I had not been very long in this 
mood before I espied the object of my 
meditations at a short distance from the 
spot where I sat. She was evidently 
seeking somebody, and I instinctively 
went and joined her, 

“‘ Dear Frederick!" she exclaimed, 
as I approached, “ I have been seek- 
ing you this long time, and have such 
bad tidings to communicate! Do 
you know that Sir William Evans has 
left us?" 

‘““No, Madam, I do not; nor can I 
guess why his departure should occa- 
sion so much grief. You were not 
wont, Miss Trevor, to sorrow for the 
absence of coxcombs.”’ 

‘Madam! Miss Trevor! what does 
this mean, Frederick > Have I offend- 
ed you? Why all this ceremonious 
coolness ?”” 

“Oh, no: Iam not offended, Ca- 
ther—, Miss Trevor, | mean—at least 
with you. What reason have I to be 
so? I have chastised a gentleman, 
whom it is your pleasuie to admire 
and to love; and he has thought pro- 
per to steal away, because he is con- 
scious of his own cowardice. If any 
one be offended it must surely be Miss 
Trevor; for | have deprived her of the 
society of one, who has pleased to be 
unremitting in his attention to her.” 

“Oh, Frederick! is it thus you 
speak to me ?’’—and agitated and asto- 
nished the lovely girl burst into tears. 

My stoical resolution was melted in 
a moment ; and scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing, I led the weeping 
girl to the seat | had just quitted, and, 
with my arm round her waist, sup- 


ported her head on my shoulder. 
Never, shall I forget that hour! Ca- 
therine wept and sobbed as if her 
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young heart would burst her heaving 
bosom; and more than once did I 
feel on my own flushed cheek, the 
thrilling moisture of her tears. I 
could controul inyself no longer ; but, 
wuh a hurried voice, endeavoured to 
recall her tocomposure, I used every 
epithet of endearment and afiection— 
blamed myself again and again as the 
cause of her affliction, and urged her 
to remember my foolish conduct no 
more. But all in vain—still she 
wept; and it was not till after a long 
and deep-drawn sigh, that the parox- 
vsm ceased, and she became more 
calm. 

“ | have been very foolish,’ she 
said, ** but, indeed, I could not help it. 
—And did you think, Frederick, that 
I loved Sir William Evans,—that I 
could love such a man? You know 
little of Catherine Trevor’s heart if you 
think thus. No, Frederick, my regret 
was not for the mere departure of Sir 
William, but for my father’s anger 
with you for your behaviour to the 
baronet. The circumstance has been 
mentioned to my father, but in so ex- 
aggerated a manner, that I dread the 
consequences. Sir William is a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families 
in Wales, and as such my father has 
a great respect for him.” 

“Nay, do not fear, Catherine,” I 
replied. Iam so conscious of hav- 
ing acted right, that I am quite sure 
Sir Talbot cannot censure me, whien 
he has heard my story.” 

“That is not certain, Frederick. 
What Sir William has said to my fa- 
ther I do not know, but I fear he has 
said much more than is necessary. 
My father is exceedingly angry, and | 
never remember to have seen him so 
irritated,” 

“ Well, if Sir Talbot will not listen 
to my representation of the affair, 1 
cannot help it. I do not certainly 
regret my conduct to that supercilious 
coxcomb. On the contrary, I rejoice 
that I have had so favourable an op- 
portunity of punishing his insolence ; 
and had he been descended from 
Rodri Mawr himself, my behaviour 
would have been just the same.” 

‘For my own part,” replied Ca- 
therine, “ [ cannot blame you for act- 
ing as you have done. But I pray to 
heaven that no evil will ensue.” 

We were still sitting on the seat in 
the shrubbery ; and neither manifested 
any inclination to return to the house. 


—_ 
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Twilight had long since shrouded in 
shadow the woods and hills around 
us; and the soothing influence of that 
peaceful hour was communicated to 
me, calming my ruffled feelings into 
sadness and composure. Yet I did 
not feel completely happy ; although 
Catherine was by my side, and her 
hand was locked in mine. A pre- 
sentiment of some approaching evil 
depressed my spirits. I could not 
divest myself of the idea that some 
calamity was hanging over me; and 
I felt a most vehement desire of dis- 
clésing my passion to Catherine, for 
the purpose of receiving in return a 
similar avowal from her. This, I 
thought would prove a balm for all 
my woes, and I was anxious to try its 
efficacy. I was now perfectly con- 
scious that she really did Jove me; 
but still I required an unequivocal—an 
explicit acknowledgment of her at- 
tachment, This was, perhaps, unrea- 
sonable—it was, perhaps, unkind: 
but who can control the secret work- 
ings of the spirit? Alas! I never 
could; and, excited by impulses, 
which I did not endeavour to curb, 
I urged my suit with all the ardour of 
young affection, and with all the hope 
of an aspiring lover. The lovely girl 
listened to me with emotion, for I could 
feel her soft hand tremble in mine as I 
spoke of my pure love for her, and of 
my willingness to die for her, were it 
necessary to do so. And to sucha 
girl—so attached to me—and so con- 
scious of her own purity of heart,—I 
did not plead in vain. A full and 
perfect confession of her attachment— 
given with all the blushing timidity of 
a loving maiden, blessed all my hopes; 
and a kiss—the first I had ventured to 
press upon her lips since she had be- 
come a woman—sealed our vows, and 
filled my heart with happiness. Oh, 
God! what a moment was this to me! 
In many an bour of sadness and afflic- 
tion, in many a season of dismay and 
peril, have I thought of it, as of the 
brightest moment of my life; and 
many a time, when oppressed with 
sorrow, almost to madness, has the 
recollection of this too, too happy 
scene caused my tears to flow, and re- 
lieved the burning throbbing of my 
brain. Now that the consuming fire 
of my soul is quenched, I can look 
back upon all this as upon a visiou,— 
beautiful indeed, and soothing to 
£. M. January, 1825. 


think of, but too exquisitely blissful 
to have been durable! 

Long did we sit together on that 
summer night; and those only who 
have loved as we did, can imagine the 
pleasure of that happy interview. But 
night was fast approaching, and we 
quitted a spot, now rendered so in- 
teresting to us both, to mingle with 
the gay throng assembled at Caertre- 
vor. I should mention, however, that 
before we parted, we solemnly pledged 
our troth to each other, and cemented 
our vows by mutual interchange of 
tokens. A bright ringlet of Cathe- 
rine’s golden hair was exchanged for 
a lock of mine; and with a lighter 
heart, and a blither look than I had 


' showed for many a day, I entered the 


drawing-room at Caertrevor. 

The company were variously en- 
gaged: some at cards, and a few with 
conversation, while the younger por- 
tion of the company were amusi 
themselves with music. Talbot, I ob- 
served, was not in the room, but I 
could easily account for his absence; 
and as no one seemed conscious of 
the cause of Sir William Evans’s sud- 
den departure, I felt no restraint, and 
mingled freely with the party. 

I have ever been passionately fond 
of music; and the plaintive melodies 
of my native country possess charms 
for me, far more delightful than those 
which more elaborate and intricate 
compositions could create. The slum- 
bers of my infancy were lulled by 
them, and they had become rooted ia 
my affections from the very earliest 
period of my recollection. Soon after 
I had entered the room, Catherine 
joined us, and seating herself at her 
harp, ran her fingers lightly over the 
strings, and looking at me with an ex- 
pression which I could not misunder- 
stand, sang that beautiful air, “ Ar 
hyd y Nos,” with a feeling and pathos 
peculiarly her own. She knew how 
well I loved that simple melody, and 
how well I loved to hear her sing it; 
and this, with the remembrance of 
what had previously passed, caused her 
to sing with so much feeling, that the 
tear trembled in her blue eye as she 
concluded the last verse of the song. 
There was nothing particularly affect- 
ing pethaps in the words themselves, 
but in after years, I thought of them 
with anguish, as applicable in some 
measure to myself. They are as fol- 
low :— 

t 
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Ob, my love! how sad and gloomy, 
Ar hyd y Nos, 
Seem the hours when thou art from me, 
Ar hyd y Nos. 
If my Henry could but hear me, 
He would soon return to cheer me, 
And remain for ever near me. 
Ar hyd y Nos. 
Sweetly thus beside a fountaiu, 
Ar hyd y Nos. 
Sang the maid of Mona Mountain, 
Ar hyd y Nos. 
When the youth, from war revurning, 
In whose heart bright love was burn- 
ing, 
Cameand changed to joy her mourning. 
Ar hyd y Nos. 


1 was standing by a window, which 
opened on to the lawn, when she was 
singing; and unable to control my 
tears, and unwilling that they should 
be observed, I stepped out through 
the window, which opened close to the 

round, and seated myself under a 
om fir tree, one of a grove which 
shrouded the house on this side. Here 
I indulged in the sweet emotions 
which Catherine’s song had excited ; 
and here I remained, being still near 
enough to the window to hear the 
music from within,—until I had some- 
what composed myself; when I re- 
entered the drawing room, and svon 
afterwards joined the company at 
supper. 

1 could see very well that Sir Tal- 
bot was in no very placid mood. He 
gave abrupt, on even unkind an- 
swers to Catherine—a circumstance 
by no means usual with him; for with 
all his repulsive austerity he dearly 
loved his daughter. He evinced also, 
considerable inquietude, as if his mind 
was ill atease. J remained behind, as 
was my custom, till the company had 
all left the room, and was wishing 
Catherine good-night, when Sir Tai- 
bot said, “Stay, Mr. Anwyl, | have 
a word or two to say to you—Cathe- 
rine, my love, good-night.” 

Catherine kissed her father, and 
held out her hand to me. I took it, 
and grasped it fervently. She tenderly 
returned the pressure, and with a look, 
which plainly said, “« Be calm!*’ bade 
me good-night, and retired. 

“ What is this that I hear, Mr. 
Anwyl>” said the barone!, with one 
of his sternest glances. ‘‘ How hap- 
pens it that you dare to affront my 
guests with your intemperate insults ? 


Is it fit that you, Sir, should behave 
in this manner. I had deemed that 
you knew your province better.” 

I have said that my temper was by 
nature sensitive and passionate. The 
events of the evening had not contri- 
buted to soothe or soften down its 
natural irritability, The tumult in 
my blood had only received a tem- 
porary check, and it required but a 
very trifling impetus to set it once 
more in violent commotion. This 
was more than given by Sir Talbot’s 
address; and I felt that reason had 
now no controul over me. 

** How dared 1, Sir Talbot!” I ex- 
claimed, ** How dared 1 to atfront that 
impertinent coxcomb, with my in- 
temperate insults? Dzawl Mawr! It 
was he that insulted me, the mean and 
pitiful—" 

“Silence, Sir, I command you!"’ 
interrupted Sir Talbot, “ Do you talk 
thus to me, Sir? If you beard me in 
this unruly manner under my own 
roof-tree, no wonder you insult my 
friends. But I must provide against 
a repetition of these sallies, Sir, and 
until you can behave yourself with 
more propriety, I beg you will cease 
to associate with those whose manners 
you cannot imitate. You hear me, 
Sir, Ido not expect to see you in my 
presence again, until you have learnt 
to command your temper better, and 
to show more respect and reverence 
towards those, to whom you ought to 
consider yourself so highly indebted.” 
And so saying, Sir Talbot quitted the 
room, and left me to my mcditations, 

But to say that I could meditate at 
all, would not be true. My mind was 
a perfect chaos of mingled rage, vex- 
ation, and despair. I had imagined, 
that Sir Talbot, notwithstanding the 
natural austerity of his temper, would, 
when he heard the particulars of the 
case, have admitted the justness of my 
conduct towards Sir William Evans; 
and so, perhaps he would, had not my 
unfortunate temper taken fire as it 
did—and the result was not very 
agreeable to my already irritated feel- 
ings. But it was his unjust sentence 
of excommunication that roused every 
unruly emotion of my soul; and in 
the headstrong rashness of my passion, 
I resolved to leave Caertrevor for ever, 
and go to London. This idea had 
often occurred to me before, particu- 
larly when I was thinking of my pa- 
rents; for I fondly imagined, that by 
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going to the metropolis, I should there 
discover them—and oh! what hap- 
piness would that be! Without re- 
flecting upon the utter absurdity of 
such a plan, I determined to put it 
into immediate execution ; and walk- 
ing, or rather rushing out of the house, 
I gained the high-road, and tollowed 
its direction towards Shrewsbury. 

It was a most lovely night, and a 
bright summer moon shed her mild 
lustre over the rocks and wouds around 
me; : 1d without a single encouraging 
prospect—except, indeed, that of he- 
hol ‘ing my parents—and with only a 
few shillings in my pocket, I found 
myself a solitary wanderer among the 
wild and rugged hills of Merioneth- 
shire. But forlorn and lonely as I 
was, I experienced a fecling of buoy- 
ant exultation, as I thouzht upon my 
unshackled condition. I was now as 
free as air, dependant upon none, and 
master of my own actions in every 
respect; and without once reflecting 
upon my utter helplessness, as far as 
regarded any metuod of procuring 
common subsistence, I ran on in 
the moonlight with a light beart, but 
with temples that throbbed paintuliy 
under the influence of that powerful 
but unnatural exhiliration which im- 
pelled me onwards, Isay unnatural, 
because I have now no doubt that I 
was actually insane atthe time. Iam 
so convinced that my intellects were 
impaired in that remarkable night, 
that nothing can persuade me to the 
contrary; and it has become, in some 
degree, a consolation to me to think 
so. It may appear strange—and this 
by the way is one poweriul proof of 
my madness—that I never once 
thought of my beloved Catherine. 
Amidst the horrible tumult which 
then agitated my brain, no gentle 
recollection of my betrothed mistress 
occurred to soothe and allay the tem- 
pestuous workinys of my soul. I 
thought only of the indignities I had 
endured, and of my firm determina- 
tion to suffer no more ; and when, in 
a calmer moment, I thought of the 
peerless jewel I had left behind, and 
deserted, a paug of agony, such as I 
never felt before, shot through my 
heart, and nearly paralized its motions, 


CHAP. III. 





Now met the lawless horde—in secret 
met, 
And down at their convivial board were 
set : 
The plans in view to past adventures led, 
And the past conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone—they 
mouru’d for heroes dead. 
Crabbe.— Tales of the Hall. 
I knew him well: 
He hatha stormy nature, and what genius 
Of virtue would have budded in bis heart, 
Cold winds have checkt, and blighting 
Seasuuls nipt, 
Yet in his heart they live, 
Southey’s Madoc. 





I HAD walked about five miles, 
when I struck out of the turnpike 
road to follow a path, which | knew 
would lead me beyond the little town 
of D , and which would, I 
thought in other respects, expedite my 
journey. But in this I was mistaken. 
1 had not passed more than two 
or three miles along this lane, before 
I was startled by a loud and shrill 
whistle close beside me, and before 
I had time to think what it could 
mean, I was collared by two men, 
who sprang out of the hedge on 
each side of the lane, which was at 
this spot extremely narrow, My first 
impression was, that | was about to 
be conveyed back to Caertrevor, and 
that these unceremonious personages 
had adopted this summary method of 
apprehending me, having been dis- 
patched by Sir Talbot Trevor for that 
purpose. But I was quickly unde- 
ceived at this point; for 1 was con- 
ducted in a direction quite opposite 
to that of the road leading to Caer- 
tievor; and, my conductors, I was 
well assured, did not belong to the 
household of the baronet. 

We proceeded in silence, and in 
speed, for | made no resistance, nor 
did the ruftians speak a word to each 
other. I had a considerable degree 
of curiosity to see the conclusion of 
this strange rencontre, notwithstand- 
ing the probability of its being ter- 
minated to my discomfort ; and I kept 
pace with my companions without 
any reluctance. Indeed this inter- 
ruption was an advantage rather than 
an injury to me; for it served to 
stop the current of a, very unpleasant 
train of thought, and to bein On, as 
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it were, a more salutary re-action in 
- mind. J had no fear of being 
robbed, because | had little or nothing 
to lose; and the idea of being murdered 
never once entered my head. In 
short, I had been so agitated with the 
events of the evening that my heart 
was, in a great measure, rendered cal- 
lous to suffering. 

When we had walked about two 
miles, one of my conductors took a 
handkerchief from his pocket, while 
the other held my hands till his com- 
rade had blindfolded me. We then 
re-commenced our journey; and [| 
could feel that we were ascending an 
eminence, Presently afterwards we 
entered a wood; for I could hear the 
rustling of the trees, as the gentle 
night breeze passed over them; and 
after many turnings and windings, 
we stopped and a whistle from one of 
my conductors, answered by a similar 
signal ata short distance, intimated 
that my progress was drawing to- 
wards its conclusion. I walked ona 
little farther, and heard a sound as 
of many voices: in a moment atter- 
wards the bandage was removed from 
my eyes, and, gazing round, I found 
myself in the presence of a most 
strange and promiscuous assembly. 

I was in the ruinous banquetting 
hall of the old and dilapidated castle 
of Rhiwaedog, and with me were 
nearly thirty individuals: of which 
one third, at least, were females. They 
were all occupied in various ways. 
Some were busily employed in the 
manufacturing of horn and wooden 
spoons, and other humble toys and 
utensils, and others were lying on the 
floor, drinking ale or whiskey, and 
smoking. I was at no loss to discover 
the rank and character of my new 
associates ; for I knew full well that I 
was in the haunts of the Gipsies of 
Mawddroy, a most daring and pre- 
datory gang; with which, to the dis- 

e of the magistrates, the whole 
istrict for miles round, was at that 
time infested. From the quick and 
quiet manner in which I had been 
conducted to this den of vagabonds, 
I was persuaded that the whole was a 
preconcerted plan on the part of the 
gipsies, but why I was made the ob- 
ject of so much care and attention 
was a meee which I could not 
readily unravel. I was inclined to 
suspect that I had been mistaken for 
some other person, and the fixed un- 


meaning gaze with which 1 was re- 
garded by the gang, added to my 
suspicion, 

“Why how is this Morgan Da- 
vies?” said a tall, and fine looking 
man, who came towards me from a 
recess at the farthest end of the apart- 
ment, but still keeping at a consider- 
able distance from me. “ Why, thou 
blundering fool, is this the miller of 
Mawddroy ? It were better for thee, 
and for all of us, if that thirsty throat 
of thine was not quite so often swelied 
with brandy. What hast thou done 
with the muller, sirrah ?” 

“ Nothing, by the holy powers,” 
said Morgan frankly —* if this be not 
he.” 

“ This he!"’ said the chief ;—“ ths 
puny stripling the jolly miller of 

lawddroy ! Why thou blind owlet, 
he is as much like this youth, as thou 
art like the baronet of Caertrevor, 
Go, sir, and seek more diligently ; 
and do you, Ellis Roberts”—he con- 
tinued speaking to a short and very 
stout man—“ go with him. The 
miller must be here to night; but he 
has, I fear, ere now, passed over the 
river, safe to his own meal sacks. 
Away! and see if ye can speed better. 
Stand forward, sir!”"—he continued 
addressing me—“ and shew us the 
pretty face that must needs belong to 
so slim and delicate a carcass ;” and 
I came forward from the place where 
I stood, which was in a dark corner 
of the apartment. 

The deep tone of the speaker's 
veice, was in some degree familiar to 
me; but I could not recollect when 
and how it had become so. But 
when I stood before him, and looked 
upon his features, I instantly re-« 
cognized the person of an individual 
who had often met me on the hill 
side with the old shepherd, Robin 
Humphries, and who had evinced a very 
particular partiality for me as a child. 
He was a very remarkable character, 
and was generally known in the 
neighbourhood by the name of the 
wanderer ; for he was not a native of 
Merionethshire, and only visited that 
part of the country occasionally. I 
should not speak correctly perhaps, if 
T called him a robber ; but no outlaw, 
whether of ancient or modern times, 
was more feared in Merionethshire, 
than was Reinald Vychan, or Reginald 
Vaughan, the wanderer. But there 
was an idea of some supernatural 
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power, or agency attached to Regi- 
nald, which rendered him an object of 
much dread and even of reverence 
with the superstitious peasantry ; 
while his kindness to the poor en- 
deared him to the humbler classes, 
as much as his persecution of the rich 
and the sordid made him an object 
of detestation and terror to the higher 
orders. But Reginald, or rather Re- 
ginald’s people, as they were called, 
never plundered the good or the be- 
nevolent man. However rich he 
might be, he was always secure from 
the depredations of the gipsies of 
Mawddroy; and it was only the 
proud, the oppressive, and the nig- 
gardly wealthy, that became the ob- 
jects of Reginald’s unsolicited at- 
tentions. 

It was before this remarkable man 
that I now stood; and I was no 
sooner exposed to the light of a large 
lamp, which hung from a rafter in the 
ceiling, than Reginald instantly re- 
cognised me. 

“Ha!l’? he exclaimed—‘ my little 
mountain wanderer, in the gipsies 
dwelling place! Why this is not well. 
Many years have gone by since we 
last met on the hill side; and it 
would have been better if the gipsy 
chieftain could have welcomed his 
young favourite to a worthier habi- 
tation, than this rude pile; but he has 
no other, and he can now only say to 
him, welcome to the brutal train of 
Reginald Vaughan !” He extended his 
hand to me, as he spoke, and taking 
mine in his, led me gently towards 
the recess, whence he had at first 
issued. 

Asachild, I had always experienced 
a sort of awful delight in the atten- 
tions of Reginald Vaughan ; and now, 
that | had grown up into manhood, 
I still retained a considerable portion 
of my childish reverence for this ex- 
traordinary being: And he was a 
man well calculated to make an im- 
pression upon a sensitive, or, if you 
will, a romantic mind. His fine 
manly form—with features more strictly 
commanding perhaps than handsome, 
and withal, slightly shaded with me- 
lancholy—was never seen to greater 
advantage, than when he threw off all 
reserve, and mingled freely in con- 
versation with the old shepherd and 
pn : and the strange adventures, 
which he related to us, as having be- 
fallen himseif in foreign countries, 
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never failed to impress me with a stu- 
pendous idea of the wonderful and 
imposing character of this extraordi- 
nary man. 

The recess already mentioned was 
altogether distinct from the apart- 
ment occupied by the common mem- 
bers of the horde, and there was an 
attempt even at rude elegance in its 
furniture. Reginald motioned me 
to a seat by his side, and looking stead- 
fastly at me, said—“ And what has 
taken you so far from Caertrevor to 
night? Have the smiles of some 
peasant’s pretty daughter, or has the 
dull croaking of the owl allured you 
so far from your home #” 

“ Neither, Reginald,” I replied— 
‘* but the oppressive tyranny of Sir 
Talbot Trevor, who drove me forth 
with’— 

“Ha!” interrupted the chief— 
‘“* Has Sir Talbot driven you from his 
house at midnight, to seek for shelter 
in a place like this? Is it thus with 
you?” He paused a while, and then: 
said, ina tone of deep commiseration. 
“ Unhappy boy! and what will be- 
come of you?” 

I have ulready mentioned the sage 
plan I intended to pursue, and I dis- 
closed to Reginald every particular of 
it. But this was not all. There was 
to me an irresistible influence in the 
voice and demeanour of the gipsy 
chief, which, as I have already said, 
even when [ was scarcely beyond the 
bounds of infancy, made a very power- 
ful impression upon my youthful 
mind; and now, that we were to- 
gether in the Minores castle of Rhi- 
waedog, I felt as if I was in the pre- 
sence of a being infinitely superior to 
the common herd cf mankind, and to 
whom I might readily disclose all the 
events of a life, already replete with 
misery and misfortune. It appeared 
to me, moreover that Reginald evinced 
more than an ordinary degree of 
solicitude for my welfare. Accus- 
tomed as I had been to the distant 
pride and unbending austerity of 
Sir Talbot Trevor, I felt more vividly, 
and consequently more _ gratefully; 
the power of that sympathy, which 
this friendless wanderer shewed, or 
seemed to show for me; and this 
alone, independently of the mys 
terious influence already alluded to, 
would have been sufficient to draw 
from me the most unreserved and im- 
plicit confidence. I wasa stranger 
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to the world, and to all its cold and 
arbitrary formalities; and I was, 
therefore heedless of the danger of 
confiding in one, who had the power 
of abusing my confidence. I knew 
not then, that in the bustling world, 
all live by seeming—that love is a 
sordid and a sensual passion, and 
friendship nothing but heartless hy- 
pocrisy. I told Reginald, theretore, 
without any reserve, all that had 
happened to me, “even from my 
boyish days,” and more especially in 
that memorable night. I did not 
even conceal from him my love for 
Catharine Trevor. He heard me with 
the deepest interest and attention, 
and exclaimed loudly and indignantly 
against the infamous and cowardly 
conduct of Sir William Evans, He 
spoke of Catharine as an angel. He 
himself, when in the disguise of a 
lar, and fainting with fatigue and 
unger, had once experienced the 
soothing kindness of this noble girl ; 
and I thought, I saw a tear in his 
dark eye-lash, as he spoke of her 
tender attention to the “ poor old 
lar.” His voice certainly faulter- 
ed; but it was only fora moment ; 


and he quickly regained his accus- 
tomed stern composure. 

After I had finished my _ story, 
several incidents of which I found 
were familiar to my auditor, Reginald 
addessed me thus : “ Young man, you 
have been rash and headstrong, and 
will repent it. Look at me, Frederick 
Anwyl, and at my habitation. It was 
not always thus with me. The night 
hawk and the ow! might frequent, uri- 
seen by me, these hoary ruins; and 
these features were not always thus 
clouded with sorrow. But one rash 
and sudden act—one damnable pa- 
roxysm of intemperate passion has 
driven me from the haunts of civilized 
men, to herd with those who are worse 
even than the very brutes; and kindred, 
and friends, and all that my heart 
held dear, are lost to me for ever. 
Listen to me, Frederick, and you shall 
hear the short tale of one, who has 
watched, though unseen, carefully over 
your youth, but who can now only 
offer you the succour and. consolation 
of a poor, friendless, unhappy, and 
heart-broken wanderer !"’ 

[To be continued, 
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Tue awful responsibility which is 
attached to Great Britain in the ad- 
ministration of those extensive terri- 
tories in the East, which have been so 
wonderfully and rapidly acquired for 
her in the brief portion of time em- 
braced by the latter half of the past 
century, is too self-evident to require 
illustration, aud the manner ip which 
she has acquitted herself of the im- 
portant duties thus imposed upon her, 
is also, unfortunately, equally no- 
torious. Since the period ot the battle 
of Plassy, which virtually obtained for 
England the diadem of India, our 
Asiatic empire has continued to in- 
crease toa bulk “ almost too great to 
keep or toresign.” “ In the train of 
conquest more-than-Roman,” ob- 
serves Archdeacon Wrangham, ‘com- 
menced more-than-Tyrian, has fol- 
lowed ; and our oppressions have too 
closely kept pace with both: but of 
the gospel, which would at once have 
teproved and compensated our” in- 
justice, we have said nothing. At the 


suggestion, forsooth, of that secular 
prudence, in which the children of 
this world are stated to excel, we for- 
bore to propose rules of conduct to 
others, while we ourselves consciously 
furnished so lamentable a proof of 
their inefficacy. Like the lepers in 
the Syrian camp, we ate, and drank, 
and carried thence sitver and gold 
and raiment; and we held cur 
peace.” 

To a state of things, of which the 
foregoing, though a forcible, is not an 
exaggerated picture, atfecting the most 
vital portion of our empire, it was 
natural that public attention should 
be directed ; and accordingly we find 
that since the days of Burke numerous 
highly talented individuals have de- 
voted their labours to an enquiry into 
the best means of remedying the evils 
resulting trom it. Among these, the 
author trom whom the preceding ex- 
tract is borrowed, is not the least dis- 
tinguished by genius and Christian 
charity, and the ardour with which 











he has applied himself to the con- 
sideration of this momentous question, 
well merits the approbation of all who 
feel an interest in the prosperity of 
England, of which the well being of 
iodia forms so essential a portion, 
Indebted as we are to her for much 
of our commercial grandeur, the com- 
forts and elegancies of life which daily 
surround us, are equally the produce 
of her soil and of her industry. More 
of these than we are allowed to re- 
ceive does she now actually produce, 
and this production might probably 
from the capabilities of the country, 
be increased ten fold were proper 
measures adopted for its improvement, 
On these there exists little difference 
of opinion, except among those whose 
personal interest appears likely to be 
affected by the change which must 
necessarily precede them; and these 
men will constantly be opposed to all 
reformation, under the avowed im- 
pression that the machine will con- 
tinue to work during their time. 
With these men the public of England 
have little to do, since to the advan- 
tage of the public they have never 
abated one iota of their pretensions; 
and to them the people of India have 
still less obligation, for to the im- 
provement of that country they have 
constantly interposed obstacles. The 
English public must therefore judge 
for itself, and be no longer implicitly 
guided by those who ciaim for theme 
selves exclusive information and wis- 
dom on this point, but which they 
have never yet proved themselves to 
possess, and awakened to a sense of 
the degraded state of the wretched in- 
habitants of the most fertile climate of 
the world, claim for them some portion 
of the benefits they are entitled to ex- 
pect from their connection with the 
most civilized nation in existence. 

In the distant and luxuriant regions 
of India, the sun sheds his influence 
on a population four times greater in 
amount than that of the nation to 
which fate has assigned the rule and 
dominion over her, and exceeding in 
the proportion of two thousand to one 
the European residents among them. 
Degraded as the abject condition of 


these children of the sun, proves them 
to be at the present day, their an- 
cestors exhibited a very different pic- 
ture, and justly claimed that pre- 
eminence in literature and science 


which has since passed away into the 
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then rude and uncivilized regions of 
the west; for there 


“ Kind science, prodigal of good, 
Smiled on her dusky suitor as he woo'd. 
To him, while Europe’s hordes lay 
whelm’d in shade, 

Her fullest charms the radiant power dis- 
play’d ; 

Show’d him the wonders of her secret 
love. 

* e a * 

Taught him with subtiler skill and better 
art 

To pierce the close recesses of the heart ; 

Hold moral beauty to man’s raptured sight 

Guide him from passion’s glare to reason’s 
light : 

And prompt him, to himself severely true, 

His high descent to prove, his glorious end 
pursue.’? 


Centuries have however rolled away, 
and the scene has changed. To the 
descendants of the barbarous native of 
Europe, who then wandered wild in the 
almost impervious forests which co- 
vered its surface. feeding on the fruits 
which nature sparingly offered to his 
hand, and on the few animals which 
his limited invention and means en- 
abled him to procure, ignorant in 
every science, and blindly subservient 
to a bigoted and blood-thirsty priest- 
hood: to them has been transferred 
that science which formerly distin- 
guished the Hindoo, as a poet, a 
moralist and an astronomer: and while 
the progress of knowledge was on- 
wards with the one, in the other it 
has been retrograde. Satisfied with 
the acquirements of his ancestors, and 
clinging with unbounded pertinacity 
to their institutes and dogmas, to 
violate which he would have deemed 
the height of impiety, the Hindoo, 
yielding to the influence of the climate 
which he inhabits, has become languid 
and enervated in soul as in body. 
Science is coy, and wiJl not unsought 
be won; and he who shall declare, 
“thus far will Igo and no farther’ 
will seldom advance even to the point 
at which he aims. Such has been the 
fate of the Hindoo. To acquire a 
knowledge of the institutes of his pre- 
decessors has been his ultimate aim; 
beyond these he wished not to ad- 
vance, and even these has he seldom 
succeeded in attaining. Revolutions 
have swept over bis country and have 
diverted his attention ; new religions 
have been introduced to his notice, 
and beneath their influence he has 
sunk never to recover his pristine sim- 
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plicity and vigour; and the soul- 
withering influence of the system in- 
stituted by Brahma has confined to 
certain castes alone the privilege of 
treading even the limited range, be- 
yond which none is allowed to ven. 
ture, Of the superstitious and bloody 
usages which have mingled with the 
observances of a religion by no means 
unalloyed in its origin, Archdeacon 
Wrangbam has furnished a beautiful 
picture as contrasted with the pri- 
mitive simplicity of Hindoo worship. 
“ Ah wretched land! to every ill a prey ; 

Thy sons enslav’d, thy cities in decay ! 

But light the chains the abject frame that 


bind, 

To those which bow te earth th’ aspiting 
mind. 

Where once th’ Hindoo his simple prayer 
preferr’d, 

And sweet his caroll’d hymn of praise 
was heard ; 

His turf-built altar unembrued with 
blood, 

His gentle heart’s religion to do good; 

There inher gory shrine, with outstretch’d 
hands, 

Her human food stern Calica demands ; 

There his buge car the monster-god im- 

ls . 


pe 

QO’er prostrate crowds, who court the 
crushing wheels : 

There from her babes by savage Brab- 
mins borne, 

The widow’d mother clasps her consort’s 


urn ; 

With ill-feigned triumph mounts his 
blazing lyre, 

And — proud trembler! in the sacred 

re, 

There Superstition’s execrable train 

Throng the vex’d soul where Darkness 
holds her reign.” 


. With Brahma originated the dis- 
tinction into castes which form so 
distinguishing a feature of the present 
state of India, and presents the most 
formidable obstacle to the progress of 
information and religion. To this in- 
stitution the Hindoo clings with a per- 
tinacity which cannot be enietded: 
and which force has in vain attempted 
to combat. The followers of the re- 
ligion of Mecca found unavailing 
against it the keen edge of their 
Arabian scimitars, that seldom failing 
engine of conversion to which they 
have universally had recourse. These 
military missionaries could extirpate, 
but they were unable to convert, 
Dissonant as force is with the prin- 
ciples of christianity, it would not of 
course be adopted by us, even if ex- 


perience had not proved its total in- 
adequacy to the end proposed. But 
to what other means must we then re- 
sort ? So long as the predominancy of 
the Hindoo priesthood continues, the 
exertions of our missionaries must 
continue inefficient. Whilethe Brah- 
mins continue to be necesary to all 
the ordinary concerns of civil life; 
while they are privileged “ to direct 
the dress, prescribe the food, regulate 
the marriages, and determine the pro- 
fessions, of their followers; and au- 
thoritatively hold over the disobedient 
the terrors of expulsion from their 
class; a penalty involving in the irre- 
trievable loss of family, friends, and 
honour, a degree of suffering which 
Rome in her proudest hour was never 
able to inflict ; their subversion is im- 
possible,” 

To remove this impediment must 
however be the first step towards the 
introduction into Hindoostan of civi- 
lization and religion. Direct argu- 
ment has hitherto proved equallyun- 
availing with force; and it therefore 
remains to endeavour at accomplish- 
ing by more circuitous means what 
reason has been unable to achieve, 
The principal of these, as recom- 
mended by Archdeacon Wrangham, 
consist in the pointing out the greater 
simplicity and pertinency of our 
ceremories compared with those of 
the Hindoo, and the auspicious effects 
of our civil institutions which may 
enhance his estimation of those that 
are religious. The absence from 
genuine christianity of the sanguinary 
intolerance of the mosque and the 
gross imposition of the pagod, will 
also tend to engage his attention to 
the evidences of the gospel; and if 
to these oblique influences be added, 
“what of all the indirect means of 
conversion is perhaps the most effica- 
cious, the ‘visible rhetoric’ of a 
good life ; if we solicit the confidence 
of the lower and more popular castes 
by our kindness, their respect .by our 
proficiency in sciences and arts, and 
their gratitude by communication of 
these benefits; we may then, in our 
struggles with their spiritual leaders, 
advance to more avowed and more 
active hostility.” 

This object can be alone effected by 
a substantive, and important change 
in the present sysfem of residents in 
India, by the alteration in fact of 


residents into settlers, and the thus 
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forming as it were a permanent and 
increasing Christian caste, in the 
bosom of which converts might find 
a refuge when disowned as outcasts 
by the tribe which they had quitted. 
To the present condition of India, Mr. 
Burke's description is as applicable as 
it was in 1783. ‘Young meu, (boys 
almost) govern there, without society 
and without sympathy with the natives, 
They have no more social habits with 
the people, than if they still resided 
in England; nor indeed any species 
of intercourse, but that which is ne- 
cessary to making a sudden fortune 
with a view to a remote-settlement. 
Animated with all the avarice of age, 
and all the impetuosity of youth, they 
roll in, one after another, wave after 
wave; and there is nothing before the 
eves of the natives, but an endless 
hopeless prospect of new flights of 
birds of prey and passage, with appe- 
tites continually renewing for a tood 
that is continually wasting. Their 
prey is lodged in England; and the 
cries of India are given to seas and 
winds to be blown about, in every 
breaking up of the Monsoon, over a 
remote and unhearing ocean.” From 
such men, the beneficial results we 
have just anticipated cannot be ex- 
pected ; it must in fact be looked for 
from those whose connection with the 
country shal] be of a more settled and 
permanent character. The gradual 
and guarded colonization from Eu- 
rope which has been strongly re- 
commended as the most judicious 
measure to be adopted, would con- 
tribute essentially to this desirable 
end, But to produce any consequen- 
tial result, this important measure 
must not be too limited in its extent; 
limited it will of necessity be, when 
the vast surface of the country is re- 
arded; and to be extensively bene- 
icial it must not be cramped. By 
this alone, can an enlarged and kindly 
intercourse be opened with the natives 
of India ; to share the rites of hospita- 
hty, to contract affinities, and to biend 


ourselves by a common interest of 


mutual good will and benefit in all the 
endearing relations of private life, will 
form a broad and firm basis on which 
to raise the glorious superstructure to 
which every friend of mankind looks 
forward with anxious anticipation. 
The improvements in science, in arts, 
and especialiy in agriculture, which 
a body thus constituted would present 
E. M. January, 1825. 
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to the more opulent and respectable 
of their neighbours, and the employ- 
ment and support which it would 
furnish to the poorer among them, 
must imperceptibly exert a beneficial 
influence over their habits and man- 
ners, and gradually induce them, as 
soon as its value could be properly 
appreciated, to embrace as brethren 
and reverence as saviours those whom 
they might previously have regarded 
with suspicion or rejected with cold- 
ness, 

Among the other beneficial results 
to which a liberal system of coloni- 
zation would lead, the improvement 
and restoration of public works de- 
serve also particular mention. To 
the present governors of India, residing 
at a distance from the spot whence 
their profits are derived, and frequently 
ignorant on almost every subject 
connected with it, the ample interest 
which they can derive from the capi- 
tal they have employed appears of 
primary and paramount considera- 
tion; and to gratify this avaricious 
lust, the revenues are collected with 
rigour to be: exported into Europe. 
Money expended in India for ts 
advantage seems to minds thus dis- 
torted by interest, to ditfer little from 
being wasted, and instances have 
occurred, in which a more than 
usually public-spirited Governor Gene- 
ral has been checked in his schemes 
of vast importance to those over whom 
he ruled, by those who bore rule 
overhim. ‘To settlers in India, these 
plans would be equally important as 
to the natives; roads aad canals 
would be cut; the ruined reservoirs, 
many of them works of royal gran- 
deur, intended to preserve the pre- 
cious deposit of the periodical rains, 
would be repaired, and new ones 
constructed ; embankments would be 
formed to guard against the present 
ruinous effects of inundations; and in 
lieu of their actual dreariness, the 
vallies of India, ‘‘ now literally vales 
of tears,"’ will stand so thick with corn 
that they shall laugh and sing. 

In the moral cultivation of the 
population itself, yet more would be 
effected. In addition to those sources 
of improvement which have been 
enumerated above, schools, which 
now, from the paucity of European 
inhabitants can scarcely be maintain- 
ed, except in those few points in which 
they are congregated, would be multi- 
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plied over the surface of the country ; 
and from them, by judicious manage- 
ment, by abstaining from irritating or 
needlessly opposing the doctrines and 
we one of the Hindoo, incalculable 

nefit must result. The establish- 
ment of a few colleges or literary in- 
stitutions, however adapted they may 
he to bring together the more learned 
of the natives, and those few Europeans 
whose leisure enables them to attend 
to such pursuits, must be trifling in its 
effects compared with those which 
would be produced by schools, in 
which such impressions might be 
infixed upon the young and _ suscepti- 
ble mind, as no after scenes would 
suffice to eradicate. 

In so distant a country as India 
from that by which her destinies are 
swayed, and with her immediate go- 
vernment submitted to the power of 
a few individuals alone, personal secu- 
rity and property oe to be guard- 
ed with the most jealous and vigilant 
care, Unless this be exercised, and 
the strongest bulwarks erected in their 
defence, none among the more re- 
spectable classes of British society, to 
whom the value of liberty is so well 
known and so deeply endeared, 
would be induced to avail himself of 
the permission, which we have 
assumed to be granted, (as it is essen- 
tial that it should) of settling as a 
colonist on the fertile plains of Hin- 
doostan, and of transferring to his 
children in perpetuity their natal 
spot. Outcasts of society, schemers, 
and needy adventurers, might doubt- 
less be ready to flock into this new 
land of promise, even were their 
liberty put in jeopardy by the enter- 
prise, but of them India has no need ; 
the worthy and the respectable alone 
would benefit her, and such would 
cherish too dearly the independence 
of their ancestors tamely to resign it. 
To encourage these to become settled 
proprietors of estates in so remote a 
region, their liberty must be secured 
to them by the safeguard of the law ; 
and to effect this it is essential that 
that Anti-British enactment which 
subjects every Englishman to tran- 
sportation from India at the mere will 
of the Governor in council, without 
accusation and without trial, should 
be immediately repealed. Petty 


oppressions will of course be met with, 
too trifling to be cognisable in a court 
of justice, and for these also there 


must be provided a remedy. This 
remedy bas once existed in India; 
but it has now unfortunately been torn 
from her. The freedom of the press 
can alene countervail the every day 
injuries of the petty man in office, 
and cause him to tremble and shrink 
into himself before its impartial and 
strict scrutiny. It is equally powerful 
to protect from the oppressions of the 
highest, and even he who lords it 
over all, must bend before its energies 
while advocating the cause of truth 
and justice. Before its effulgence 
darkness and error will disappear ; 
and by its assistance, right will always 
ultimately prevail. 

For the press of India, however, we 
claim not, more than for that of Eng- 
land, an unbounded and irresponsible 
license. ‘To the Jaws it must always 
be subject; but let those laws be 
clearly defined, let every individual 
interested therein have full cognizance 
of them; then let him act as to him 
shall seem fit, and give to a jury of 
his countrymen, and to that tribunal 
alone, the power of judging whether 
he has exceeded the fair bounds of 
candid discussion, and wilfully wielded 
to a bad purpose the powerful engine 
he has set in motion. If an impartial 
tribunal thus composed shall declare 
that he has so offended, let him then 
suffer for his crime the full penalty 
which he has incurred; and if it be 
urged that a still heavier punishment 
be necessary in India than in Eng- 
land, let that penalty be increased 
even tenfold, To all this let him be 
subjected, but not before conviction. 

In the preceding observations, the 
attention has been directed rather to 
the grand and preliminary steps 
sowiela the civilization of India, than 
to its minuter and more remote de- 
tails. That this important and vital 
object cannot be regarded as com- 
plete and perfect until christianity 
shall have chased away the errors of 
superstition from the benighted minds 
of its inhabitants cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted ; but into the means 
by which this should be effected it is 
impossible at present to enter at 
sufficient length. Of these, the Rev. 
Archdeacon Wrangham has given 
very extensive details in his “ Disser- 
tation on the best Means of Civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire 10 
India,” (to which we are indebted 
for many of the previous suggestions,) 
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and more especially in his excellent 
«Sermon on the Translation of the 
Scriptures into the Oriental Lan- 
guages.” To these we must refer the 
reader for those discussions which 
could not with propriety have been 
introduced into the present article; 
and we confidently anticipate the 
time when experience will have fully 
demonstrated their efficiency. 


“ Be this thy art 
Not to corrupt, but meliorate the heart: 
Where’er mankind in Gentile darkness 
lie, 
Tustruction’s blessed radiance to supply; 
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O’er the oppress’d soft mercy’s dews to 
shed, 
And crust with ruin the oppressor’s head. 


© haste your tardy coming, days of 

gold, 

Long by proplietic minstrelsy foretold! 

W bere yon bright purple streaks the orieot 
skies, 

Rise science, freedom, peace, religion, rise ; 

Till, from Tanjore to farthest Samar- 
cand, 

Tn one wide lustre bask the glowing land; 

And (Brahma from his guilty greatness 
hurl’d 

With Mecea’s Lord) Messiab rule the 
world! ” 





THE MINSTREL’S GRAVE, 


Ir eer a pure, a sacred tear, 

From pity’s beaming eye can flow, 
*Tis surely when death’s stroke severe 
Has laid the son of genius low ; 

Each ardeut friend, each former foe, 
His bier with precious dew-drops lave, 
And mirth assumes the garb of woe, 
And weeps upon the minstrel’s grave. 


The trivial throng whose fickle praise, 
His strains sought vainly to engage, 
Now mourn too late his slighted lays, 
And wet with tears his hallow'd page ; 
The timid maid, the studious sage, 
Deplore his fate whom none can save, 
And blooming youth, and hoary age, 
Sigh sadly o’er the minstrel’s grave. 


His fondest pride, his magic lyre, 

Hung on the laurel must remain, 

And none shall dare to wake its fire, 

And none shall rouse its strings again ; 
Save when they breathe a mournful strain, 
As passing winds the branches wave, 

To tell the thoughtless and the vain, 
They wander near a minstrel’s grave, 


No cypress sad or gloomy yew, 

O’er his loved tomb shall darkly cling, 
But weeping beauty there shall strew, 
The fairest flowers of the spring ; 

Soft gales around shall fragrance fling, 
Fresh flow'rets o’er his tomb shall wave, 
And nightingales shall sweetly sing 


A requiem at the minstrel’s grave. 
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The Hermit in Italy. By M. De 
Jouy. Three volumes, London. 
Tue Hermit in Italy is a work so 

amply stored with continental inform- 

ation, combined with so much useful 
anecdote, instruction and amusement, 
that ifhe who has not read it knew 
the worth of what he has not enjoyed, 
it is not improbable that he might be 
tempted to envy the gratification it has 
afforded us. The celebrated author 
of “The Hermit in Edinburgh,” and of 
all the other “English Hermits,” is, not- 
withstanding his capability to excel 
in this species of writing, even in- 
feiior to M. De Jouy in some re- 
spects; but the world has never yet 
had an author who was always equal 
to himself in the various departments 
of his composition; and while the 

“Hermit in Edinburgh” is inferior to 

the “Hermit in Italy,” in his relation 

of useful anecdote, of that which really 

did exist, he is by far his superior in 

delineation of character, display of 

original wit, sarcastic humour, inter- 
woven with agreeable story, productive 
of the happiest of moral. But this 
preference is not general, nor can it 
be injurious to the fame of the in- 
genious M, De Jouy, when the cele- 
brity of his rival is taken into con- 
sideration: and indeed there is so 
much genuine merit every where 
visible in the writings of both those 
amiable men, that while we recom- 
mend them in the warmest manner 
to the notice of the public, we per- 
ceive it altogether uncivil and un- 
necessary to excite any thing like 
jealousy among their friends and ad- 
mirers, by conterring the meed of ab- 
solute preference on either. The tales 
of which the three volumes of tlie Her- 
mit in Italy are composed make fifty- 

three. We give the following as a 

tolerable specimen of the whole. ~ 


BOBOLI AND THE CASCINE, 


Fu il vineer sempre mai laudabile cosa, 
Vincasi o per fortuua o per ingegno 
AriostTo, Canto XV. 


“ Every traveller, provided he be ac- 
quainted with the language of the country 
where be finds bimself, must have felt 





how much more deeply the merits and 
peculiarities ef authors are felt in their 
native land, than in any other spot. Un- 
til I read Danie in Tuseany, I never per- 
ceived ail the energy of Lis poetry; nor 
had the exquisite narratives of Ariosto any 
particular charm for me, Nothing, how- 
ever, Can be more delightful than to hear 
a beautiful Italian woman recite the 
stanzas of this poet. Their mode of ac- 
centuation gives a musical effect to poe- 
try, which we foreiguers could scarcely 
have imagined. I recollect that on one 
occasion the stanza, of which the motto 
to this chapter is an extract, was the 
subject of controversy in a numerous as- 
sembly of females. Almost every one 
condemned the poet for his sentiment, and 
agreed that no praises should be awarded 
to those who were indebted for victory to 
fortune alone. Our fair hostess Madame 
, succeeded in convincing us, 
that if Ariosto were wrong in respect to 
the melancholy glory of trivmph in war, 
he was at least right in regard to the 
gentler and more «greeable triumphs of 
love. At that time there was a good 
deal of talk in Florentine society, with 
respect to this lady, who held the official 
appointment of court reader to the Prin- 
cess Eliza. It would not be easy to find 
a female more remarkable for ber beauty, 
grace, and accomplishments; she was at 
the head of society, and her house was 
the rendezvous for all the rank, fashion, 
and polished intellect in Florence. Of 
the persons who constituted this society 1 
shall say nothing, because since the court 
of the Regent, perhaps there has been 
none where the tone of morality was so 
lax, as in that of Florence. Instead of 
being master of his own government and 
court, the poor Prince of Lucca and 
Piombino was entirely managed by bis 
wife, the sister of Napoleon. Whenever 
any despatches arrived from Paris, the 
Princess wes in the habit of ordering them 
to be brought to her in the midst of her 
amusements, at a party, or even ata ball. 
when she would break the seals, and 
leave to her husband the business of taking 
the envelopes from the newspapers. This 
was the subject of much laughter and 
ridicule in Florence; but as Bacciochi 
was at heart a good sort of person enough, 
he was liked a great deal better than his 
wife. 

‘“* The Florentines are amiable and well 
informed. Almost every one is attached 
to the fine arts. It was a source of gra- 
tification to me to hear them speak highly 





















































in praise Of my old friend De Reuilly, 
who had been the first French prefect of 
Florence. He died a short time before 
my visit, from the effects of a wound re- 
ceived in a duel at the Bois de Vincennes, 
with a famous French general. A pretty 
actress of the Comédie Frangaise, cele- 
brated for her bons-mots, which are not 
always d’un tres bon-ton, was the cause 
of the quarrel, which terminated so 
fatally. The prevalent reports of the 
time gave the honours to the vanquished, 
for it was said that the triumph, such as 
it was, belonged entirely to fortune. 
Reuilly was one of the best and most 
amiable men I ever knew. This is a 
tribute after a long experience of his good 
qualities, and its sincerity is not to be 
questioned. At Florence I met a young 
man whom he had brought with him, and 
who was now established there. It was 
a source of pleasure to discourse on the 
virtues of our deceased friend, and I learnt 
at the same time some anecdotes respect- 
ing the government of General Menou, 
who had turned Mussulman, in Egypt, 
under the name of Abdallah. The des- 
tiny of this general was indeed a singular 
one, and his name is associated with events 
in the history of that epoch, which will 
long remain inexplicable. Never was 
there a man more fond of pomp and os- 
tentation, «nd never was there one who 
had a greater repugnance to discharge 
his debts. On his return from Egypt, Me- 
nou succeeded Marshal Jourdan in the 
government of Piedmont. The Egyptian 
girl be had married, resided at Turin, 
with his son, young Solomon, and he never 
took them to Florence. He gave a grand 
ball at Turin, which was still talked of 
when I passed through that city. It 
lasted from Sunday evening to Wednes- 
day morning. During that time the 
guests supped, breakfasted, and dined 
with him; the buffets and refreshments 
Were permanent establishments; when 
one set of musicians was tired out, ano- 
ther took their places; the company re- 
tired by platoons, to snatch. a little repose 
and to arrange their toilette ; but the ball 
itself suffered no interruption, and ended 
as brilliantly as it began. The Egyptian 
wife, however, did not make her appear- 
ance, and if report spoke true, the general 
was not so amiable in his domestic, as in 
his public character. She was present 
on one occasion at a performance (by the 
French actors, under the management of 
Mademoiselle Raucourt) of Le Tyran 
Domestique, and she observed with great 
simplicity to her companions; ‘ Now 
that is so like the general when he is in 
a good humour!’ The young French- 
man told me another anecdote of Menou, 
at Florence. ‘1 was,’ said he, ‘ pre- 
sented to the General, who then occupied 
the Pitti palace. He invited me to dine 
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with bim the following Sunday. 1 ac- 
companied Mons. Reuilly, and after tra- 
versing a long file of ante-chambers, 
apartments, and grand saloons, all richly 
furnished, we came at last to a large hall, 
where the guests were assembled, but the 
Governor had not yet arrived. He was 
occupied, or supposed to be occupied, in 
his closet. He did not make his appear- 
ance until towards seven o’clock, when 
the dinner was immediately served up. 
This is the hour at which the common 
people of Tuscany take their last meal for 
the day. The rules of etiquette were 
scrupulously observed, and the seats 
Were distributed to the different guests 
(whose names were placed in the plates,) 
according to a previons arrangement. 
The General was attentive and polite 
diring dinner, which lasted about half an 
hour, when he rose aud returned to his 
closet. He was greatly liked at Flo- 
rence.’ 

** Menou must have rendered some im- 
portant service to Napoleon, who allowed 
him a pension for life of 300,000 francs 
a-year. He kept this even when he left 
Florence for Venice, where he bad but the 
shadow of an employment. Spite of this 
pension and the title of Count, together 
with the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour, be never could obtain permission 
to return to Florence. At Venice he fell 
in love, at the age of seventy-two, with 
the prima donna of the opera. She, after 
a few months’ connexion, in her turn fell 
in love with a youth, and fled with him, 
Menou pursued and overtook them at 
Padua, but her new love would not bend 
to any interested propositions, and the 
poor General, after a long and not always 
inglorious life, finished bis amorous fit 
and his life by the same melancholy catas- 
trophe. At bis death, seals were placed 
on all his papers, the greater part of 
which were at Turin. Napoleon sent a 
commissioner, who, with the secretary of 
Prince Borghese, and an officer of the 
General’s suite, superintended their de- 
struction. They were ordered to watch 
each other, and take care that neither of 
them should read any piece written or 
signed by Menou, and to destroy them 
without the slightest examination. There 
were at least sixty orders of the day and 
letters addressed to Kleber, which proba- 
bly had been intercepted. Amougst his 
papers they found the proofs of a laborious 
life. ‘There were plans of the course of 
the Nile, taken on the spot, which exacily 
coincided with the charts of D’Anville. 
That learned person, who during a life of 
eighty years had been occupied in ar- 
ranging the geography of the world, never 
travelled further than from Paris te Sois- 
sons. It is not always necessary actually 
to see things, in order to know them 
well, 
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“ These sketches, which do not pro- 
verly belong to Florence, have led me into 
a digression from the subject of this chap- 
ter. Boboli is a garden; an enchanted 
garden, even to those who have seen the 
most beautiful in Europe ; the Nymphen- 
burg of the King of Bavaria, Kensing- 
ton Gardens at London, Versailles, and 
the Tuileries. In these days we should 
look with disdain on those of Alcinous, 
though we were to see them just as Ho- 
met has described them. Boboli is not a 
garden in the French style, and its vege- 
tation is far superior to that of England. 
The turf, which is singularly fresh, is cut 
up by alleys leading to bowers, grottos, 
and labyrinths. In the higher part is a 
belvedere, With a tower from which there 
is a noble prospect of the hills, plains, and 
distant cities of Prato and Pistoja. This 
latter town has acquired a right to the 
gratitude of mankind, similar to that of 
Bayonne: if the one boasts the honour 
of having enriched the world with the 
bayonet, the other may claim that ef 
having invented the pistol: these are what 
are called useful inventions. This beau- 
tiful garden is so extensive, that we de- 
voted several evenings to visit the differ- 
ent walks, arbours, and secret recesses of 
Boboli. It requires no less than an hour 
and a balf to make the circuit of it. In 
every part openings are presented, which 
command charming views of the city and 
the adjacent country. From tbe garden 
there is an avenue, shaded with trees and 
planted with flowers, which leads to the 
Roman-Gate, and the country through 
which it runs is so rich, that it seems to be 
a continuation of the garden. 

“The Florentines regard the grand 
Ducal Palace as one of the finest monu- 
ments of Italy, It is called the Pitti Pa- 
lace, after the name of its original pro- 
prietor, from whom it was purchased by 
Cosmo I. It was erected in 155.5, from 
the designs of the architect Orgagna, and 
belongs entirely to the age of the Repub- 
lic. There all dignities were conferred, 
litigations decided, laws promulgated, 
commands entrusted, and harangues to 
the people delivered. This edifice, as 
remarkable for its original destination as 
for its architectural beauty, is at present 
used only as a retreat during the summer. 
The porters of Florence lie stretched out 
on those steps, which were formerly trod- 
den by the statesmen of Tuscany. Be- 
tween this palace and the old paiace are 
what are called Ufisie. It is a building 
in the form of a paralellogram, three 
sides of which are erected, under which 
run @ line of colonnades. It was began 
in 1561, by Cosmo L., alter the designs of 
Vasari. The colounades are a favourite 
promenade of the Florentines. Here one 
may remark taste and elegance of dress, 
which is not to be found amongst the 


middle classes in the other parts of Italy. 
The men are occasionally well made, 
but generally they have an effeminate air. 
It is amongst the females, and above all 
the younger ones, that beauty is most to 
be found. Their shapes are ordinarily 
graceful, and their step firm and conscious, 
Though rarely fat, yet they are remark- 
able for the roundness and plumpness of 
their arms. Their physiognomy is ex- 
pressive, equally free from a repulsive 
boldness and tiresome Janguor. 

“The Pitti Palace is built of large 
rough hewn stones, now darkened with 
age, and resembles a fortress. There is a 
slight ascent toit in front. The interior is 
extremely rich. Yov arrive first at 
« lofty gallery which runs round a 
square court, in the middle of which is 
a statue Of Hereules, ascribed to Lysip- 
pus. There is also a statue of David 
with the sling, the work of Michael An- 
gelo when nineteen years of age. Atone 
angle, ina fountain of marble, stands a 
Neptune, surrounded with bronze figures, 
and further on is the equestrian statue of 
Cosmo L, by John of Bologna. Near the 
old palace is a singular monument, whose 
general style is classical, though all the 
ornaments are Gothic, It is a tribune or 
loggia, with three large arcades. The 
ascent to the tribune is by a series of 
steps, which surround the base of the 
building. Under the arcade on the right 
isa groupe representing the Rape of the 
Sabines, by Johan of Bologna, a work 
highly estimated, To the right is the 
Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, a statue 
full of vigour and talent. In the other 
arcade there is a Judith and Holofernes, 
by Donatello. It would require volumes 
to describe the riches of art which are 
heaped together in this palace. There 
are seven principal halls filled with sculp- 
ture, painting, and mosaics. These 
hails are named after Venus, Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, the Sybil, aud 
the Bath. The admiration of the be- 
bolder is divided amongst the productions 
of Salvator, Borgogrune, Paul Veronese, 
Rubens, Pietro di Cortona, Del Sarto, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Vandyck, Gui- 
do, Cigoli, Guereino, Annibal Caracci, 
Perugivne, Tintoretto, Fra-Bartolomeo, 
Da Vinci, Raphael, and many other fa- 
mous painters, and sculptors equally re- 
nowned, 

“One of the wings of the Pitti Pa- 
lace opens to the Boboli gardeus. It is 
constructed and decorated in the modern 
Frepch style with great elegance. This 
was the place where the court held its 
assemblies and gave its fétes. The Grand- 
Duchess Eliza frequently resided there in 
the fine season. I was one day intro- 
duced, by a chamberlain, into her cabinet 
de travail, which joimed her dressing 
ruom, Imagine my surprise, when, in 








stead of toilette ornaments, stuffs, 
fushions, and female decorations, I found 
maps and charts spread out on desks, ma- 
thematical instruments, and scientific 
works. It was the study of a scholar und 
a statesman, rather than that of a 
woman. 

“Cosmo II. greatly enlarged this mag- 
nificent residence of the Tuscan sovereigns. 
Leopold added to it still, more out of 
humanity than a love of shew, for he 
knew that the best and most efficient aid 
which can be given to the needy, is the 
opportunity of being industrious. Thus 
hé caused an amphitheatre and a com- 
modious theatre to be erected in 
the Beoboli Gardens, so that almost all 
the pleasures and luxuries of civilization 


may now be found within the walls of ° 


this delicious residence. 

“The Boboli gardens are shaped like 
a harpsichord, the broader side of which 
is parallel to the palace. A wide avenue 
runs nearly through the middle of it to- 
wards the summit of a low hill, on the 
left of which is a summer-house, and be- 
yond this there is a smali fort. On turn- 
ing to the right, the whole length of the 
garden is commanded by a single glance, 
One of the alleys,—it is the largest,—is 
bordered with statues of white marble, 
and basins of the same material, contain- 
ing jets d’eau. The sides of this alley 
are also ornamented with arbours, and 
regular walks branch out from it to the 
extremities of the garden. Luca Pitti, a 
wealthy Florentine citizen, first conceived 
the idea of this palace in 1440, the plans 
of which were designed by Brunellesco. 
The work was left to be completed by 
one of his descendants, and since the time 
of Cosmo I., who purchased and embel- 
lished it, it has always been the residence 
of the Dukes of Tuscany, ail of whom 
have contributed to render it more beau- 
tiful, and to augment its riches by assem- 
bling there the che/s-d’wuvre of art. 
The Pitti Palace and the Boboli gardens, 
are manilestly the models of the palace 
and the park of Versailles. Nature, it is 
true, bas done for Boboli more than it has 
for Versailles, The environs of this latter 
palace are meagre and unpleasant to the 
eye: those of the Pitti Palace are far 
more varied, und the slope of the soil, the 
rich verdure of the adjacent hills, tbe vi- 
Cinity of Florence, and the Val d’Arno, 
contrast delightfully by their irregularity 
and variety with the regularity and 
verdure of the gardens. 
** The sovereigns of Tuscany have another 
charming country resideace, called Le 
Cascine dell’ Isola. A dairy has been 
established here, and a grent pumber of 
cows are kept for its suppiy. The road 
to it is through the woods of delle Cas- 
cine, Which are not unlike what the Bois 
dé Boulogne was, before the cossacks 
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and the soldiers of Wellington did us the 
favour to cut down the trees. On Ascen- 
sion-day, an immense concourse of peo- 
ple flock to this wood, the southera edge 
of which borders on the Arno. It is 
divided into meadows and corn-fields, and 
roads, shaded with trees, pass through 
it in every direction. ‘The principal road 
Jeads to the country-house of the Grand 
Duke. This building was begun in 1787. 
Every evening, about six o’closk, this 
road is filled with carriages. To pedes- 
trians, the Cascine are delightful, for 
they can escape in a moment from the 
bustle of a large town into the solitude 
of lonely forests. After driving along the 
grand road, it is usual to retarn by the 
side of the Arno. In the summer season 
this river is very much reduced in size, 
but still its banks are pleasant. 

‘* Returning from the Cascine, one may 
visit the church of d’ Ognissanti, which, 
however, has nothing remarkable about 
it. Near it isa Franciscan convent, the 
cloister of which is ornamented with some 
frescoes of Lagozzi, full of force and truth 
of colouring. The portraits of some of 
the principal persons of the order do not 
yield in expression to Oil paintings, whilst 
they have a grace and lightness of touch 
very rarely found in oil. Opposite to this 
convent is the Martellini palace, the 
antique style of which is associated with 
the disturbances of the middle ages. 
Further on is the hospital of San Giovanni 
di Dio, which is somewhat rude in its 
architecture, though not unpleasing to 
the eye in its general effect, and still less 
so to the mind, in the care which has been 
taken to increase the comfort of its in- 
mates. The entrance from the street is 
simple; a large corridor is passed, at the 
end of which is a circular staircase, 
with a double flight of steps. Jn the 
middle of this stands a group, in marble, 
representing St. Michael with St. John, 
having a mendicant at his feet. Behind 
this group, and at the top of the two 
staircases leading into the grand dormi- 
tory, is an altar, at the foot of which I 
found, on my first visit, several young 
priests, together with some infirm con- 
valescent patients, reciting their litanies, 
whilst others in their beds repeated the 
prayers at a distance. Near this is the 
Vespucci palace, on the walls of which 
the priests of the church of St. John have 
placed an inscription to the memory of 
Americo Vespucci, one of the discoverers 
of the New World. 

It is almost impossible to be tired of 
perambulating the streets of Florence. At 
every step one finds something interesting 
to oecupy the attention. ‘There is another 
very remarkable church, that of the 
Trinity. Its origin is very ancient, and 
having been frequently repaired, affords 
specimens of almost all the: styles. of 
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architecture. It existed in 800; was re- 
buile in 1250; the facade was repaired 
in 1593, and the interior bas since that 
time been frequently repaired. In one of 
the old chapels, the amateurs of art will 
find some magnificent paintings, by Ghir- 
landajo, On the right, near the old 
Ceroni. palace, is a café, which, in the 
thirteenth century, was a barrack. Ices 
are now sold under those ancient and 
useless battlements, which only serve to 
refer the thoughts to the strange and fear- 
ful histories of other times, and to invite a 
comparison between their wretchedness 
and the advantages which are enjoyed by 
the present age. 

“Twas at the Cascine one day, while the 
Princess Eliza and all her court were en 
promenade. Some ol the more ambitious 
youngsters, desirous of shewing oil their 
horsemanship and their persons, or anxious 
to catch a glimpse of the princess, were 
tumbled from their horses into the dust, 
amidst the laughter of the populace. Such 
ambition weil deserved a place in the cells 
of St. Boniface, 

‘€ St. Boniface is the hospital for mad 
persons, 1 was founded in the fourteenth 
century, by a noblemanof Parma, named 
Boniface Lupi, who was then podesté of 
Florence. Inmany of the Italian cities, 
one is struck by a circumstance which 
forms a singular contrast with what is so 
common in France : with us, if a man 
arrives to any high situation he is pretty 
sure to make his fortune there; in Italy, 
on the other hand, if he makes any for- 
tune it is usual to appropriate that, and 
whatever else be may possess, in founding 
some useful institution, which may also 
perpetuate his memory. In [789 the 
maniacs Were removed into one wing of 
this edifice ; the others were kept lor the 
reception of the old and infirm of both 
sexes, and persons attacked with chronic 
or incurable maladies. Over the entrance 
is placed the bust of the Grand Duke 
Leopold. 

* In former times, the Dukesof Tuscany 
possessed several other palaces and coun- 
try-houses, besides those Ihave named. 
Amongst these, and st'll belonging to them, 
isthe Poggio Imperiale, built by the 
Archduchess Maria Maddalena, enlarged 
by the Grand Duchess Vittoria, and em- 
bellished by Leopold. It is enriched 
with the productions of the most able 
painters and sculptors. The furviture is 
extremely splendid. The palace itself 
stands in the midst of a pleasant country, 
and is surrounded by terraces covered with 
statues. The magnificence of ari, and the 
natural richness of the soil, have com- 
bined to make this another palace of 
Armida, and the numerous pomi d oro, 
(golden apple ) trees which fill the grounds, 
give it the look of the garden of the 
Hesperides. At the beginning of an 
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avenue nearly a mile in length, leading to 
the palace, are four statues, of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Petrarch. 

‘““The academies, musical conservato- 
ries, and schools of Tuscany, hold a distin- 
guished place amongst the same kind of 
institutions in Italy. The Della Crusca 
is the mast famous of all; from this 
academy proceeded the great dictionary 
which bears its name. Tuscany is regarded 
as the cradle of the language, and the 
place where it is found in its greatest 
purity. La Lingua Toscana, in bocca 
Romana, isa well-known proverb. — It is 
certainly true, that the Roman pronuncia- 
tion is the more pure of the two. They 
articulate more distinctly, and the long and 
short syllables are so accentuated, as to 
preserve to this beautiful language all its 
harmony, without losing any of its energy. 
The Florentines, on the other hand, aspi- 
rate the consonauts ¢ and g, insuch a 
way as to give them a guttural sound. like 
the Spanish j ; forexample, they pronounce 
cavalli and quattro, huvalli and huattro, 
at the same time sirongly aspirating 
the 4.’? 


Travels in the Republic of Colombia, 
in the years 1822 and 1823, by 
G. Mollien. ‘Translated from the 


French. CC, Knight, Pall Mall 
East.—pp. 424. 
Colombia. Its present State, in re- 


spect of Climate, Sotl, Productions, 

Population, Government, Com- 

merce, Revenue, Manufactures, 

Arts, Literature, Manners, Edu- 

cation, and Inducements to Emi- 

gration, by Col. Francis Hal!.-— 
pp. 148. Baldwin, Cradock, and 

Joy. 

THE contents of these two works 
must, we think, go farto expel the 
extravagant illusions that have been 
too prevalent in Europe, respecting 
the wealth and resources of the late 
Spanish colonies in South America. 
According to both the traveller and 
the naturalized citizen (Col. Hall), the 
great body of the inhabitants of Co- 
lombia, that El Dorado of ancient 
and moder fable, possess fewer com- 
forts, are more subject to. disease, and 
can obtain less alleviation of their alls 
than the most wretched of European 
paupers! Such is the view which all 
their accoants unfold, though their 
language on the subject is somewhat 
different from what ours would be. It 
appears that with a fertile’soil which 
rewards the most trifling cultivation, 
the inhabitants are. exposed to the 
horrors of want, because they will 
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not work, Till they learn industry, 

their vaunted independence, the loans 

of other countries, even the assistance 

of the world united, will not raise 

them in the scale of nations, or enable 

them to enjoy the refinements of 
civilized life. While one half of the 

population has been destroyed by the 

war, the remainder seem not to hav e 
caught, even from the stirring vicissi- 

tudes of the contest, any spirit of 
activity or desire of improvement, 

but pursue the noiseless “ tenour of 
their way” in want and indolence. 

The extracts we are about to make 

will prove the correctness of our 
assertions. 

The largest and most important of 
the two works on Colombia, is by M. 
Mollien, the well-known African 
traveller. During a year’s residence 
in various parts of the republic, he 
enjoyed ample opportunities of form- 
ing correct opinions both of the coun- 
try and people, and seems to have 
been at all times governed by impartial 
feelings. He landed at Carthagena in 
November, 1822, ascended the Mag- 
dalena 500 miles to Honda, crossed 
the mountains (22 leagues) to Bogot4, 
the capital, and after visiting every 
memorable place in New Granada, 
returned to Europe by way of Popa- 
yan, Panama, and Chagres. Before 
his arrival on the coast of Colombia, 
he had landed at Norfolk in Virginia, 
and though that place is very far from 
being desirable to a European, he finds 
the comparison between it and Car- 
thagena to be “ by no means favour- 
able to the towns of South America.” 


“Carthagena, in fact, presents the 
melancholy aspect of a cloister, long 
galleries, skort and clumsy columns, 
streets narrow and dark, from the too 
great projection of the terraces, which 
almost prevent the admission of daylight ; 
the greater part of the houses dirty, full 
of smoke, poverty stricken, and shelter- 
ing beings still more filthy, black and 
miserable. Such is the picture at first 
presented by a city adorned with the name 
of the rival of Rome. However, on en- 
tering the houses, their construction, 
singular at first sight, appears afterwards 
to be well contrived, the object being to 
admit the circulation of the fresh air. 
The rooms are nothing but immense ves- 
tibules in which the cool air, unfortu- 
nately so rare, might be respired with 
the utmost delight, were it not for the 
stings of thousands of insects, and for the 
bats, whose poisonous bites are not only 
more painful, but are even said to be 
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venomous. A table, balf a dozen woolen 
chairs, a mat bed, a large jar, and two 
candlesticks, generally compose the whole 
stock of furniture of these habitations, 
which are built of brick and covered in 
with tiles."—p, 14. 


The bogas (or boatmen) on the 
Magdalena seem to be about the most 
miserable beings in existence. Other 
travellers have given the same testi- 
mony to their wretchedness. 


‘‘Bogas, advanced in years, who, 
weary of navigating the river, have be- 
come desirous of leaving the fruits of their 
painful labours to their children, with some 
enfranchised slaves and deserters, belong- 
ing to all races, or rather to all colours, 
have established themselves upon these 
unwholesome shores; but thongh leading 
such isolated lives, with respect to one 
another, they bave not entirely renounced 
the society of men. Boats and piraguas 
frequently stop near their dwellings, and 
purchase the surplus of their crops; yet, 
notwithstanding the vegetable production 
is very abundant, so many bananas are 
demanded for a single dollar, that they 
cannot procure a sum sufficient to supply 
themselves with clothes. These people are 
therefore very poor, and exceedingly un- 
happy, since out of the ten plagues of 
Egypt they have at least five ; the pu- 
tridity of the water, ulcers, reptiles, 
large flies, and the death of their eldest 
born; in fact they rear their children 
with great difficulty.”’— p. 34. 


The following instance of South 


American dignity will amuse our rea- 
ders :— 


‘‘T had just made myself comfortable 
at Tiribé, in a hut, the use of which had 
been granted me, when I was disturbed 
by the entrance of a tall stout man; it 
was the curate. After the usual compli- 
ments, he requested I would lend him 
my watch; I presented it to him, He 
then begged I would make him a present 
of it; and upon my refusal, desired I 
would give him my sabre; and upon 
again receiving a denial, he retired, in- 
viting me, in no very gracious terms, to 
pay him a visit.”’—p, 57. 


In noticing the various chiefs wh® 
have distinguished themselves during 
the struggle for independence, he 
makes the following remarks on the 
American Suwarrow, the sanguinary 
Paés :— 

‘A khan of Tartars, an Arabiaa 
sheik, has given the rudest shocks to the 
Spanish power in America, The mulatto 
Pats, at the head of a few thousands of 
bis savage lancers, has often defeated 
whole squadrons of disciplined troops; 
particularly the bussars of Ferdinand 
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VII. Paés affects great kixury and par- 
ticular politeness; yet, notwithstanding 
the vanity natural to a savage, he lives 
upon terms of perfect equality with his 
troops ; When be is with them, their food, 
their games, and their exercises, are his 
own. No one rides a horse better than 
he, or wields a lance with more dexterity, 
or attacks an enemy with more fury. 
He thus possesses absolute power over 
bis undisciplined bordes, who, tractable 
towards a leader that sets them an exam- 
ple of courage, obey bim with the sub- 
mission of slaves.”’ 

The houses of Bogota resemble those 
lie has already described in speaking 
of Carthagena, with some ditterence 
in the internal arrangements :— 

“Every house has at least one saloon, 
and an eating room ; for it is considered 
unpolite to receive friends or to entertain 
them in asleeping room. The kitchen 
is always of an immense size, less on 
account of the quantity of provisions 
cooked, than the number of useless ser- 
vants assembled there: there is no chim- 
ney, stoves only are used. No houses 
are seen without carpets: the ancient 
straw mats of the Indians are no longer 
used by fashionable people, but are super- 
seded by carpets of European manufac- 
ture. Both of these are destined, if 
there be no fire, to warm the apartments 
and to conceal the inequalities of the 
floor, where unfortunately the negligence 
of the servants permits the most loath- 
some insects to swarm in immense num- 
bers. The furniture is simple, and usually 
consists of nothing more than two sofas 
covered with cotton, two smail tables, a 
few leatherv chairs, after the fashion of 
the fifteenth century; a looking glass, 
and three lamps suspended from the ceil- 
ing.”—p. 191. 


The streets and shops do not seem 
to possess many attractions :— 


‘© The three principal streets of Bogota; 
are cheerful, tolerably regular, but badly 
paved. It was a saying of one of their 
viceroys, that Bogotdi had four police 
officers, to keep the town clean, the galli- 
nazos, the rain, the asses, and the hogs : 
the same observation will nearly xpply 
now; but the streams of fresh water 
which run through the streets would 
cleanse them still more effectually, if, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, the indolence 
of the inhahitants did not convert them 
into filthy and infectious sewers. 

** The sbops are crowded together, dirty 
and dark; the only admission for day- 
light is by the door. These, however, 
are the places of resort for the idle. Seated 
upon his counter, smoking incessantly, 
and giving laconic answers to bis cus- 
tomers, the Colombian merchant in 
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many respects resembles those of Smyras 
or Aleppo.—p, 201. 

Panama, with all its defects, seems 
to have more the air of a European 
town than any other place in Colem- 
bia :— 

“Guayaquil is built of wood; Bue- 
naventura of straro; Panamu hasretained 
somethiog of both kinds of architecture ; 
at first sight, however, tLe town pleases 
a European; he sees houses of three 
stories, inhabited by several families, 
consequently, as in his own country, 
noise and bustle. To these features of 
resemblance, which first strike him, 
must be added others that are less agvee- 
able, especially excessive uncleanoliness, 
increased by that carelessness which is 
natural in a warm country, and among a 
people of Spanish origin. At Carthagena 
there is not a single chair, here the 
houses are crowded with furniture; fowls 
and pigeons enter every where, while, in 
the court yard, the pigs live on all the 
filth which is thrown out of the windows ; 
this being the only means the inhabitants 
have yet found of getting rid of it. 

“The streets are narrow, and much 
darker than those of Carthagena, and 
even much dirtier; at night they are 
sufficiently lighted by the shops, where 
the trades-people endeavour to introduce 
a degree of order and neatness, which 
shows their frequent intercourse with the 
Eoglish. The provision warehouses, in 
particular, are better arranged than those 
of the towns of the interior; they con- 
tain many articles from the United States, 
and a great quantity of wines and liquors 
of all kinds. There is a coffee house at 
Panama, where nothing but coffee is 
sold; it is much drunk in the towns of 
the great Ocean, and begits to supersede 
chocolate.” 


Neither Mollien nor Hall speak of 
the national character of the Colom- 
bians in favourable terms :— 


“The Colombian has but little vivacity 
in his features, his countenance is gloomy, 
melancholy, and without expression; it 
is indicative only of indolencé, and the 
slowness of his motions proves that these 
signs are not deceitful ; for he is perhaps 
only to be surpassed in idleness by his 
slave. To hurry a Colombian is like 
waking mal-a-propos «a man who is 
asleep; he detests action except from 
caprice ; to direct him is impossible, and 
fatal to the person who attem)ts it. To 
every question you ask, they answer in 
the affirmative; whatever favour you 
solicit is never refused, but the promise is 
forgotton as soon as given. | With the 
word diligentia always in their ‘mouth, 
they never stir. Nevertheles# they offer 
of their own accord to ‘act; every thing 











is a su disposicion (at your disposal): 
they are always ready para servir d usted 
(to serve you) when you enquire alter 
their health. It is an error to believe 
them, and those who depend upon their 
good offices will geverally find themselves 
deceived. 

“The stranger must, above all things, 
avoid every thing that. may awaken jea- 
lousy (envy) an eternal source of hatred ; 
that jealousy which the Spaniards are 
supposed to cherish towards their women 
is not meant here; very few Americans 
feel it. Talent, sense, knowledge, must 
be shown by the stranger as little as pos- 
sible; he cannot display any degree of 
luxury unless he join with it inexhaustible 
liberality; he must, above all, never 
praise the merits of one man in the pre- 
sence of another ; it would be misplaced 
in the. presence of a poor hidalgo to speak 
af the riches of an opulent neighbour. 
That. delicacy which may be called the 
essence of probity is far from being found 
among them, In a great number the 
fraces of recent slavery are found, which 
authorise cunning and bad faith to acquire 
what cannot be obtained from the gene- 
rosity and the justice of the master. 
Lying, envy, and ingratitude are the pre- 
vailing vices; to these may be added 
revenge, if we put any faitb in the popular 
saying: ‘Itis for God to pardon—man, 
never.’ ’?—Mollien, p. 364, 


Even their hydrographer and fellow 
citizen, Colonel Hall, is obliged to give 
them but an indifferent character :— 


“Long habits of slavery and oppres- 
sion, partially counteracted by a feverish 
interval of liberty, ill understood and 
imperlectly enjoyed; the almost total 
want of education, and absence of that 
moral stimulus, which, under the name 
of honour or character, forces every 
respectable individual of European society 
toaline of conduct conformable with 
his situation ; all these circumstances have 
produced a negativeness or debility both 
io thought and action, which renders them 
troublesome to deal with, aid unfit to be 
relied op, It is in fact almost impossible 
to calculate their behaviour, except you 
could be certain of the Jast idea which 
has occupied their imagination, for the 
feeling or interest most unmediately pre- 
sent is pretty generally decisive of their 
conduct. Does a merchant contract with 
a planter for a quantity of coffee or 
cocoa, at a certain rate? in vain would 
he suppose the bargain concluded, should 
auother purchaser appear, and ofler the 
slightest advance of price. The readiness 
with which they break a promise or an 
agreement, can oily be equalled by the 
sophistical ingenuity with which they 
defend themselves for having done so.’’ 
Hall, Pp 85. 
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The work, entitled “ Columbia,” 
isa brief summary of the principal 
features of the soil, climate, and 
government of that country, with the 
inducements to emigration. Itis very 
well wrilten, and shows much pro- 
found thought in the author. We 
cannot make a summary of a sum- 
mary, but shall confine ourselves to 
making extracts of some of his mas- 
terly remarks on the difficulties that 
fetter the commerce of Colombia and 
check its progress in_ wealth and 
power. The principal difficulties he 
considers to be want of population, 
want of industry, want of knowledge, 
and want of internal communications. 


“The necessary consequence of a 
want of population is the dearness anil 
scarcity of labour; a disadvantage trebly 
augmented by the feeble and inert dispo- 
sition of the peopie. The Creole labourer 
will perform bad/y in a week a piece of 
work which a European would do well in 
aday. Idleness is, in fact, the predo- 
minant propensity of all classes ; in the 
rich it is caused by the want of moral 
stimulus, in the poor it is cherished by the 
facility of subsistence. The love of 
labour is not natural to man; be must 
have « motive, and a powerful one, to 
overcome the tendency to inaction, to 
which all animals are subject, when ex- 
cited neitherby appetite nor passion. Lu 
countries where the social system has 
made considerable progress, stimuli are 
never wanting; artificial necessities, as 
well as artificial enjoyments, are so mul- 
tiplied, as to include every individual iu a 
vortex of restless activity. In Colombia, 
the little which exists of social luxury is 
confined to Caraceas, and two or three 
sea-port towns, Throughout the whole 
of the interior, the comloris, and even the 
decencies of life are unvalued, because 
unknown, The man who can eat beef 
and plantains, and smoke segars as he 
swiogs in his hammock, is possessed of 
almost every thing bis habits qualify him 
to enjoy, orto which his ambition prompts 
him to attain—the poor have little less, 
the rich scarcely covet more.’’*—), 37. 

“ The want of internal communications 
is a considerable drawback on the natural 
advantages of the country— throughout 
the whole of the Republic there is not a 
road passable for wheel carriages, nor 
even one which cen be travelled without 
risk of life or limbs: every species of 
commodity is conveyed on mules. The 
carriage is consequently expensive and 
tedious, and it becomes impossible to con- 
vey bulky produce from the interior, so us 
to enter into competition with tbe produce 
raised near the coast; even in the neigh- 
bourbood of Valentia, as long as Puerto 
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Cabello remained in the hands of the 
Spaniards, cocoa, coffee, and cotton, 
could scarcely bear the expences of trans- 
port to Caraccas. The internal navigation 
is in a condition equally rude and aban- 
doned ; the only method koown on the 
Magdalena, is to pole up against the 
stream, as the Indians did at the first dis- 
covery of the country; during the last 
session, however, of Congress, patents 
were granted to Colonel James Hamilton, 
and Mr, John Elbers, for placing steam 
boats on the rivers Orinoco and Magda- 
lena,’??— 


The want of comfort through every 
part of the Colombian Republic is 
strikingly depicted :— 


“Te form an adequate idea of the 
small progress the most necessary arts of 
life have made in Colombia, we must 
transport ourselves, I was about to say, 
to the Saxon period of civilization; but 
though this comparison might be apt in 
some points, it would be doing our an- 
cestors injustice in others. Since the 
public edifices of that remote period, in 
many instances, possess a grandeur and 
solidity, which it would be vain to look 
for in the buildings of this country. 
Houses of all classes are built of mud, 
sometimes mixed with stones, sometimes 
plastered on wattles, but always equally 
unsubstantial ; in fact, when the means 
are compared withthe end, it is wonderful 
any one has the courage {(o set about 
building a large house. The application 
of labour is neither aided by machinery, 
wheel-carriages, or even by a wheel-bar- 
row; the earth dug from the foundation, 
or collected to make the walis, is carried 
in trays on men’s heads, or in a hide 
dragged along the ground, while a string 
of asses may be seen with small panniers 
fall of bits of stones, or dragging each 
two small sticks of timber, altogether pre- 
senting such a picture of lazy imbecility 
as would disgrace any thing but a com- 
munity of sloths. The finishing is equally 
defective ; it would be vain to look for a 
right angle,er a straight line in the walls, 
or for a beam or rafter squared or planed ; 
the doors and windows would be inadmis- 
sible in an English stable. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that whoever desires 
to build according to European ideas of 
decency, must send to the colonies for 
workmen of every description, or import 
his house ready made, The same obser- 
vations apply to every branch of hanii- 
craft: furniture, clothes, shoes, and boots, 
saddiery, in short, every thing used or 
worn, must be sought from abroad.”’—). 
49. 


The expences of living :— 


“The expences of living are’ naturally 
greater in the sea-port towns, than in 


the interior, where they are extremely 
small. In the former, house-rent is the 
principal article of expence ; good houses 
let for fifty dollars a month, and diminish 
in value, according to their size and 
accommodation, tothree and four. The 
expence of food may be graduated by 
considering that the value of a soldier’s 
ration, isa real, or sixpence half-penny, 
on which heis able to live; and that the 
charge of the best hotel in Caraccas, is 
one dollar and a half perday. Country 
lubourers’ Wages are two reals, or thirteen 
pence per day ; but there are few artisans 
who cannot earn from one to two dollars, 
at every species of handicraft, labour 
being scarce and expensive.”—). 73. 


Though Colonel Hall does not ex- 
plicitly accuse the Colombians of that 
jealousy of foreigners, laid to their 
charge by M. Mollien ; yet it would 
appear from the following passage, 
that he has seen enough of their petty 
feelings, to induce him to give warn- 
ing to his countrymen of the difficul- 
ties they will have to encounter :— 


“Foreigners have won its indepen- 
dence, foreigners have created its com- 
merce ; its marine has been furnished, 
armed, manned, and commanded by 
foreigners, its soldiershave been disci- 
plined, and are still armed, clothed, and 
in great measure, fed by foreign capital ; 
yet all this mass of opinion and circum- 
stance, by no means proves that foreign 
settlers would meet with that active and 
benevolent assistance from the inhabitants 
which gratitude, as well as interest, 
would dictate, and which their own 
opinions seem to promise. It is uncer 
tain how far they might view with pbilo- 
sophic good will, a foreigner taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances, which, though 
their indolence had neglected, their cu- 
pidity might prompt them to lament, 
Let us suppose a foreigner to discover & 
mine, or a hicrative branch of commerce, 
or hy some invention or improvement, to 
create a new, and consequently to dry up 
an old channel of profit, would the reul 
and imaginary sufferers in this case, those 
who had missed the discovery, of were 
sharers in the loss, be likely to regard the 
intruder with particular fuyour or satis- 
faction ? besides the monopolizing- or ex- 
clusive system, is too favourable to indo- 
lence, not to find many supporters, as 
soon us the dangers of competition are 
placed in open day ; witness the law of 
consignments. These observations are 
not, however, urged as a serious dis- 
couragement, but merely to check extrava- 
gant expectation, as to the degree of 
assistance which may be calcolated on. 
In fact, were the good-will in, this re- 
spect far greater than it is likely to be, 











how can it be hoped that they who alto- 
gether back industry in the pursuit of 
their own advantage, should exert them- 
selves to procure that of others.” - 


Call you this backing your friends, 
Colonel Hall ? truly you have “ let 
out” as much wicked allusion to the 
defects of their character, as M. Mol- 
lien himself; and the mal-treated 
Colombians must cry out “ God pro- 
tect us from all such friends,” 


High-Ways and By-Ways ; or Tales 
of the Roadside, picked up in the 

_ French Provinces, ‘by a Walki 

_ Gentleman, Series the Second. 3 Vols. 
12mo. London, 1825. 
WE believe we were the first, or at 


least, the most prominent amongst the - 


first who called the attention of the 
ublic to the writings of this author. 
hen this “ Walking Gentleman” 
first started upon the perilous course 
of literature, and put forth his coup d’ 
essai under the quaint title of “ High- 
Ways and By-Ways,” we perceived in 
his works all the germs of future ex- 
cellence, and every quality calculated 
togive him the decisive lead in that 
school of novel, or rather of tale 
writing, which an eminent American 
had introduced and made popular 
amongst us. Our author, however, 
has not proved very grateful for the 
— attention which we drew upon 
is work, or at least he has not evinced 
his sensibility, by following our advice; 
for the present volumes contain pre- 
cisely the same fundamental errors 
which we exposed to him in our first 
critique, which in exposing we 
advised him to avoid in his future pro- 
ductions.. We reminded this gentle- 
man of the motto, fortuna favet 
Sortibus, and. counselled him not to 
confine himself to imitation, or to 
content himself with studied elegance, 
or minute beauties, but to soar to the 
higher passions and interests of life, 
and to bring into vigorous play, those 
original ft which he oer 
possessed, but upon which his wor 
proved that he was too timid to rely. 
That advice, afterwards reiterated to 
him by the highest critical work in the 
country, he has not thought fit to fol- 
low ; and the second series of “High- 
Ways and By-Ways,” bears more 
strongly that feature for which alone 
we censured the first—tameness—the 
greatest fault that an author can com- 


mit, who addrésses himself to the 
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imagination through the medium of 
fiction. “ An author,”’ says Dr. John- 
son, “ may be erroneous, false, absurd, 
or coarse, and yet succeed; but let 
him beware of wearying his readers.” 
The fact is, our author is a pupil of 
the Washington Irving School, and 
his works ss every feature of their 
prototype’s, deplayin all their beau- 
ties in an equ 7 bigk degree of ex- 
cellence, and exhibiting the same 
prominent defects to almost an equal 
excess. There is the same laconic 
terseness of phraseology, the same 
careful and studied arrangement of 
periods, the same selection of minute 
objects, and the same straining after 
nice distinctions and accurate delinea- 
tions of trivial subjects and circum- 
stances ; tothese we may add, the 
same contentment at exciting only 
the more softand mild emotions of 
our nature, with a perpetual effort to 
create such emotions by the portrai- 
ture of objects, or the description of 
circumstances in themselves insignifi- 
cant, and almost incapable of being 
converted by art or labour into 
sources of any interest whatever. 
Neither author ever attempts to excite 
the energies of his reader by scenes 
of deep pathos, or of turbulent 
interest ; they both content them- 
selves with the enjoyment of their 
soft and gentle undulations of the 
mind and heart, and seldom produce 
in the reader any vivid sensation of the 
reality of the scenes they represent ; 
their habit being as much to pourtray 
their own sensations as the sources 
(often unaccountable ones) from 
which they arise. In this respect, 
both Mr. Irving and the author before 
us, are the very opposite of Crabbe, 
who never tells the reader what to feel 
in reading, what he felt in writing, or 
what any body would have felt, or 
ought, according to his notions, to 
have felt upon witnessing what he re- 
lates; he puts the objects and circum- 
stances forward in their naked, isolat- 
ed reality, and depends upon their 

roducing their natural effects upon 
his readers. Perhaps the reasons why 
our author, like his prototvpe, always 
accompanies causes with supposed 
effects, and objects with the emotions 
it creates, is from a consciousness that 
the objects he delineates, are in them 
selves unimportant, and totally out,of 
all proportion to the feelings and, in- 
terests he would wish his readers to 
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ednnect with them. We reed scarcely 
observe, that writmgs of this sort are 
m prose, what the whitings of the 
WordSworth school are in poetry, 
and that they both are of necessity 
the résiilt of a vety high stage of 
litétary refiiement, and may for atime 
pine the cultivated and fastidious, 
uit can never become generally popu- 
lar, or occupy ‘the, first place in the 
attention even of the most delicatel 
sensitive to literary elegance., A wor 
to be perfect, or to approach perfec- 
tion, must have all that the “ High- 
Ways and By-Ways” possesses, but 
with much more of deep pathos, of 


energy, and of the appearance of 
rdatien of what it represents. 


eré i$ also an unpardonable fault 

in this school of writers, a fault at 
once associated with the pettiness of 
object, and the wunimportance of 
circumstance, to which, we have 
before alluded ; we mean the endless, 
weatisome dilatation of evéry sort 
which er the writings of all 
this school. A single thought, or 
scarcely more than the atom of a sub- 
ject will be dilated through pages, 
and the reader never gets to his 
journey § end, or having got to it, 
ooks back with surprle at the im- 
mensé length of his journey, and at 
the little’ he has seen or heard in its 
ro} _Richardson carried this un- 
jardonable fault of dilatation to its 
utmost possible extent, and he added 
to it, the, if possible, worse fault of 
repetition, so that to wade through 
one of his novels, now the mania for 
them has ceased, requires so very 
peculiar a class of, mind, that . those 
who can accomplish such adult Hercii- 
lean labour are considered as a class 
sui generis, and are technically known 
by the book-trade, as “ the readers of 
ichardson.” If the Irving school 
do not cure themselves of this fault, 
their works will experience a similar 





ate, 

put with all these — it hn 

sible in'an age so hi refined, 
Stas otis so carefully rolished and 
elaborately wrought, should not be 
well received, and accordingly, we find 
that the writings, both of A Irving, 
and of our present author, his imi- 
tator and follower, have been popular 
amongst us from their first appear- 


ance, tothe present hour. All the . 


features that distinguish Geoffrey 
Crayon, are to be discerned through- 
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out the “ High-Ways and By-Ways.’” 
The latter author has all the polished 
elegance of his precursor, nor is therea 
beauty in either “ Geoffrey Crayon,” 
or “Bracebridge Hall,” that, might 
not be equalled by qpotasions from the 

igh-Ways ind eWay, whilst 
the latter author is free from plagia- 
risms with which his prototype 
abounds; he has also more richness 
of humour, more original conception, 
or creation of character ; he is richer 
in circumstances, and above all, he 
has a deeper power over the heart 
and affections, dealing more in human 
passions and sympathies, indulging less 
in the mere sportiveness of tlie fancy. 

We do not admire the present 
seriesof the “ High-Ways and By- 
Ways” as much as we did the first. 

ey dispose us rather to admire the 
capacity of the author, than the pro- 
duction itself. The series consists 
of two tales, neither of which pour- 
tray human passions in their inten- 
sity, or where at least they attempt 
to make any such portraiture, the pas- 
sion is either in itself so unnatural, or 
arises from causes so extravagant, that 
the reader has nota full sympathy 
with what is represented to Rigs In 
the beautiful story “ of La Villaine 
Téte,” in the first series, all was natu- 
ral and probable, and bore the im- 
press of truth and identity, and the 
readers’ fears, affections, and passions 
were excited throughout, and sus- 
tained admirably to the conclusion. of 
the piece. The same might be said 
of its companion, the beautiful stor 
of the “Father’s Curse,” althoug 
horror was rather too predominant a 
sensation throughout the latter part 
of the perusal ; but there can be no 
such strong and over whelming sensa- 
tions, produced by the present, tales, 
and the fault lies in the outlines of 
each story, rather than in the fil- 
ling up. 

In the first tale, called “ Caribert ; 
or the Bear-Hun'er,” our author repre- 
sents himself henighted, or in danger 
of being benichted in cheerless wea- 
ther amidst the central Pyrenees, . He 
takes shelter for the night in a small 
tavern, the resort of muletecers and 


smugglers of contraband trade, across 
the houndary, or line of demarcation 
between the two kingdoms of France 
and Spain, His host is a rough, cold- 
hearted, money-loving borderer, who 
makes a fortune by affording facilities 











to the illicit traders. 
a good-tempered, if not a good-natured 
man, and is possessed of two daughters; 
the one a child, the other of an age 


He is, however, 


to love and to be loved. This girl is 
painted very happily, and much out 
of the ordinary way of painting novel 
heroines. She is, however, capable of 
intense feelings, and of high resolves, 
and is rather inconsistently beloved 
by a gentle ratiocinative sort of a 
chamois-hunter, named Claude, and, 
considering the absolute contrariety of 
their dispositions, and that the youth 
bowed ei sighed, but never talked 
of love,”? the courtship goes ou a 
merveille. But unluckily the love- 
sick Claude introduces to his Aline 
his friend Caribert, a bear-hunter, 
whose ferocity, strength, and contempt 
of all the gentler scenes and allure- 
ments of life had rendered him the 
wonder of all the district. Caribert 
falls in love with Aline at first sight, 
and, in many respects, the conge- 
niality between their dispositions in- 
sures the new lover a favourable 
reception. Caribert is so maddened 
by his passion that, amidst the fiercest 
conflict of honour and love, he utterly 
betrays and supplants his friend 
Claude; whilst Aline, with less com- 
punctious visitings of nature, behaves 
with equal perfidy, cruelty, and dis- 
honour. The affections of Caribert 
and Aline are now irrevocably fixed ; 
but the perpetual conflict between 
friendship, honour, and love, in the 
fiery mind of Caribert had nearly 
wrought him to a pitch of madness, 
and he beholds his father strugglin 

with a bear, and eventually killed 
before his eyes without rendering him 
the least assistance, being unaccounta- 
bly rivettedto'the ‘spot by the detiri- 
Ous intensity of feelings produced in 
tit by eae events. This horrid 
scene of the bear-hunt drives Caribert 
completely mad, and in liis ravings, 
as well as in his fits of melancholy, 
the presence, the look, the voice, or 
touch, of Aline, form the only “ me- 
dicine to the mind disédsed.” “Claude, 
it his affliction at the perfidy of his 
friend, and in the ihconstuncy of his 
mistress, ‘had fled the country, but 
he retiirns, and participates ‘in all 
Aline’s affliction and solicitude for the 
distracted’ Caribert, until, at length, 
this’pers6n die’, and Claudeeventually 
marries “Aline.” It is impossible for 
aiiy story to be more beautifully told 
MIPARE yin wie \ ’ eVoue 
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than the author has contrived to tell 
this incongruous tale; and, as far as 
the management of the materials is 
concerned, it wants nothing but 
shortening by about one third to be 
perfect in its kind. But the whole 
outline and substratum of the story 
are bad. It is impossible to couceive 
the characters, and manners, and sen- 
timents to belong to the class of per- 
sous who are the actors in the drama, 
nor are they of a class to excite any 
general sympathy, except for the most 
simple feelings and vulgar misfortunes 
which “ flesh is heir to.” The timidity 
and bashful reserve of Claude, his 
patient endurance of the blackest 
treachery in his friend, his pandering 
to the passion of his mistress for the 
distracted Caribert, and his final 
marriage of her after the death of that 
person, are all circumstances which 
might have taken place in real life, 
but they are out of all 400k proda- 
bility, and are calculated to excite 
neither interest nor credence. The 
transitions of passion, and indeed of 
nature, in Caribert, are likewise out 
of all verisimilitude, and his abstrac- 
tion during his father’s murder, upon 
which the catastrophe of the peace 
entirely turns, outrages all probability. 
The story is incapable of being con- 
verted into any source of deep, per- 
manent, and general interest. But 
* materiem superabat opus ;”? there 
aie, throughout the story, isolated 
parts of great beauty, and the whole 
is told in a' manner, if not to rouse 
the deeper feelings, at least to charm 
the fancy, and to kindle many of the 
more gentle and pleasurable emotions. 
It is impossible to lay the book down 
without saying, “ he who has written 
this possessés no ordinary powers, and 
cam write much better thigs.” As a 
specithen of the author's best style, we 
should refer the reader to the descrip- 
tion of the bear and wolf-hunt in this 
story of Caribert. It at least equals 
any picturesque description in any 
novel of cur day, and surpasses even 
the description of the stag-hunt in 
“ Waveiley,” or that of the attack 
upon the whale in the “Pirates.” The 
description of the frightful chasm in 
the Pyrenees, commencing at page 49, 
appears to us to be admirably given. 
The sudden change of Aline's coun- 
teridnce from the ordinary Jevel’ to 
even beauty, when the master-chord of 
her hart anid paisions was touched, 
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the nataral enthusiasm of her mind, 
with the portraiture of that of Cari- 
bert’s, with the first scene of their 
courtship, and the effects which cir- 
cumstances had upon his fierce and 
ardent temper, all display the hand 
of a master, and of one who has 
studied at the great fountain of all ex- 
cellence—nature. 

The next story, called “ The Priest 
and the Garde du Corps,” displays 
great ingenuity and art in the manage- 
ment of the story; but we do not 
think that the story itself is of a 
happy selection, All the interest 
turns upon the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion for the queen of France in a 
young Trish officer of the French 
Garde du Corps, who, at the com- 
mencement of his romantic fervor, 
had seen her only as she passed the 
mob in which he was standing. We 
need not say, that a feeling in itself so 
irrational and ridiculous, and carried 
fo the most extravagant excess, cannot 
possibly be converted into any source 
of interest to general readers. If hu- 
man being ever did exist with so 
absurd a sentiment as that which in- 
fluenced the hero of this tale, he 
richly deserved every evil that could 
befall him.—All the incidents of this 
story are drawn from the French re- 
volution, the scenes of which, some 
century hence, will, in all probability, 
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be the most fertile of all resources to 
the novel writers of every description ; 
but we doubt if that event is yet far 
enough removed from our own times 
for the writers of fiction to make it 
their resort for the materials of tales in 
either prose or verse, 

Much of this story appears to us to 
be little more than a very elegant ver- 
sion, or transposition of the columns 
of the newspapers and _ periodical 
works of London at the period of the 
French revolution. The féte given by 
the French body guard to the regi- 
ment of Flanders at Versailles, the 
storming of the palace by the mob, 
the escape of the queen from her bed- 
chamber, are strictly of this descrip- 
tion. But even in this story there are 
numerous passages of pe beauty ; 
the characters of the Irish priest and of 
the Irish servant are admirably drawn, 
and evince that the author possesses a 
rich fund of humour, and a power of 
delineating character. 

Having been so unsparing in our 
censures, it is but justice to add, that 
the perusal of these volumes cannot 
fail to raise the author high in the 
esteem of the sound and jucicious 
critic, for he has made the utmost that 
it was possible to make of his -mate- 
rials, and this perhaps is the highest 
praise that can be bestowed’ upon any 
writer. 
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Turk R&CEPTION oF TELEMACHUS ANP MENTOR 


IN THE ISLAND OF 


CALYPsO, 


A tarcE engraving of this subject 
(about two feet in length and of pro- 
portionate height) is just now publish. 
ing by Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, of 
Cheapside, from a picture painted in 
the year 1772, by the late Bensamin 
West, President of the Royal Acade- 
my. The plate was left in an un- 
finished state among the effects of 
the late Mr. Woottett, and has 
lately been completed—the landscape 
by Mropeman, and the figures by 

OBINSON. 

Perhaps this is, on the whole, the 
best of the composed historical land. 
scapes of the late president. _There 
is one, now exhibiting at his gallery, 
in Newman-street, that will compete 
with it for that honour—namely, his 


“Subsidence of the Waters of the 
reat Deluge,” but, at least, of his 
historical adatapel of profane sub- 
jects, his Calypso receiving Telema- 
chus on the shores of her island, may 
be regarded as the best. 
The general luxuriance and sylvan 
deur of the scene; with its noble 
orest trees and cavernous rocks, 
festooned with gadding vine; its 
distant promontory involved in gloom, 
and its flower-enamelled fore-ground, 
all betoken an island of romantic 
solitude, suited to the residence of a 
beautiful goddess and her attendant 
train: while the surging waves break- 
ing on the shore; the stranded Greek 
ship, with its riven sails and antique 
rostra, and the stormy clouds driving” 
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toward the horizon, effectually carry 
back the spectator’s mind to the peri- 
lous situation from whence Telema- 
chus and the disguised Minerva have 
recently escaped. 

The disguised goddess looks as she 
ought; wary, venerable, and leaning, 
in the assumed character of a philo- 
sophical old man, on a staff: but 
Telemachus is somewhat deficient in 

outhful beauty, for the hero of 
ale a and locks rather too much 
like Mister Smith, or Mister Jones, 
Perormtng the part of the son of 

sses. Nevertheless the goddess 
Calypso® herself, stands forward like 
a heroine, grand and compassionate, 
and gives him majestic welcome. 
The attendant nymphs, meanwhile, 
perform their subordinate parts with 
sufficient gracefulness: the dancers 
with agility; the rest with due de- 
corum toward their superior, and 
sisterly attention toward each other: 
yet we must add that the heads 
of some.of them are somewhat too 
common and unelevated in character 
and expression, for the inhabitants 
of. a. terrestrial .elysium; too much 
like those of ordinary opera girls; but 
some of their attitudes are antique 
and Poussinesgue, particularly that of 
the nymph, who, with the air of a 
Bacchante, throws aloft the tambou- 
rine as she dances. 

The sun, victorious over the tem- 
eam yo his orb is hidden be- 
lind a cloud, is about 350° above the 
horizon, The time represented is 
consequently about two Soa before 
sunset, 


that beautiful stanza of our delightful 
poet :— 


“‘A.beam of tranquillity smiles in the 
west ; 

The storms of the morning pursue us 
no more}; 


Atnl'the biJlows that welcome the moment 
of rest 


> 
Sill heave as remembering ills that ure 
a’er.” 


But tlie above remark on the place 
of ‘the sun was made with a more 
critical view. It leads and obliges 
us to notice an error in the presi- 
dent’s philosophy of perspective, 
which is but too manifest, and at 
which we cannot but feel some sur- 


and we are reminded of 
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prise, He has not reflected that the 
sun, belag in itself so much larger 
than our planet, those of his rays 
which fall upon the earth are always 
parallel; or are so from the refrangi- 
bility of our atmosphere. Instead of 
attending to this, Mr. West has 
treated the source of light in his 
picture as if it had been a torch, 
pharos, or other beacon, not above 
an hundred yards from the shore, and 
has accordingly projected the cast 
shadows from Mentor and Telema- 
chus in one direction, and those of 
Calypso and her nymphs in another, 
just as they would fall if the illumi- 
nating cause were small and central. 

And now, concerning the parts 
performed by the Engravers, or trans- 
lators of Mr. West’s original. Both 
of those living artists, whose names 
appear to the work in conjunction with 
that of Woollett, have laboured under 
considerable disadvantage. Wool- 
lett’s name stands so deservedly high 
in the estimation of the majority, 
that it is probable the least meritori- 
ous parts of the present work will be 
set down to the account of Mr. 
Middiman and Mr. Robinson; where- 
as they are in reality the authors of 
the best parts. We are enabled to 
say this trom having carefully in- 
spected an impression of the plate in 
the state in which it was handed to 
these latter gentlemen. It had been 
wrought upon, siace Woollett’s death, 
by some inferior hand, which had 
reduced it to a state of blackness and 
vulgarity, from which it was no easy 
matter to redeem it. 

We happen to know, too, that not- 
withstanding the plate bears the 
name of Woollett, there is scarcely 
a line from his masterly hand, ex- 
cepdng ie etching of the figures, in 
the whole performance. The land- 
scape was etched at the house and 
under the eye of Woollet, but by Mr. 
Eames, who subsequently engraved 
the large plate of the destruction of 
the floating batteries before Gibraltar, 
from the much-admired picture by 
Jefferies. We do not mean to dis- 
parage Mr. Emes; but_to tell truth, 
and to restore him his due, This 
latter work, which has been long 
before the public, shews his. stock of 








> 


. *Rhe Renae of. January. 2d. bes very properly mentioned, *‘tLe elevated 
air, the courteously, inviting and superior. grace of Calypso.” .! 
— 


E, M. January, 1825. 
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merit; yet, considerable as his merit 
was, he was obliged, from want of 
patronage, to quit his art of engraving 
(not choosing, like some others, to 
convert it to a trade) and died a 
silversmith in Paternoster-row. 
Engravings upon the large scale of 
that which is now before us, are 
tedious in their production, and 
therefore it not unfrequently happens 
that the artists who may be engaged 
on them, die during their progress, 
and dealers, ever intent on their own 
pecuniary interest, make the most of 
the names which those artists leave 
behind them. But, on these points, 
the truth should not be dissembled, 
and the present writer has more than 
once, twice, or thrice, seen Mr. 
Emes when actually engaged on this 
plate of Calypso and Telemachus, 
during bis pupillage under Woollett. 
In another engraving of a classical 
subject (that of Dido and /A&neas 
seeking shelter during the storm) 
which, like the present, Woollett left 
in an unfinished state, and which has 
been completed since his decease, 
there exists considerable dissonance 
between the style of the figures and 
that of the landscape. The former, 
which the graver of Bartolozzi was 
employed to finish, are in the print, 
of that soft, sweet, and delicate tex- 
ture, which this artist appears, on all 
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occasions where his figures were of 
small dimensions, to have thought 
congenial with feminine and infantile 
beauty; but they are, in consequence, 
dull and unimpressive, amid the 
coarse and somewhat outré ruggedness 
of line which distinguishes the land- 
scapes, but more especially the boles 
of the trees and the rocks by which 
the delicate figures are surrounded ; 
and are as discordant with the whole, 
as specks of miniature painting would 
be on the canvas of Wilson or Turner. 
It is not so here; the prevalence of 
juster principles, and a good mutual 
understanding between the engravers 
of the figures and of the landscape, 
has preserved that unity of parts 
which the professor Barry was used to 
term the ¢ofality of a work of art; 
yet, without trenching upon those 
ocal varieties, which, in the engraver’s 
art, are necessary to the characteristic 
expression of the various objects 
which enter into the composition, on 
which his talents may be employed. 
This is, in other words, to say that 
the figures are here well harmonized 
with the landscape; the difficulties 
which in the present case opposed 
themselves to the accomplishment of 
this purpose, being successfully borne 
down by the steady and consecutive 
prowess of the two generals con- 
cerned. [ To be continued.) 


MR. C. M. WESTMACOTT'S CATALOGUE AND LETTER, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Tae words which in Mr. C. M. 
Westmacott’s long paper, follow those 
which we quoted last, are— 

“To have produced a correct catae 
logue or work of reference for the artist 
and amateur, but the very extent of my 
pretensions, but 
Who dares offend thee, Lord of fortitude 
And not pay HoMAGS to thy POTENT TOR 
Shall be a morsel for the dogs ! 


Thereby insinuating that homage was 
what was wanted. Homage! from a 
man of whose person, or whose em- 
ere past or present, we knew 
nothing? Homage from Mr. C. W. 
Westmacott ? Homayze from a coarse 
and detected adulator! Homage from 
a literary fungus! Homage from 
the wooden prop ofa book stall ! The 
insinuation is, that we reported of his 
work worse than we really thought of 
it, because we received not this 
homage. How stupid, and how weak! 
Let this person be assured that we no 


more desired his homage than those 
Grandees upon whom he has so un- 
grammatically, so idly, so ridiculously 
and so shamelessly, lavished it. : 

But, if ** to have produced a cor- 
rect catalogue or work of reference for 
the artist and amateur, was the very 
extent of his pretensions” why is he 
not satisfied with our report, that his 
book would prove a useful pocket 
companion to such visitors of the 
metropolitan collections as may desire 
information concerning the names of 
the artists and the subjects of their 
several works, with which those col- 
lections are adorned >” and why, if this 
had been the extent of his pretensions, 
should he have repeatedly pretended 
that his catalogue was “ HisTORICAL 
and CRITICAL ?” 

Again, our adversary is so shallow 
here, as to take offence, or affect to 
take offence, at having a reviewer that 
is wiser than himself. Nogreat boast, 








God knows; but had we been other- 
wise, we had been very, very unfit for 
our office. To reproach us with know- 
ing too much ; or, with not atlecting 
to undervalue our own attainments, 
is in effect-to blame those who se- 
fected us, and put Mr. C. M. West- 
macott’s catalogue into our hands, 
If he should rejoin, that an appeal 
will still lie against those who so se- 
lected us, and against what we have 
written of his work, to the tribunal of 
public opinion : and, if he should add 
that he has a right to get the public, 
if he can, to join with him in repre- 
hending us and those by whom we 
are chosen. We grant: it; and feel 
not the least dread or apprehensive- 
ness concerning what the public award 
will be; especially while our ad- 
versary continues to be so washer- 
womanish as to treat that public 
with delicate allusions to dogs’ meat 
and our potent toe. 

But, in so granting, we are not 
quite such fools as he would have us 
fo be, when he requires us upon pain 
of forfeiting Ais good word, to sub- 
mit our s to those wearisome re- 
petitions of his ribaldry, to which his 
wishes would subject our readers, and 
of which we now arrive at another 
specimen. 

“He confesses he has not looked 
at every article, OR EVEN visited the 
several galleries to see that the Pictures, 
Sculptors, and Artists are rightly 
named. The old dotard! could he 
have decided rightly if he had done 
30? but not having either the ne- 
cessary industry for a pick fault nor 
even a smattering knowledge of the 

*galleries on which he writes; he sup- 
poses—Aye suppose is the phrase—it 
is in these respects a careful com- 
pilation, although he does not con- 
descend to tell his readers from what 
works it was compiled. The decrepit 
seer! the false oracle! thus to suppose 
away a writer’s reputation, with the 
most impudent fasehoods, when every 
authority consulted is HONESTLY 
AVOWED.” 

The beginning of this raph 
ridiculously assumes that oo night 
have looked at every article in every 

llery, without visiting those gal- 

es; and insinuates that no person 

could he privileged to write of Mr. C. 

M. Westmacott’s catalogue, but who 

had thus earned his title. The short 
answer to this is, that we have found 
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and exposed faults in his catalogue 
which to all but Mr, Westmacott hing 
self, must be sutticiently gross and 
glaring ; and that, not being able to 
controvert, deny, or disprove, those 
gross and glaring faults, he would now 
vainly and absurdly try to persuade 
his readers that an event could not 
have happened, after it Aas happened. 
So poor an opinion has he of their 
discernment, or so darkened is his 
own. . 

Mr. C. M. Westmacott is fond of 
decking himself out in the peacock’s 
feathers of poetical quotation. We 
will give him a little touch in his own 
way, from Horace, ere we proceed to 
expose further the quantity of false- 
hood that is wrapped up in his para- 
graph above cited. 


‘¢When Menius rail’d at Novius, How: 
says one, 

Dost know thyself, or think thy faulés 
unknown ? 

Aye, but (says Menius) I forgive my 
own, 

This is a foolish and a wicked love, 

And such as sharpest satire should re- 
prove.” 

And now for Mr. C. M, West- 
macott’s honest avowal, of “ every 
authority consulted,” which appears 
to be one of his sorest places, for in 
his succeeding pages he reiterates that 
his catalogue is entirely ongioal ; 
and all directly in the teeth of ou 
former exposure of his plagiarisms. 
Our readers have seen, notwithstand- 
ing the dust which this galloping hero 
kicks up with so much confident hope 
of blinding them, and probably will 
remember, our former statement that 
whole sentences are taken, sometimes 
indeed with a feeble attempt at dis- 
guise “from Mr. Thomas Hope's 
volume of Interior Domestic Decora- 
tion ;” we chose to designate his 
volume by that name, because it 
merits it; but lest our man of stra- 
tagem should here be seeking shelter 
under an ambiguity, we have now to 
state, that the above gentleman has 
modestly published the book under 
the unassuming title of “ Household 
Furniture.” To that volume we 
appeal. It will be quite enough. 

hat single volume will satisfy 
every candid reader whether Mr. 
Westmucott’s avowal Je honest, and 
WHO is guilty of “the most impudent 
falsehoods.” \fany of the readers of 


the European, should not have the 
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book at their elbow, let them cast 
their eves over the following quo- 
tations from Mr. Hope's “ Household 
Furniture,’ and “ Mr. Westmacott’s 
Catalogue,” when the source from 
which the latter gentleman derived his 
information, will be pretty clearly 
perceivable. 


WESTMACOTT'S CATALOGUE. 


Egyptian or Black room (page 214.) 
“ The ornaments that adorn the walls of 
thislittleCanopus,are taken fromEgyptian 
scrolls of Papyrus, and those of the ceil- 
ing from various Mummy cases, and the 
prevailing colours both of the furniture 
and ornaments, ure that pale yellow and 
bluish green which hold so conspicuous a 
rank among the Egyptian pigments, shi/- 
fully relieved by the occasional intro- 
duction of masses of black and gold, 


HOPE’S HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 
TURE. 


Hope (p. 26.) “ The ornaments thaé 
adorn the walls of this little Canopus» 
are partly taken from Egyptian scrolls of 
Papyrus; those that embellish the ceiling 
from Egyptian mummy cases; and the 
prevailing colours of both, as well as of 
the furniture, are, that pale yellow, and 
that bluish green, which hold so con- 
spicuous a rank among the Egyptian 
pigments ; here and there relieved by 
masses of black and of gold.” 


The reader at once perceives by these 
extracts, that instead of that honest 
avowal which he professes, Mr. West- 
macott has endeavoured to disguise 
his plagiarisms by correcting Mr. 
Hope: and that his alterations are 
every where for the worse: every 
where rendering the sense either 
vague, or unfaithful to the facts. 


Flarmans Cephalus and Aurora. 
Westmacott. (p. 217.) 

** Aurora visiting Cephalus on 
mount Ida; the design has been ren- 
dered in some degree analogous to those 
personages and to the face of nature at 
the moment when the first of the two, 
the goddess of the morn, is supposed to 
announce the break of day. Round the 
bottom of the room still reigu the em- 
blems of night. In the rail of a black 
marble table are introduced medallions 
ofthe god of sleep, and the goddess of 
night. The bird consecrated to the latter 
deity is‘seen perched on the pillars of a 
black marble chimney piece, whose broad 
frieze is studded with the emblems of 
night.” 

Hope. €p. 25.) “* The central object in 
this room is a fine marble grvup executed 
bp Mr, Flawman representing Aurora 
sisiting Ceplalus on mount Ida. The 
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whole surrounding decoration has beer 
rendered in some degree analogous to 
these personages and to the face of nature 
at the moment when the first of the two, 
the goddess of the morn, is supposed to 
unnounce approaching day. Round the 
bottom of the room still reign the em- 
blems of night. Inthe rail of a black 
marble table, are introduced medallions 
of the god of sleep, and of the goddess of 
night. The bird consecrated to the latter 
deity perches on the pillars of a black 
marble chimney piece, whose broad frie 

is studed with golden stars.” 

“« The Closet or Boudoir, ts fitted up 
for the reception of a few Egyptian, Hin- 
doo, and Chinese idols and curiosities. 
The sides of this Lararium are formed of 
pillars, and the top, of laths of bamboo, 
from which is suspended a cotton dra- 
pery inthe manner of a tent. The man- 
tel-piece is designed inthe manner of an 
Egyptian portico, which being placed 
against a back-ground, of looking-glass, 
appears insulated. On the steps of this 
architectural ornament are placed idols, 
and in the niches bas-reliefs.”>— Westma- 
cott, p. 219. 

** Closet or boudoir fitted up for the re- 
ception of a few Egyptian, Hindoo, aud 
Chinese idols and curiosities. The sides 
of this Lararium are formed of pillars, and 
the top, of laths of bamboo. Over these 
hangs «# cotton drapery in the form of a 
tent. One end of this tabernacle is open, 
and displays a mantel-piece in the shape 
of an Egyptian portico, which by being 
placed against a back-ground of looking- 
glass appears entirely insulated. On the 
steps of this portico ure placed idols, and 
in #¢3 surface are inserted bas-reliefs.”— 
Hope, p. 28. 

These examples will probably suffice. 
Much more of literary “ picking and 
stealing,” both from this book and 
others, might else be pointed out; but 
this will suffice, to shew the unblushing 
effrontery of an impostor, who in the 
teeth of these truths, affects to call us 
impudent liars for causing them to be 
uttered. The temerity of this man is 
on a par with his destitution of original 
talent, and his insensibility. He will 
dare his own undoing. But enough 
of this;—He will be in no hurry to 
re-assert that we “suppose away a 
writer's reputation with the most im- 
pudent falsehoods when every autho- 
rity consulted is HONESTLY AVOWED?" 
nor, on such pretexts, to pronounce 
us to be a false oracle or decrepit seer. 
Both of these words are insidiously, 
and improperly, employed ; for both 
imply foretelling: but here no oraculac 
faculty of foretelling is in question, but 
the veracity of after-telling.—By the 








wav, by a decrepit seer, may be meant 
a person with weak eyes. Ifso,— 
now odd, that such a person should 
be able to spy out so many imperfec- 
tions in Mr. Westmacott’s redoubtable 
Catalogue. What is the natural and 
obvious inference here? Why—lfa 
decrepit seer has been able to discover 
such fulsome flatteries, and such pal- 

ble incompetence, and to detect 
such fallacious pretensions to origin- 
ality and to critical acumen, as we 
have pointed out in our past and pre- 
sent numbers—that a sharp-sighted 
critic must have detected still more? 

But, hey-day !—Howisthis? Does 
theExaminer condescend to notice with 
no unfavourable regard, any of our he- 
ro's tricks? Probably, however, it has 
not yet found out his fibbings.--We just 
now (Dec. 28.) observe by that weekly 
journal, that this hero has been play- 
ing off what is termed a doar. We 
are not surprised at this. A hoax is 
supposed to be a facetious or slang 
word: but the facetiousness is mere 
mask; and slang words are never used 
to any virtuous purposes. 

Mr. C. M. W. exults, in the above 
newspaper, over what is called the suc- 
cess of this unworthy stratagem. We 
see nothing in this but the crowing of 
an ignorant, conceited, and deceptious 
dunghill cock: nay, worse; for where- 
in does his exultation differ from that 
of a successful poacher or swindler, 
Justice, however, may yet—indeed, 
may easily—overtake him, 

The summary of the story is this; 
Mr. C, M. W. sends a paper or papers 
to the magazine known by the name 
of Blackwood's, written by whom does 
not appear, but the Editor receives it 
with approbation ; and, supposing it 
to be neither plagiarism, nor gift from 
any third person—in short, not know- 
ing Mr. C. M. Westmacott, supposes 
it to be written by the individual who 
sent it, and accordingly rewards and 
retains him; or, at least, handsomely 
sends him what has been termed “ a 
retaining fee.” In the course of a short 
time however, the said Editor discovers 
his new correspondent’s insufficiency 
—finds out that the staple commodity, 
—the mass of what his chapman has 
to sell, is of very inferior quality to 
the sample, and consequently declines 
farther purchases. What is there in 
this for Mr. C. M. W. to exult about? 
O,—but there is something to resent. 
This finding out is not to be borne, or 
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pardoned ; and if the tenour of his 
straight-forward efforts be not good 
enough for Mr. Blackwood’s readers, 
he has crookednesses in store, And 
then comes the hoax. Fearless of the 
society for the suppression of swind- 
lers, he can now assume a fictitious 
character, and under that new disguise, 
can send a Review (unfavourable as it 
should seem) of Mr. C. M. Westma- 
cott's Catalogue, the same which we 
have bestowed, perhaps, too much 
notice on. What are his feelings and 
motives here? Does he not appear 
to argue with himself thus ?—lIf they 
dont insert this insidious paper of 
mine, cannot I easily make the reason 
seem to be, because the Editor of 
Blackwood is wiser than the Critic of 
the European, and too sensible of the 
transcendant merits of the Catalogue, 
to fall into any unfavourable opinion 
of it? Whereas, if they do insert it 
Ican produce to the public, private 
letters,—l\etters sent under seal, not 
intended for the public eye, and written 
under an unexperienced and erroneous 
impression: and by this fox-like 
doubling, I can raise a laugh at the 
expense of Blackwood and his Editor. 

Thus, like a black-leg who has the 
craft and the opportunity to hedge his 
bets, Mr. C. M. W. fancies he cannot 
lose, whatever may be the result ; that 
is to say, whether Blackwood inserts 
his paper or not. But the rope which 
at present tethers the literary Jack-ass 
(not Hobby-horse) that he bestrides, 
may be destined to hang the poacher. 
Beside—“ Spring Guns are set in these 
Grounds,” While the poaching pla- 
giary is thus chewing the “ cud of 
sweet and $itter fancy,” the Editors 
of Blackwood are doing their duty. 
The insidious paper is inserted! for, 
comparing the pretended Review with 
the Catalogue in question, they find 
the unfavourable remarks but too 
justly deserved ; and, whether knowing 
or suspecting the author or not, they 
do their duty to the public, by insert- 
ing it, fearless of ulterior consequences 
to themselves. 

If such has been their conduct, what 
is Mr. Westmacott in fact, and as the 
matter concerns the public? What is 
he in the result of this transaction, but 
executor of his own wrong? He gets 
his momentary laugh; but like all 
these who laugh at the expense of 
principle, he finally suffers for it, 
Shall we ‘destroy his web of sophis- 
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try in vain 2” Gols knows! but the 
whole texture of it, as it respects the 
public—(W hat is it better than literary 
swindling? for we hold ourselves 
bound to make good the epithets we 
have used above.) The Editor of 
Black wood,readily (and good naturedly 
as far as appears from the Examiner) 
discounts Mr. C. M. W.’s first bill, 
without scrupulous enquiry into the 
character of the accepter and indorser : 
afterward come others, which he dis- 
covers to be not good, and he conse- 
quently declines future connection ; 
bunt the tenacity of Mr. C. M. W. will 
not allow of this disconnection. He 
can now adopt the commonest of 
swindling tricks—that of cloaking 
himself with a new characte, and hav- 
ing recourse to the ordinary stratagem 
of a fresh issue of paper. 

The Review of his work which Black- 
wood seems to have printed, though 
unfavourable, is probably not, on the 
whole, unjust, nor improper for inser- 
tion. The thought crosses our mind 
here, that perhaps (among this man’s 
crookednesses) it may be .copied, or 
= $0, from our own. We must 
ook at it ere we write again. Mr. 
Blackwood will get a new reader; for 
it so happens that living as we do ‘in 
life’s low vale remote,” and out of the 
fashionable reading world, we have 
not yet seen a single number of his 

agazine. 

But without this reading, it is pretty 
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evident that the Editor of Blackwood 
has steadily done his duty as far as re- 
gards Mr. C. M. W. Assuming that 
the first article sen¢ was worthy of in. 
sertion and of such commendation as 
it received, the Editor could not then, 
and cannot now, be rationally blamed 
for inserting it. The articles which 
the Catalogue compiler subsequently 
wrote, were inferior and unworthy of 
insertion. The Editor wisely rejected 
them. The last article was in repro- 
bation of his own catalogue. ‘The 
Editor saw that the reprobation was 
deserved, and inserted it. Again he 
did right. In fact, an Editor can never 
fail in his duty upon these occasions, 
who looks conscientiously and with 
sound judgment at WHAT IS WRITTEN, 
and not at WHO writes. And here lies 
the great, the radical, the irreconcilable, 
ditterence, between Mr. C. M. W. and 
ourselves. He is whelmed in the heresy 
of regarding who writes, and that only. 
If an anonymous writing come in his 
way, it is still the same. His bad 
habit prevails ; and instead of looking 
at what is written, which alone con- 
cerns him, he keeps groping after the 
author, idly fancying that to discover, 
is to disconcert him, and to be privi- 
leged to crow from his own dunghill, 
The sound public reasons there are, tor 
reviews being published anonymously, 
he does not comprehend, or he would 
respect them. If, indeed, he were ca- 
pable of that sentiment. 


THE DRAMA. 
MR. KEAN'S APPEARANCE AT DRURY LANE. 


* Every one must have heard before 
now of Mr. Kean’s appearance, on 
the 24th instant, at the above theatre, 
in the character of Richard. Not 
since the celebrated O.P. row, 
was there any thing witnessed at a 
British playhouse that might be 
commen with the present for in- 
tolerable bustle and confusion. “ At 
a very early hour in the evening, all 
the doors of the house were besieged 
by a crowd anxious to witness the 
ce of Mr. Kean. Most of 

e persons assembled, we noticed, 
had a purpose in view, and that was 
to have some fun. Some of them 
were evidently partisans of this gen- 
exclaiming, “We'll carry 

him through.” “The public will sup- 
port him.” “ He shan’t be crushed.” 


“What’s his private life to us?” 
“He’s a good actor, and that’s what 
we go to see him for.” If there were 
any opponents of Mr. Kean present, 
they wisely held their tongues; at 
least in that part of the crowd where 
we, for a full hour, were swayed to 
and fro by the waves, helpless, like a 
dismasted ship, our arms pinned to 
our sides, our feet trod into the mire, 
our breath almost squeezed out, el- 
bowed, and elbowing others, and 
struggling as it were for existence. 
We mention these minute particulars, 
to show what people submit to out 
of curiosity, for others must have 
suffered as well as ourselves, and 
among those others were several 
females. Before we reached the pit 
door, one of them indeed had fainted, 
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and was extracted from the crowd 
with great difficulty. A young child 
also was from necessity removed, and 
with some trouble placed in safety. A 
great number of persons were refused 
admittance, and the outer doors of 
the entrance which leads to the pit 
were closed, while a multitude out- 
side were still eagerly pressing forward 
in hopes to get within. Long after 
the door-keepers and money-takers 
announced that every place in the pit 
was occupied, great numbers paid tor 
laces and pressed in, so as to force 
into the pit almost double the number 
of people it is capable of conveni- 
ently holding. All the seats near the 
doors were doubly and trebly occu- 
pied, the people standing on the 
backs of the seats, supporting one 
another, till the last natee against the 
boxes, forming a dense mass of two 
tiers of human beings. All the boxes 
and galleries were equally crowded ; 
many persons thought themselves 
fortunate in obtaining a peep through 
the little glass windows in the box 
doors, and through partial open- 
ings of them many begged earnestly 
to be permitted to lend their voices 
to the uproar. Never, certainly, did 
we see any theatre so crowded; and 
those who could not find places, 
seemed resolved to compensate for 
their disappointment by adding to 
the noise and riot. Before the 
play began, every part of the 
ouse, except one or two private 
boxes, was full to excess; and before 
Mr. Kean made his appearance, the 
adverse parties seemed to measure 
their strength, and prepared their 
throats for battle. We noticed, at a 
very early period, that there was a sort 
of organization preserved ; and some 
persons were silent, or made a loud 
noise, as they were instructed by 
signals, The same system existed in 
the boxes, and waving of hands or 
handkerchiefs set a great number of 
tongues in motion. With such a 
crowd there was of course nothing 
but noise and commotion. Before 
Mr. Kean made his appearance in the 
second scene, Mr, Younge, who has 
some resemblance to Mr. Kean, was 
apparently mistaken for him, but 
received no more of the attention of 
the audience after his prototype 


made his appearance. On Mr. Kean 
coming on the stage, in the second 
fcene, the tumult became uncon- 
troulable, and was in one instance 
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carried to the highest pitch. “ Off, 
off?’ and some hisses were heard; 
but the majority of the voices 
appeared to cry, “Bravo, bravo! 
go on, Kean!” “Kean for ever!” 
and almost the whole of the audience 
in the pit rose and waved their hats, 
and nothing could be distinguished 
but loud and tumultuous applause. 
From this time till the end of the 
lay, scarcely a word could be heard. 
e gathered the meaning of one 
sentence uttered. by Mrs. West as 
Queen Elizabeth, and of two or three 
sentences pronounced by Mr. Wal- 
lack, as Earl of Richmond; once, 
and once only, we heard Mr. Kean’s 
voice, but all the rest was dumb 
show—a mere pantomime without the 
fun of the Clown and of Pantaloon. 
Mr. Kean came forward on one or 
two occasions to address the audience, 
but he could not obtain a hearing. 
*“ Where’s your morality, Kran? 
“Little breeches.” “Go and take 
care of Mother Cox,” * Off, off,’ and 
“ Bravo,” and “Go on, KEan,” 
“ No connivance,” and shouts and 
noises of all kinds, which the two 
parties made to drown the vocifera- 
tions of each other, prevented him 
even from proceeding so far as to 
speak. From the beginning to the 
end there was a continual uproar, 
which swelled into a fine chorus as 
Richard fell dead on the stage. At 
the close of the play, the persons in 
the pit again rose and waved their 
hats, and shouted “ Kean for ever!" 
as if they had gained a great triumph. 
Though the noise was very great, and 
every part of the house seemed to send 
forth its thousand tongues, and though 
the confusion was considerable, we 
did not see any violent quarrels, nor 
hear of any serious accident. ‘There 
were some calls of “*turn him out,”’ 
and one gentleman in the boxes made 
himself obnoxious by throwing things 
into the pit. One lady was handed 
from the pit into the boxes in a faint- 
ing state, and a little squabble ensted 
between those who thought they had 
a right to follow her and the genfle- 
men in the box where she had taken 
refuge. Some persons also in the 
character of gentlemen exchanged 
cards, on account of each disliking the 
party the other espoused; but we 
have reason to believe the names given 
were noms de guerre. One gentle- 
man in the pit, who was rathet voci* 
ferous against Mr. Kean, and-who was 
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therefore attacked by several other 
persons, defended his proceedings by 
saying “he did not want to encou- 
rage vice.” “His opponents said, sneer- 
ingly, they supposed he belonged to 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice; and they wished to form a So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vindictive- 
ness. Some other persons, who were 
hissing, were called cornutos, like 
Alderman Cox, and were told * they 
came there to protect their very 
numerous fraternity.” It was some- 


what amusing to notice the sort of 
persons who were most vociferous ; 
young men of fashion in the boxes, 
who made good use of their hunting 
halloos, and young tradesmen and 
apprentices in the pit, who went only 
for the sake of the disturbance; the 
friends of Kean, the friends of the 
Manager, and a few white-headed 
men scattered about the boxes, who 
seemed the staunchest supporters of 
the morality and suppression of vice 
side of the question.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PARLIAMENT is to meet for the dis- 
poten of business on the 3rd of 
‘ebruary. One of the leading fea- 
tures of the royal speech, at the 
opening of the session, and one of the 
points of earliest discussion, will proba- 
bly be the recognition of South Ameri- 
can independence by thiscountry. It 
appears that on the Ist of January, 
Mr, Canning communicated to all the 
foreign ministers, that the cabinet of 
his Britannic Majesty had come to the 
resolution of acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Mexico and Colombia, 
and that commissioners would be sent 
to those states, charged with full 
power to conclude treaties of com- 
merce between them and this country, 
founded on that recognition. Mr. 
Warde and Colonel Campbell em- 
barked at Plymouth a few days after- 
wards for Colombia and Mexico; the 
former to act in conjunction with Mr. 
Morier, and the latter with Colonel 
Hamilton, at Bogot4, in negociating 
with the respective governments. 
Report states that Sir Charles Stuart 
is onthe point of proceeding on a 
special embassy to Lisbon, with the 
view of obtaining from Portugal the 
recognition of the independence of 
Brazil. It is added that should the 
Portuguese court be found averse to 
such a measure, England will conclude 
a separate treaty of commerce with 
Brazil, on the basis of a declaration 
of independence, without the inter- 
vention of the mother country.—The 
king of the Netherlands has formally 
announced his intention of following 
the example of this country, by 
recognising the independence of the 
Seuth. American states; and it is 


believed by some that eyen the French 
government entertains a similar incli- 


nation. It is evident, however, that 
one of the parties in France is de- 
cidedly hostile to this important mea- 
sure. L’Etoile observes, “that the 
recognition of England cannot confer 
any new rights on the insurgent 
colonies, and do that which alone 
could be effected by the parent 
states ;” and further, “ we do not see 
what interest England can have in it, 
since this would be, on her part, not 
only to declare herself against Spain, 
but also against the principles which 
govern the policy of all the Cabinets 
of Europe.” ‘The perspicuity of this 
writer is not great; and we apprehend 
that, in the present instance, his 
attempts at reasoning will prove but 
of little avail. 

Another favourable point upon 
which, in all probability, his Majesty’s 
speech on the opening of Parliament 
will touch, is the improved and im- 
proving state of the revenue. It 
appears that, notwithstanding the 
large remission of duties, which took 
place in the course of the last twelve 
months, the public income of the 
year has not only covered the amount 
of these remissions, but has presented 
an actual increase, compared with the 
revenue of the preceding year, of 
£1,067,691; the amount for the 
year ending January 5, 1824, having 
been £49,478,401; that for the year, 
ending January 5, 1825, £50,546,092. 
The increase on the last quarter alone, 
compared with the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, was 
£146,000. 

Report states that it is the inten- 
tion of ministers, in the course of the 
approaching session, to propose the 


‘ abolition of the present corn laws; to 


permit the free importation of corn 











on payment of a certain duty; to 
reduce the importation duty on all 
wines; to place French and other 
wines, Capes excepted, on an equal 
footing, paying a duty of only five 
shillings a gallon; and to take into 
the hands of government the manage- 
ment of all turnpike-roads through- 
out the kingdom. 

These measures, if in reality medi- 
tated, are not likely to be mentioned 
in his Majesty’s speech. There is 
one subject, however, of overwhelm- 
ing importance, which, we conceive, 
must force itself on the attention of 
his Majesty, of ministers, of parlia- 
ment, and of the whole nation. It 
can scarcely be necessary to say that 
we allude to Ireland; that country is 
unquestionably in a most alarming 
state. The catholic association is 
daily. and hourly producing incal- 
culable mischief. It has extended its 
baneful influence even to England ; 
and the catholic rent, as it is termed, is 
now collected weekly, to a consider- 
able amount amongst the laborious 
and impoverished rabble of St.Giles’s, 
The. Jesuits are forming a new esta- 
blishment, upon a large scale, in the 
very heart of Ireland. An estate of 
1200 acres, near Cashel, and including 
a whole parish, was recently purchased 
by a popish priest, for the sum of 
£21,500; and it is averred that the 
purchase money was received from 
France.—At a late meeting of the 
Dublin. catholic association, Mr. 
©’Connell, the leader of his faction, 
thus expressed himself :— 


“Nations have been driven mad by 
oppression—he hoped that Ireland would 
hever bé driven to resort to that system 
pursued by the Greeks ahd South Ameri- 
cans, (0 obtain their rights—he trusted in 
God they would never be so driven. He 
hoped that Ireland would be restored to 
her rights; butif that day should arrive— 
if she were driven mad by persecution, he 
wished that anew Bolivar may be found— 
may arise—that the spirit of the Greeks, 
and of the South Americans, may ani- 
mate the people of Ireland.’ 


For this nen Mr. O’Connell 
was held to bail, and bills of indict- 
ment were preferred against him; 
but the bills were ignored by the 
Gand jury from deficiency of evi- 
ence, im consequence, it is said, 
of two. of the witnesses, reporters, 
having forfeited their recognizances, 

one hundred .pounds each, 
E, M, January, 1825. 
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rather than appear. It is not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that, nearly about 
the same time, bills of indictment 
were preferred against Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the great champion of -protes- 
tantism and Orangeism, for- a libel 
alleged to have. been published in 
the Correspondent newspaper.—It is 
said to be the intention of the 
catholic association to apply for pere 
mission to send their leading orators, 
Messrs. O’Connell and Shiel, to plead 
their cause at the bar of the two 
houses of Parliament. 

We now pass over to the Conti- 
nent. The sittings of the French 
legislature were opened on the 22nd 
of December. His Majesty, Charles 
X., in his opening speech, spoke of 
the foreign relations of the kingdom 
as decidedly pacific, and of the inter- 
nal relations as altogether®flourishing, 
The prolonged occupation of Sj un 
by a part of the French Army, was 
stated to arise from a desire to main- 
tain that peace which so happily 
prevailed throughout Europe. The 
speech was received with acclamations 
of “ Vive le Roi?’ and, upon every 
question hitherto discussed in the 
chambers, the majority in favour of 
ministers has been overpowering. 

It appears that the last French 
troops quitted Madrid on the 20th of 
December ; two Swiss regiments, not 
amounting to more than 3,000 men, 
were the only foreign troops which 
then remained. The King and the 
respective members of the foyal 
family frequently appeared in public, 
and the state of affairs in the capital 
was perfectly tranquil. It is to be 
observed, however, that a line of 
military posts is maintained from 
Irun to Vittoria; detachments having 
been placed at Irun, Astiraga, Tolosa, 
and Vittoria. Ferdinand VII. persists 
in his determination not to consent 
to even a partial recognition of the 
loans raised by the Cortes. On the 
other hand, he has hitherto refused to 
re-establish the Inquisition. 

Some weeks ago it was rumoured 
that Sir Gregor MacGregor, of Poyais 
notoriety, had been invited to Madrid 
for the purpose of being appointed to 
the command of the armies intended 
to be raised in Spain for the conquest 
of the South American States. ith- 


out being in full possession of the 

secret—at least in its details-——we can 

venture to assert that should Mac 
N 
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Gregor proceed to Madrid—an event 
by no means improbable—his object 
will appear to be of a nature very 
ditferent from that which has been 
alleged. 

e slave trade, it appears, has been 
abolished in Mexico, The Royalist 
General, Canterac, is said to have 
sustained a third defeat, with the loss 
of 6,000 men, on the plains of Xauxa, 
Bolivar’s loss in the action is stated 
at 4,000. 

Towards the close of the year, the 
Government of the United States 
issued proposals for a new loan of 
5,000,000 of dollars, at four and a 
half per cent,; with the view, it would 
appear, of converting the six per cent, 
stock into one of four and a half per 
cent., and of paying off the seven per 
cent. old stock, principal and interest, 
The American . President's speech, 
delivered on the 7th of December, 
was wholly of a pacific character. 
The only feature of novelty which it 
presented was the announcement of a 
treaty of commerce having been con- 
cluded between the United States and 
the new Republic of Colombia. The 
receipts into the treasury last year 
exceeded the expenditure by 3,000,000 
of dollars; the public debt, which, in 
1817, was 123,491,965 dollars, had 
been reduced to 79,000,000 dollars; 
and 10,000,000 had been set apart 
as a sinking fund for its farther reduc- 
tion, From the peculiar result of the 
votes for the new President, the a 
pointment of that magistrate would 
devolve on the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The news from India bears little of 
a decided character. Affairs of posts 
according to the latest advices, were 
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continually occurring, and prodigies 
of valour were from time to time 
achieved by the British troops. The 
enemy, however, with which they had 
to contend, was extremely obstinate 
and determined. 

The aspect of affairs in the West 
Indies, is favourable. At the opening 
of the House of Assembly, in Jamaica, 
the members were cordial and unani- 
mous in their approbation of the 
Governor’s speech. In their address, 
they say, “ We consider it indeed a 
most providential blessing, that your 
Grace has continued the guardian of 
our interests through a period of much 
peril, and we sincerely pray that you 
may long continue our protector,” 
An insurrection which had taken 

lace in Montego Bay, was subdued 
be the military; it does not appear to 
have been of a serious character, but 
several of the rebels were killed. 

The sable Emperor of Hayti is 
represented as making very formidable 
preparations to resist any hostile 
attempt which may be made on the. 
part of France. Martial law has been 
proclaimed throughout the country, 
and even foreigners are compelled to 
bear arms, 

Ferdinand IV. king of Naples and 
Sicily, died on the fourth of January, 
and has been succeeded by his son 
Francis I., who had been some time 
in exile for the part which he took 
in the late revolution at Naples. 

The evacuation of the principalities 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, &c. has 
been notified by the Russian minister 
at Paris to the ambassadors of all 
European powers. The Greeks enjoy 
a succession of minor naval victories. 
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Shortly will be published, by the Com- 
mand of, and dedicated by Permission, to 
His Most Gracious Majesty, Views and 
Illustrations of His Majesty's Palace at 
Brighton, by John Nasb, Esq., private 
architect to the King, &c. &c. &c. The 
work will consist of picturesque views, 
bigbly finished in colours, as fac-similes 
of the original drawings by Augustus 
Pugin, of the entire building and principal 
offices, taken from the gardens} also 
views of the chief apartments, as com- 
pleted, with their furniture and decora- 
tions. The whole will be illustrated by 
plans and sections, accompanied by de- 


scriptions, explanatory of the building 
the relative situation and appropriation of 
the apartments, and of their splendid 
furniture. Conditions.—First : the work 
will be finished in the first style of ele- 
gance, and only two hundred and fi 
copies printed, after which the plates wi 
be destroyed.—Second, to contain twenty- 
three large folio, and six small engravings, 
highly colonred and mounted to imitate 
the drawings; accompanied with as 
many highly finished outlines, and de- 
scriptive letter-press ; so that each copy. . 
will possess a double set of plates... 

In the press, and to be published in one | 
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volume 8vo., Sermons, Expositions, and 
Addresses at the Holy Commupion, by the 
late Rev. Alexander Waugh, A. M. 
minister of the Scots church in Miles- 
lane, London, A short memoir of the 
author will be prefixed. 

Dr. P. M. Latham has in the press, an 
account of the disease lately prevalent at 
the General Penitentiary, 8vo. 

In the ensuing spring, will be published 
the sixth quarto volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, which will contain 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I, 

This day is publisbed, in 3 vols, 12mo. 
price 16s. 6d.. Castle Harcourt, or the 
Days of King Richard the Third, a tale of 
1483, by L. F. Winter, Esq. Printed for 
A, K. Newman and Co. London, where 
may be had, published this winter: 
Sarugosso, @ romance, by E. A. Archer, 
4 vols. ll. 4s.; Priest of Rabery, a tale, 
by the late Wm. Parnell, Esq. M. P. 
5s. 6d. ;: Robber Chieftain, a romance, 
by Nelta Stephens, 4 vols, 11. 2s. ; Burton, 
a_novel by the author of Legends of Scot- 
land, 3 vols, 18s.; Grandeur and Mean- 
ness, by Mary Charlton, 3 vols, 1. 1s, ; 
Runnemede, or the Days of King John, 
by L.S. Stanhope, 3 vols, 18s. 
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This day is published, in three vols, 
12mo. price 16s. 6d. The Mystery De- 
veloped, a novel, by Mr. M‘Dermot, 
author of a Critical Dissertation on Taste, 
&c. printed for A. K. Newman and Co, 
London, where may hebad, lately pub- 
lished, Fatal Revenge, by the Rev. C. 
Maturin, 4 vols, second edition, 11, 4s.; 
Wild Irish Boy, by the same author, 
4 vols, second edition, 11. 2s.; St. Clair of 
the Isles, by Elizabeth Helme, 4 vols, 
third edition, Jl.; Festival of Mora, a 
romance, by L. S. Stanhope, 4 vols, 
second edition, 11. 4s.; Father as He 
Should Be, by Mrs. Hofland, 4 vols, second 
edition, 11. 4s. ; Theodore Cyphon, or the 
Jew, by G. Walker, 3 vols, second edition, 
16s. 6d. ; Winter in London, by T. Surr, 
3 vols, thirteenth edition, 15s.; Splendid 
Misery, by the same author, 3 vols, fifth 
edition, l5s. 

As the Rev. J. Morrison, author of 
** Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations 
of Life,” is preparing for publication a 
** History of the C.meronians,” he, will 
feel particularly obliged for any assistance 
which may be rendered to bim, by the 
friends and admirers of Scottish literature, 
in this most difficult undertaking, 
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To James Deykin, and William Henry 
Deykin, of Birmingham, in the County 
of Warwick, Button Makers, for their 
new invented improvement in the manu- 
facture of certain military, naval, and 
Other uniform, and livery buttons.—23rd 
December.—2 months. 

To Daniel Stafford, of Liverpool, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, Gentle- 
man, for his invention of a certain im- 
provements on Carriages.—24th Decem- 
bet.—6 months. 

To Samuel Denison of Leeds, in the 
County of York, Whitesmith, and John 
Harris of Leeds aforesaid, Paper Mould 
Maker, for their invention of certain im- 
provements in machinery, for the purpose 
of making wove aid laid paper.— 
lst January.—6 months. 

John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in the 
County of Devon, Lace Manufacturer, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
machinery, for making lace net, com- 
monly called bobbin net-—Ist January, 
—6 months, 

Tu Pierce Rrard, of Great Marlborough 
Street, in the County of Middlesex, 
Musical Instrument Maker, in conse- 
quence of communications made to him 
by acertain Foreigner, residing abroad, 
for “an “ifvention of certain improve- 
ments on Pianodfortes.— Sth January.— 


6 months; “<'°- 


To Alexander Tilloch, of Islington, in 
the County of Middlesex, Doctor of Laws, 
for his invention, or discovery of an im- 
provement, or improvements in the Steam 
Engine, or in the apparatus connected 
therewith, and also applicable to other 
useful purposes.—Ilth January.— 
6 months, 

To William Shelton Burnett of Lon- 
don-street in the city of London, mer- 
chant, for his invention of a new method 
of lessening the drift of ships at sea, and 
better protecting them in gales of wind— 
Lith January—6 months. 

To Jonathan Andrew, Gilbert Tarlton, 
and Joseph Shepley, all of Crumpsall near 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, 
cotton spinners, for their invention of 
certain improvements in the construction 
of a machine used for Throstle and Water 
spinning of thread or yarn whether the 
suid thread or yarn be fabricated from cot- 
ton, flax, silk, wool, or any other fibrous 
substanee, or mixture of substances, what- 
soever, which said improved machine is 
so constructed as to perform the opera- 
tions of sizing or twisting in, or other- 
wise removing the superfluous fibres, from 
the said thread or yarn, and is also ap- 
plicable to the purpose of preparing a 
roving for the same—IIth January—6 
months, , 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON .—The Cotton market is 
quiet; the sales are considerable, with- 
out the slightest variation in the prices. 

COFPFEE,.—The public sale of Coflee 
yesterday went off with mueb spirit; the 
Jamaica descriptions sold freely at prices 
2s. per cwt. higher; the Demerara and 
Berbice at an irregular improvement of 
6s. and 10s. percwt.; the business done by 
private contract has also been extensive. 

There were two extensive public sales 
of St. Domingo Coffee this month; the 
whole of the sound, in the first sale, with- 
drawn ut 60s., no offers; the other, rood 
ordinary, sold 68s, 6d. a 59s. Foreign 
Coffee is not higher than in our last; the 
qualities which are advanced are those 
used for home consumption; and, as we 
before stated, Jamaica is 2s., Demerara 
and Berbice 6s. and 10s. higher. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Musco- 
vades hus lately been steady, and the 
good and fine Sugars are becoming so 
scarce, and the importers hold with such 
firmness, that the buyers are obliged to 
submit tg still higher prices; but though 
the market still looks improving, it is not 
so decidedly so as to occasion any altera- 
tion in the quoted currency; no Jamaica 
Browns offer under 583., the others 56s. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS, 
—The Rum market, after the extensive 
business lately reported, has become quiet ; 
but the advance in the prices is main- 
tained, particularly for proof Leewards, 
which are scarce, and the nearest quota- 
tion 1s, 63d.and Is, 6d. ; the finer descrip- 
tions of Jamaica are not held with the 
previous firmness, they may be bought on 


lower terms, Brandy is firm; extensive 
buyers of the best marks at 3s., but no 
parcels can be bought under 3s. Id. 
Geneva still Is. Lid. a 2s. 

HEMP and TALLOW.— Hemp is 
steady at 421. In tatlow there is little 
variation in prices, but a considerable 
business doing at 40s. a 40s. 6d. 

SPICES,—Nutmegs are more inquired 
after, 5s. 2d. a 5s. 4d.3 all other Spices 
ure heavy, and rather lower. 

DYEWOODS.—There has 
great revival in the demand for Dyewoods 
within the last few days; the prices are 
considerably higher; Jamaica Logwood, 
Sl. a Sl. 5s.; Cuba Fustic, 101. 10s.a 11). 

FRUIT. --There has been a very lively 
demand for Denias, in baskets, from 39s. 
to 40s.; none remains in the Importer’s 
hands. Valentias are rather a dull sale 
at present. Pulled Turkey Figs, in 
drums, have been im great reqnest, and 
the purchases made by private contract 
Were extensive, at an advance of full 3s. 
to 5s. Flat Figs are not so saleable; in 
the other descriptions of Turkey Fruit 
there has been a good deal done privately 
at last week’s prices. 

IRISH PROVISIONS.—Beef and 
Pork are without variation, Bacon is 
lower. Butters are rather higher this 
week, but the mild weather checks the 
market. 

INDIGO.—The India sale opened at 
an advance of Is, 3d. a 2s. on the fine and 
good, and is higher on the Oude, com- 
pared with the October prices; and the 
market to-day is again 6d. advance on the 
opening prices. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Faom SATURDAY, DEC, 28, 1824, ro TUESDAY, JAN. 25, 1825, mchusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Harry Biggs,of Blandford Forum-Dorsetshire, 
mercer and draper. 

Giles Prodgers, Edward Prodgers, and J. 
Prodgers, of Ludlow, bankers. 

Thomas Wilson Boulton, Spencer-street, 
Goswell-street-road, coach proprietor, from 
Feb. 1 to Feb. 22. 

Luke Chambers, Newcastle-upon—Tyne, spirit 

, ‘merchant, 


James Hedleyand Thomas Foster Wills, Sun- 
derland, ship-owners, 

Nicholas May, Albion-terrace, Stepney, brick- 
maker, from Jan. 1 to Jan. 22. 

William Porten, Bradford, Wiltshire, elothier. 

John Simpson, Brazil-house, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, oil-merchant. 

Thomas Hudson, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 


mercer. ‘ 


BANKRUPTS. 


William Aspinall, now or late of Sutcliffe, 
Wood-bottom, Yorkshire, stone-merchant, 
(Wiglesworth and Ridsilale, Gray’s-inn- 


Rdward Amold, Upper York-street, Bryan- 
aes baker. (Mr, Harding, London- 


Martin Arnsby, Staverton-row, Walworth- 
road, baker. (Robinson, Half Moon-street, 
Piccadilly. 

Claudio Arcangelo, Gloncester-terrace, Bethna!- 
Green, feather-merchant. (Lane and Ben- 
nett, Lawrence Pountney-place, 


been a 















Jaber Bayley, Ipswich, ship builder. (Nelson, 
Barnard’s-inn. ; 

Joseph Beck, Derby, tea-dealer. (Tilson and 
Preston, Coleman-street. 

Ann Bryan, Richmond, Surrey, haberdasher. 
(Tanner, New Basinghall street. ‘ 

George Brimmer, Strand-lane, and Prince’s- 
street, Drury-lane, stationer, (Brooks and 
Grane, Joho-street, Bedford-row. 

Paul Bowen, Bungay, linendraper. (Tanner, 
New Basinghall-street. 

George Benson, Bowling-green-place, Kenning- 
ton, builder, (Norton, Old Broad-street. 

Jobn Biden, Cheapside, button-merchant. (Sher- 
win, Great James-street, Bedford-row’ 

Samuel Karvard, Sidney-place, Southam pton- 
street, Camberwell, working-jeweller (Rich- 
ardson, Walbrook. 

Jobn Brotherton, Liverpool, tailor. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory'and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

George Bramwell, Stockport, Cheshire, chy- 
mist. (Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton-gar- 
den. 

Thomas Burslem and Philip Cella, Abehurch- 
lane, wine-merchants) (Smyth, Red Lion- 
square, 

ears Rarrow, Thavies—inn, Holborn, jeweller 
(Coates, Pump court, Temple. 

Richard Cooper, Noble-street, Falcon-square, 
coal-merchant,( Mahony, Chaucery-chamw bers, 
Quality-coart, Chancery-lane. 

Thomas Clark, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, 
lighterman. (Bromley, Copthall-court, 
Turegmorton-street. 

James Pendleton Campbell, Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields, grocer. (Boustield, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars. 

John Creed, Bedford-court, Covent-garden, 
woollen-draper. Tanner, New Basinghall- 
street. 

William Coates, Kidderminster and Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, draper. (Gates and Hard- 
wick, Cateaton-street. 

Thowas Walkinton Cooke, Stratford, brewer. 
Marson and Son, Church-row, Newington- 
utts, 

John Dickinson, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, draper. 
(Markinson, Temple. 

John Durham, Catharine-street, Strand, ca- 
binet-maker. (Peachy, Salisbury-square, 
F leet-street. 

John Dolbel, Lambeth-read, Surrey, merchant, 
(Jones, Threadneedle-street. 

Joseph Everitt, Weymouth-mews, New Caven- 
dish-square, Portland-place, horse-dealer. 
Gray, Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. 

John Fawcettand Patrick White, late of Mile’s- 
lane, bottle-merchants. (Barker, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street, 

Horn Giles, London-road, Southwark, butcher. 
(Chester, Melina-place, Westminster-road, 

George Golding, Swan-yard, Knight’s-bridge, 
livery-stable-keeper. (Sharp, Upper North- 
place, Gray’s-inn-road. 


Bankruptcies. 
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James and James Getrish, Frome-Selwood, 
Somersetshire, clothier, (Hartley, New 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Jobn Guth. jun., Shad-Thames, Southwark, 
corn-factor, (Piercy, Three Crown-square, 
Southwark. 

Samuel Gregory, Manchester, calieo-printer. 
(Adlington, Gregory. and Faulkner, ford- 
row. 

Richard James Greetham, late of Liverpool, 
ship-chandler. (Chester, Staple-inn, 

John Giles, and George Dennis,, Bow-atreet, 
Covent-Garden, victuallers, (Dods, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand, 

Joseph Harmar, Great fSurrey-street, South 
wark, stove-manufacturer. (Hartlett and 
Beddome, Nicholas-lane, Lom bard-street. 

Robert Howe, Haymarket, jobmaster, (Tim- 
brell and Roberts. Macclesfield-street, Soho, 
William Jones, Bermondsey-street, Bermond- 
sey, and Russel-street, Southwark, fell- 
monger. (Tadhunter Bermondsey-street, 
Southwark. 

Jobn Jones, Hillingdon, Middlesex, linen-dra- 
er. (Hurst, Milk-street, Cheapside. 

John Larkin, Cannon-street-road, shopkeeper, 
(Horseley, Nassau-place, Commercial-road, 

William Paul Miller, Dorset-street, Manches- 
ter-square, carver and gilder. (Ford, Great 
Queen-street, Westiminster, 

James Nickels, (Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
square, upholsterer. (Hutchinson, Crown- 
court, Threadneedle-street. 

George Pescodd, Southover, Sussex, milier. 
(Gynne, Lewes, Sossex. 

Alexander Andrew Paris, Long-acre, printer. 
(Curtis, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

William Rogers, Upton, Essex, victualler, 
(Evittand Rixen, Haydon-square. 

William Rowe, Plymouth, jeweller. (Sole, 
Gray’s-inn-square. B 

Peter Sith, Mevagissey, Cornwall, grocer. 
(Coode, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 

John Shawcross, Manchester, innholder. (Ap- 
pleby and Charnock, Gray’s-in-square. 

Thomas Smith, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, tan- 
ver. (Barber, Fetter-lane. 

William Sargant, Fleet-market, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Rodgers, Bucklersbury. 

Thomas Truman, Waterloo-terrace, Water. 
loo-road, printseller. (Price, St. John’s- 
square, Clerkenwell. 

Richard Haywaid Unsworn, ‘Pedler’s-acre, 
Lambeth, coal-merchant. (Wigley, Cle- 
ment’s-inn. 

John Weelands, Durham, draper. (Wilson, 
Greville street, Hatton-garden, 

Henry Woolcott, Wharf, Paddington, stone- 
wason. (Shuter, Milbank-street. 

Benjamin Wilkinson, Leicester, draper. (Wig- 
gleaworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Francis Willett, Holborn-bridge, druggist, 
(Carter, Lord Mayor’s Court-oftice. 


- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abbot S. New Court, St. Swithin'’s Lane, mer- 
chant, January 29. 
Abbey, T. Pocklington, Yorkshire, ironmonger, 
Febroary 14. 
Burford, E. Clapton, merchant, January 18. 
Banks, W. Clapham, Yorkshire, woollen dra- 
per, January 24. 
ownas, J. Liverpool, merchant, January 24. 
Berry, W. Alphington, Devonshire, tanner, 
January 25. 
Beaufoy. J. Meriden, Warwickshire, draper, 
February 2. 
Burbery, J. 
February 1. 
Brammal, G. Sheffield, merchant, January 29. 
Benson, James Richard, of Artillery Place, 
Finsbury Square, merchant. 
» W. and J. H. Wrathal, Southwark, hat 
makers, February 3. 


Barnard a G. Skinne t ° io. 
ter, February 5. r Street, Snowhill, prin 


Coventry, ribbon manufacturer, 


Browne, J. and J. Greyson, Charles Street, 
Grosvenor Square, and Liverpool, upbolster- 
ers, February 12. 

Burton, C. late of Bristol, grocer, February 17. 

Bulmer, S. Oxford Street, wovllen draper, 
February 15. 

Crooke, W. Burnley, Lancashire, iron mer- 
chant, February 1. 

Crooke, H. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner, February 3. 

Cogger, T. Haymarket, glassman, January 29. 

Carlisle, I. T. Bolling, and C. Fell, Bolton-le 
moors, Lancashire, cotton spinners, Fe- 
bruary 8. 

Caulfield, B. Monkton, Pembrokeshire, anc- 
tioneer, February 15. 

Critchley, J. Manchester, spirit merchant, 
February 12. 

Cannon, J. Liverpool, merchant, February 12. 

Courthorpe, T. Rotherhithe, Surrey, % 

builder, February 19. 
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Davies, J. Hereford, victualler, February 3. 

Doff, G. Gloucester, draper, January 28, 

Dixon, H. I. C. Lavater, and I. K. Casey, 
Liverpool, merehants, February 2. 

Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northumberland, sta- 
tioner, enak %. 

Dewe, B. T. Lechlade, Gloucestershire, mercer, 
February 10. 

Earl, J. jun., and T. Lee, jun., Birmirgham, 
merchants, January 29. 

Evans, R. Grimley, Worcestershire, coal 
dealer, February 16. 

Finch, R. and I. Ernshaw, Oxfordshire, glove 
manufacturers, January 25. 

Flower, T. and I. Mainwaring, Chichester- 
rents, Chancery lane, jewellers, January 25, 
Goodwin, R. Lamb’s Conduit Street, silk mer- 

cer, January 18. 

Greaves, I. Sheffield, merchant, January 26. 

Grove, G@. and H. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iron- 
monger, January 24, 

Gibson, J. and 38. Foster, Wardrobe place, 
Doctors’ Commons, dealer in Lace, Ja- 
nuary 29. 

Gravenor, W. Bristol, sugar refiner, Fe- 
bruary 23. 

Hobson, R. Maidstone, haberdasher, January 15. 

Hole, H. Norwich, draper, February 12, 

Haskew, J. Cockhill, Ratcliffe, todDacco manu- 
facturer, January 15. 

Hopps, T. jun., Fishergate, Yorkshire, corn. 
factor, January 27. 

Ivatts, J, Gerrard's hall, Basing-lane, wine 
merchants, March 1. 

King, W. Cavendish, Suffolk, grocer, Ja- 
nuary 12. 

Kershaw, J. and W., Halifax, merchants, Ja- 
nuary 22. 

Kent, E. Bicester, Oxfordshire, draper, Ja- 


nuary 22, 

Rorsishe W. Exeter, tin-plate workers, Fe- 
bruary 11. 

Leigh J. Stringston, tanner, January 25, 

Leigh, T. Manchester, plumber, February 7. 

Lloyd, G@. Cumberland-street, and Stingo lane, 
St. Mary-le-bone, brewer, Febuary 5. 

Lee, P, C. and W. Ballard, Hammersmith, 
linen drapers, March 19. 

Marsh, . J. H. Stracey, and G. E. 
Graham, Berners-street, bankers, January 22. 

M’Carthy, D, Shadwell, coal merchant, Ja- 
nuary 15. 

Morgan, J.J. Commercial road, East, car- 
penter January 18. 

M’Rae, Liverpool, grocer, January 27. 

Moore, J. sen., Burnley, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner, February 2. 


Matthews, J. Coventry, ribbon manufactarer, 
February 1. 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, York, grocer, Fe. 
bruary 4. 

Newhouse, R. Huddersfield, plumber, Ja- 
nuary 24. 

Newbold, W. Bouverie-street, January 29. 

Narraway, J. Bristol, fellmonger, February 11, 

Otley, G. New Bond-street, January 25. 

Pine, T. and E Davis, Maidstone, millers, Ja. 
nuary 15. 

Park, J. Liverpool, druggist, January 13. 

Pickard, W. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, lime 
burners, February 4. 

Prince, 8S. Chester, bread baker, February 22. 

Pinck, J. Chichester, linen draper, January 29. 

Pigram, J. and T. R., Maidstone, grocers, Ja- 
nuary 29. 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, common brewer, Ja- 
nuary 18. 

Rogers, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 28. 

Stephenson, C.N. Liverpool, linen draper, Ja- 
nuary 15, 

Shirthose, J. Hanley, Stoke upon Trent, 
Staffordshire, manufacturer of earthenware, 
February 3. 

Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Kingston, brewers 
January 29. " 

Scot,O. Manchester Buildings, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, army and navy agent, Fe- 
bruary 19. 

Toussaint, C. Castle-street, Leicester Square, 
plumber, January 15. 

Townsend R. and 3., Nottingham, cutlera, 
January 20. 

Timbrell, A. Old South Sea House, merchant, 
January 22, 

Thomas, R. Rochdale, hat manufacturer, Ja 
nuary 27. 

Thompson, J. Norwich, merchant, January @8, 

Troughton, B. Coventry, banker, February 1. 

Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshire, currier, Fe~ 


bruary 4, 

Welsford, W. Tower hill, merchant, Ja- 
nuary 15. 

Whiddon, J. Exeter, grocer, January 15. 

Whitehouse, T. Westbromwich, Staffordshire, 
miner, January 26. 

Webster, J. Bath, Somersetshire, currier, Fe- 
bruary 7 

Warnelord, F. Wakefield, tea dealer, Fe- 
bruary 12. 

Yeoman, B. Keyford Frome, Somersetshire, 
baker, January 15. 

-Young,J. Bristol, woollen draper, February 16. 

Zimmer, J. Welbeck-street, Cavendish Syuare, 
merchant, February 12. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 2. The lady of Captain James Scott, Che!- 
tenbam, of his Majesty's ship Harlequin, of a 
daughter. 

4. The lady of Lieutenant Colonel Burgoyne, 
R. E., Chatham, of a daughter. 

16. The lady of Sir W. ®. Rouse Broughton, 
Bart. M. P. of ason and beir. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 5. Mr. John Sabine, of Bury St. Edmund's 
to Adelaide Hisham, younger daughter af 
the late William Isham Eppes, Esq. of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 

a5.J. Ruffy, Eq. late of Madeira, to Caroline, 
relict of the late Robert Symonds, Esq. of 


17. Captain Charles Hesse, late 18th | Hussars, 
to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of T. 
Chamber, Esq. of Nottingham-place, 

22. John Richard Birnie, o wr Eaq. 
to Harriet, only daughter of William Jones, 
Esq.. of North End, Fulham. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 5. John Sivewright, Esq. of Tavistock 
square. 

7. George Howel, Esq. of Cote, Gloucestershire, 
late uf Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

14. Jane, relict of Mr. John Robinson, of Pa- 
ternoster-row, bookseller. 

14, The Lady of J. H. Allen, Esq. M, P, for 
Pembroke. 

20. Right Hononourable Lord Herbert Windsor 
Stuart, son of the late and uncle of the 
pr.sent Marquis of Bute, 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 





Canals, 

Ashton and Oldham ee.e-- 
Barusley eececeserereseee 
Basingstoke eet ener ee eeeee 
Birmingham (1-Sth sh.).... 
Bolton and Bury....--e+- 
Brecknock & Abergavenny 
Bridgewater and Taunton 

Carlisle eenree eeeeeeree eee 
Chelmer and Blackwater .. 
Chestertield 
Coventry eset eeeeeeeeees 
Crinan eeeeeeeeaeeer ee ee eee 
Cromford eestor eeeresesese 
Croydon soveseccsececevers 
Derby SOOO ee eee eee eesese 
Dudle *ePertee ee eaeet ee eee 
Ellesmere and Chester 
EyewaGh scocccdsccoccces. 
Forth and Clyde .......0.. 
Glamorganshire .ssecesees 
Gloucester and Berkley O.S. 
Grand Junction ,..cccccese 
Grand Surrey ....sececess 
Grail UME. ciivcicvccsvecs 
Grand Western. .ccccsccese 
Grantham Seesteeeeeeeeeaeeeve 
Hereford and Gloucester .. 
Hwddeveheld iviscde. cccccce 
BUG ONE COS 2 caticcccscs 
Kennet and Avon.......ee. 
Kensington eeeesteeeeeeeee 
Laneamter sci dccviccccodes 
Leeds and Liverpool ...... 
Leicester Pee etteesteeeaaee 
Leicester and Northn...... 
Loughborough = .....eeee. 
Melton Mowbray.......... 
Mersey and Irwell......... 
Monkland Seeerereeesresere 


eeteeeterteeere 


Monmouthshire ..........| 235 


Montgomeryshire ........ 
North Walsham and Dilham 
NOG cle iuWendecéscrceces 
Nottingham Seeercareeecece 
Nutdroo eereereeoeeeeeeeee 
ae 
Oxford eereeeeeseeeeeeeere 
DUG POGUE sassctecascons 
Portsmouth and Arundel ,. 
Re Menke ea distbccene 
Roehdale eeseees 
SOUND .ctcuncveneeie 
Shropshire.......6. 
Somerset Coal ..... 
Do. Lock Fund.....ccesess 
Stafford and Worcester.... 
Stourbridge .....scececees 
Stratford on Avon eeeecsese 
Stroudwater .....ccccccecs 
Swansea Teeeeeeeeteseeee 
SOWMNOEE . ccccccabbdsitcs 
Thames and Medway...... 
Thames and Severn, New 
Trent and Mersey .....0.. 
Warwick and Birmingham 
Warwick and Napton...... 
Wey and Arun *eeereeersere 
Wilts and Berks o8660cteen 
Wisheach ne 
oreester and Birmingham 
Wyrley and Essington -«.. 
Docks. 


Web EMD ccccccssevedeee 
East India CeCe ee ereresere 
Commercial... ....ccseeseee 

ristol TPP e eee ere ee et eeeee 
East Country eeeervesreevere 


300 
260 


dann. 
£é. 2. d. 
6 


12 & bds. 
12 10 
5 


6 10 
44 & bds. 


14 


8 


10 


10 
10 


Bridges. 
Hammersmith ee eet Oeeeeee 
Deptford Creek ....e.-se06 
Southwark Serer eeresesess 
Vauxhall eesesesecesevess 
Waterloo eeeeteeeeceee see 

W ater-worke, 
Chelsea eeteee est eeeeeees. 
Colchester ...0..cesesesees 
East LODGGR coc cesvtaeteec 
Grand Junction ceccscooss 
Kent ®O@eeteeereeeeeeeeeee 
Liverpool Bootle ....csee. 
London Bridge..cssesesece 
Manchester and Salford .. 
Portsmouth and Farlington 
Do. New eeeeeeeee@eneeeee 
Ported ESIANS cccesccccose 
South London ....sceseee.. 
West Middlesex ..cccceese 
York Buildings ...e.ese. 

Insurances. 
Alliance British and Foreign 
Ditto Marine. .cccccccececs 
Palladiam® cccccccceoccecce 
ih ncachiaisaanadeae 
Atlas eerereeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Bath eeeeeeeeer ee ee Peaeeeee 
MORGEN nocceesceneseobose 
Birmingham Fire ....... 
British eeseeeeeeee ee eee eee 
Do. Commercial Life...... 
County eer et eeeserterseeese 
Ditto Annuity eeeeeeeeeeee 
Eagle eeeeeet eee eteeeeeee 
European Pe eereseteoeeces 
Ditto New Se ceoseeeeeeese 
Globe CORPO Cee eee a et EHHee 
Guardian eeteesreeeareeeee 
Hope eeeee Geer eerraeaeeeeeee 
Imperial Fire ...e...e0e.. 
Ditto Life eee ee eeareeeee 
Kent Fire Peeereereeeesere 
Ditto Life eeeeteereaaeeee eee 
Law Life ee eeteeeteeeee 
London Denebasisécaceckes 
London Ship ..scccseees. 
Norwich Union ceccccccecs 
Provident eeeereseseeeseee 
Rock eeeereeeeaeeeeaeeeeeee 
Royal Exchange.......... 
te POs cceccoececesesced 
il) Deaaacceeekenencnané 
Wms Paticslicccosvaciicsec 

Literary Inatitutions. 
London eeeerewereresesere 
Russel et@eeeeeeeeeeeene 
Metropolitan....se.seesers 

Gas Lights. 

Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp 
Ditto IuOW sc ncasenesenracene 
City Gas Light Company... 
Ditto eC cdes cteccamecne 
Imperial. ...-eseceseeerece 
Phenix or South London 

General United Gas Comp. 
British ee. 
Bradford 
Brentford 
Bath Gas 
Barnsley 
Birmingham....-eeererees 
Ditto Staffordshire oeterere 
Brighton Gas ...sseeesees 
Do, New 
Bristol sete ees ereeeeerere 
Ditto (from Oil) «-+++e+ee 
Burnley GaS. .cocccccccecce 
Belfast eeeereerereeeeeeeere 


BG. e10te &@ & 
14 ~ 
$5 a 
13 10 _ 
47 ] 
6 15 —_- 
125 5 lo 
70 3 
44 -~ 
140 — 
66 210 
48 sai 
4 — 
85 110 
4 ‘jn 
90 on 
67 210 
35 110 
19 —_ 
3 pr _ 
rT — 
Go" 210 
9 9 
575 40 
par} 5 
430 20 
60 3 
5 5 5 
55 210 
10 10 lo 
4 15 5 
20 15) J 
oe 2 
180 7 
22 10 — 
6 6 
130 5 
12 1 3 
73 210 
12 — 
24 1 
24 1 
68 110 
22 18 
5 2 
315 10 
220 8 10 
27 10 
44 1 
35 == 
9 — 
par _ 
72 3 10 
7P 7 
165 8 2 
90 4 lo 
56 $ 3 
13 15pr _— 
33 
pa» el 
45 2 
50 —= 
17 16 
17 — 
*, 4 
r — 
2 14 
13 12 
23 1 6 


Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLFE, No, 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
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Hh ohS DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of December, to the 25th Jan. 189; 7 
hi ae Neen n , 
ee . } } 
| Bank [3 Pr. c.3 Pr. C.|3} Pr. C C /3} rr.C. 'N4Pr. C. Long India | India Ex. Conse, 
=} Stock. | Red. | Cons. | Cons, | Red. | Ann. | Annuities. | Stock. | Bds. Bills. \for a, 
25|Holid ee Ba | 7 | 
« 5 $ ay 
: 27 aan 975 3 1014 Ps] 54 56 p96 5 
; 28 
io ' 29 043 5 101 i | 23 2 15-16 97p\54 571959 6 
a 30/229 , 95 4 veil Hol 22 15-16 3 97p|54 56p/96 5 
31 2294 30 |95} 43 pond 23 97 p54 58p)96 5 
3 229 3 95 4 1004 101 25 2 15-16 99 98p|57 60p|95 
4/229 4 3 |94 i lol lug 101 224 100 99p\58 6Op/95 
5 949 5 lol} 10) 23°2 15-16 100 102p|59 62 |95 
as 94 } 101 %3 104) G2pj954 | 
494 lt 101 92 15.16 3 103 p\62 64p)953 ' 
, Sloat tO lols loud 22 15-16 3 104 101; 60 64; )95 ; 
10/229 04 lol lol 1004 22% 3 101) 98/60 54p|959 4 
11/229 94 101 lol 1008 92°15-16 3 99 98p/58 5hp!954 |} 
12) 229 94 lo veel 22 15-16 3 98 LOT pl59 63pj954 | 
13/230 2294194 1014 1ooz 10) 103 102; }62 66, Poh 
14|229 a4 lol lol} lol 22 15-16 3 102p|92 67pl95h 3 | 
‘ 15/229: 94 1005 101 100% 22 15-16 3 103 102p/}58 61) off I 
17/2294 30 [944 8 seek loo} 14 2215-16 81-16 100 102; /05 67) og ; 
18 HR t [Hh 3 10141007 Loss 5} 123 281} 102 100p)65 esuloat i 
19/2303 31 jY4g + 9546 4 101} 1004 101/106 5 193 1-16 3 100 1Olp 63 65 pM 
201232 1 oat ¢  }94.3% |k00g [loos 101/105 % (23 1-16 102p|67 er 
21 231} 24 xy 4 9434 lo} 106 ¥ j23 1-16 4 102 101p HO 65) 94 
292 94} 944 10] 10] 106 23 1-16 a 6 98 100p/62 65p}94 
24/2323 3 [95 44 |94} 32 iol 1014 101/106 123 3-16 4 = | 284 28 | 98 100p/62 65p ‘i 
25|2324 2 |943 Oat 4 ' 101|1054 6 10vp|65 62p ay" 
James WETENHALL, 15, Ange)l-court, Throgmorton-stree. 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 19th of December, 1824, to the 20th of January, 1825. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn, 
oe  } 
s a Therm Barom, ane. Winds, Atmo. Variations, 
Sis | £ ee . 2 ra , 
; = 2 - a < 7 - he > 
i 1h rd -~ oO ~ Qa nN ~ 
21@ f 94] 90 |W WSW [Rain |Rain |Fine 
21 08}46] 52/49) 2¢ = “| 84 | 95 |IWSW |WSW [Show. |Show.|Show. 
22 Oe Oat 4} “| 89 | 8S2|WSWINNW {Rain |Rain |Clou. 
| 23 32/35 ]48}36)29 65) ‘91 76INW IW Fine |Fine {fine 
18 r 24 20)/38}40/45}29 40129 70) so} s6 |W iw Rain jClou. 
2 3h : : 97 | 88 |W Ww -|--——— 
| 26 74) 80 |W WSW iFine. |Fine |Clou. 
hi t 27 91) 93 |WSWISW § jClou. Sleet 
ba yes Qs 92} 93 SW INNRE Show .|Rain 
a” 29+ 38]40}45 91] 9¢ |NNE |SSW |Fine |Fine |Fogey 
ip’ 30 58) 50)52/47130 30 201 96 | 94 |ISW: ss |WSw {Rain Fine 
it 31 55150130 07/3 05) 97 | 8a |WSWISW  § [Clou |Sleet |Clou. 
pine 1 3 92) 85 | 88 |W SW {Fair ({Fine [Fine 
2 84) 79 |W Sw j/Fine |{Show. 
| ! 3 84} 90 |WSWIWSW Fine |Show. 
Hh aO} _ [52147]35]2 30 09] 941 .87|W INE |Clou. [Show./Clou. 
leet ' § 16/37)88/33)30 42): 80} 8S1|INE IN Fair |Clou. |Fine 
| Wt 6 : s 44) 86 | 90 |IWNWISW T.Fog [Fine 
iba 7 92} 92 |W, NW jCloun, |Rain — 
We 8} | 11/39)89135]30 57/30 64) 88] 89 |W" |NNW [Fine —— 
| 9 , 30 72{° 90) 92|INW INNW]|Fog [Cloa. |— 
Wa hod 10 83 | 86 |N NNW |Clou. |Fine |——— 
Il® 85.) 88 INW |NNW/]Fine |Clou, |——— 
gee . ot os 94} 84 |W NW /|Foggy}Fine 
ae 13 85 | 85 INNW|WSW Clou. [Clou. 
it ; i4 89) 84 |W SW __— 
TB; y. i Lb 85) 81 | WSWIS Fine. |Rine 
ch 16 92195 |WSWi/S Rain {Rain 
: F x 7 15 90 | 90 |W SW {Fogey|Fine |Fine 
Aah 18 93 | 85 SSW |WSW jRain |Rain 
A Yah? wi®).1 9 }s2iw lw Clou 
: hie es Ly : zx 
fe (m3 The) queutity of Rain fallen in the month of December, was 2 inch. and 7] 100ths* aes 


Ry Shackell and Arrrowsmuith, Johnson's-court, Fleet-atreet. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 
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In the Memoir of the Reverend Francis Wrangham, are many clerical and 
other defects, which, in now apologizing for them, we would particularize, but 
that we fear they are too glaring to have escaped observation, and that we are 
unwilling to comment long on the incapacity of the person who, during the 
Editor's unforeseen and inevitable absence, was entrusted with the composing 
of that article. Ourespecial regret that the character thus honoured so little b 
its delineation in our pages, happens to be one so amiable and exalted as that of 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, is, however, something alleviated by the reflection 
that his fame is seated on too solid an eminence to be shaken by the rude 
homage of its most blundering votary. 


Salvator has not been misinformed as to our wish of giving encouragement 
to a few talented individuals, who can favour us occasionally with scientific 
essays. We have not received W. T.’s article-—The letter of Amicus, &c. does 
not suit our columus.—The poetry of A, H.—P. T. O.—Eliza—and W. P. is 
returned. We have received C. M.’s contribution. When W. favoured us 
with his Spanish Tale, he was doubtless not aware that we had seen at least 
three fourths of it twenty times in print before, It is left at our Publisher’s for 
the author, accompanied by those articles which we have already stated to be 
inadmissible. 


Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respectfully informed 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Paternoster-row, 
or T. White, Printseller, 14, Brownlow-street, Holborn, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ European Maguzine” for 
some time past, and of which the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number has been printed. 
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